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1 PREFACE 

I j 

j Havd? 0 Iwen offioially directed to write a Medieo-Topo- 
, i grapUical Account of the Weateni Rajputana States. I 
j ^ have endeavoured to lighten it for general readers by a 
I brief history of the lulera of the countiy, and a reference 
i to some of the cnatoniB and imxlefl of thought of an 
interesting people, among whom 1 have worked for 
eighteen years. 

Particular attention has been given to the fauna and 
Hora of the country ; ako to the legends and superstitions 

. of the people. 

My best thanks are due to the Msrwat Dnrhar for 
publishing the work, and to the gentlemen who have 
! kindly assisted me in its preparation, 

JODTiPOSKj 
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THE WESTERN 

RAJPUTANA STATES 


INTHODUCTOHY 

Tee 'Wositm K^ypiiUma States oomprise Morwar, Slrobi, 
mid J^itHalrnir; their respeotivc and ataa me m 

follows:— 

or^ HA lb iH BOTDetimes called, oftor its capital^ 
Jodhpore, is the largest in extent of tho RajputnDn Siaiea. It 
is hounded on the north by Bikimixj on the north-oast by tho 
SluLikhawiitl diKtriot of Jeypore; on tho oast by Joypore imd 
Kishongarh; on tbo south-east by ileywar and AJuiare-Mor- 
waiaj on the south by Sirohi and Falnnpur^ on the west by 
the Ronn of Kutch and the Thar and Parkar distriot^ of 
Sindh ^ and on the north-west by the l^tate of JaiwdTuir, It 
licjs between Iniitude 34* 36^* arid 37” 42^ Jf*, and longitude 
70"^ 6' and 7 34^ E- greatest length north-easL and iwuth- 

weal ifl about 390 niid itH uiaxiniiiiri breadth 13 [ tniW 

It contains an area of 33,061 square miles. Tho popuhiLiim 
in [E91 was 2,528,178. 

SiKOHi lies between latitude 24^ 32' and 25* [6^ N., and 
between longitude 72" 22' and 73* 18^ E. Its area Ih 1964 
square niilBs. It i» boundtid ou the uortli by Manrar j on tho 
east by Meywar ; on tho south by Palanpur, iEdar, and Inanta; 
mid on the we^jt by Mar war. The populatioa in i S9 [ was 
190*836. 
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jAiijALMiR lies between latitude a6* 5' and z8' 23'K, and 
between lonptudo 62' 29'and 77* 15^ E. It measures 17:; 
miles in greatest leogth by 136 miles in greatoat breadth, and 
has an area nf 16,062 square niilesi It is bounded on the 
north by SahawoJpur } on the east by Bikanir and lUarwar; on 
the south by Marwar and Sindh ; muj on the west by Khoitpnr 
and Sindh, Its population in 1S91 was 115,701. 


I 












Girdikotc Market and Fort, Jodhporc. 
























MARWAR OR JODHPORE STATE 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE COUNTRY 


Physical Aspects .—The most marked feature in the physical 
aspect of Marwar is the River Luni, which flows in a south¬ 
westerly direction through the State, losing itself finally in the 
marshy ground at the head of the Rann of Kutch. In heavy 
floods it overflows its banks in the Mallani districts; the local 
name of this overflow is reZ, and fine crops of wheat and barley 
are produced on the saturated soil. Such floods, however, are 
only occasional, and they make a wonderful change in the 
aspect of the country in the wheat season. The Lxmi attains 
its greatest breadth in the Sanchore and Mallani districts. 
Its water is, as a rule, saline or brackish; but when it filters 
into the wells, some twenty or thirty yards away from the banks 
of the river, it is comparatively sweet and drinkable. 

The most important lake in Marwar is the famous salt lake 
of Sambhar, on the borders of Jodhpore and Jeypore. Three 
other considerable salt depressions exist in Marwar, viz., one in 
the N.E. at Didwana, one S.W. of Jodhpore at Pachbhadra, 
and one at Bhatki in the Sanchore district, near the Rann of 
Kutch and termination of the Luni river, which covers an area 
of forty or fifty miles in the rainy season, and the bed of which, 
when dry, yields good crops of wheat and gram. There are 
small depressions of less importance at Sargot, Kuchawan, 
Phalodi, Pohkaran, and Bilara, from which salt is easily 
procured. 

Geology .—The geological characteristics of the coimtry 
are rather complex. The south-eastern boimdary, viz., that 
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portion of M13rwarn and tho AravaUi range T^ithin the frontier 
of the State> eoiusintH pri tic: i pally of metajuorpbic or transitioii 
rocka, rising precipitously from the plaiim^ anfl m wune in- 
stances attaining an elevation of 3000 feet These rocks arc 
ehieSy gnoiss^ hornblende, quartz, and nijca-slate^ wiLh. in tho 
higher ranges, bands of ba^t and i>orphyTy, and ocoaBionally 
granito. Passing fmtn the Aravallis to the west, the surface is 
sandy, with a substratum of gneisa^ hornblende, quartz, ajid 
rnioa-s]ato„ which hero and there riso up through the sand, in 
seme instances to a height of 800 tn 1000 feet. Tlie aapeci 
of the country, therefore, as far as the Luni riTor, which 
divides tlio Statfi into two unequal parts, k that of a shandy 
plain, dotted with bold and picturesque comoal hills or m*r 4 , 
ohief uf which are tho^ al Nadolai, Sqjat, Bhadmjiin, Jatore, 
Jasele, and SanderaOp Immediately aroimd these hillK the 
ground h hard nnd atony^ but gradually passes into sand, 
whioh hHCOTiioR more heavy as the eaateni ancl northoni 
districts are approached After crosaing the Luni, or at about 
ono-third of tho breadth of the State, these comeal hills are 
lesR uumeroUH, aud Handstuno appears, but the ijieyuuur|.ihii; 
rocks continue to occur until the range is passed on whiob 
Jodlipore, the capital city, is situated. The oeuntry to tho 
north of Jmlbpure city la one va^t aaiidy plain or thai^ broken 
by sandhills or febds, which, eonunenemg in Marwar, stretch 
north into Bikanir, and weat and south into Jaiaalniii- ansi 
Shidh. In the Mjillani disLriot these sometinaea rise to 
300 or 400 foot, flnd this part of tho country resemblea lui 
undulating sea of sand. In the riilny rciuiou most of tho 
get fairly covereil with grass and ereps of bajra. Water is 
exceedingly searoo throughout the thal or sandy desert, and is 
ofttm from 200 t<i 3 00 feet below the surfjftce. Cases euca- 
sionally ocourwhen it is nearer the aurfftce, and it is sometimes 
even at a greater depth. 

JEWffk—This part of tho country b rich in isali, which is 
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obtained in large quantities, chiefly from the natural salt lakes 
of Sambhar and Didwana, but also from artificial pits at 
Pachbhadra, and from depressions at Phalodi, Pohkaran, 
Bhatki, and many other places. The salt jhils of Sargot and 
Kuchawan possess unknown capabilities for salt manufactxu*e, 
and Bilara is abundant in salt, although it is not now manu¬ 
factured at these places. 

The method of obtaining the salt at Sambhar, Didwana, 
and Phalodi is very simple, viz., by evaporation after the rainy 
season. The process at Pachbhadra is as follows:—Oblong 
pits of various sizes are dug, a supply of brine percolates 
through the pit bed, and when that has become suflSciently 
concentrated, so as to show signs of crystallisation around the 
pit edge, branches of a thorny shrub, called morali, a species 
of mimosa, are sunk in it. On these branches salt crystals 
form and continue to grow for two, or sometimes three years 
At the end of that period the salt crop is extracted, usually 
in this way: men enter the pit, and with an iron chisel, 
wedge-shaped, and having a handle five feet long, they cut 
tlirough the thorny branches, and break up the salt which is 
caked on the bottom. By shaking the branches the crystals are 
detached. The salt thus broken up is drawn to the sides by a 
broad iron hoe, and is removed in baskets to the top of the pit. 

Marble exists in abundance at Makrana, about twelve 
miles from Sambhar Lake, and also in smaller masses near 
Ghanerao, on the south-east border. Sandstone as well as 
gypsum (Jchadi) is found in abundance in many parganas. 

Midtani miUi, or fuller s earth, is found in considerable 
quantities at Kapuri; it is used by natives of all castes for 
w^ashing the hair. The earth is taken for sale to Umarkote in 
Sindh, to Jodhpore, and Bikanir. It sells on the spot at about 
two annas a bullock-load. 

Population .—The population of Marwar comprises the 
usual elements of the general Hindu community—the military 
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(mainly represented by the Rajputs, who are the lords of the 
soil), the industrial, mercantile, sacerdotal, and servile classes. 
The Marwaris are naturally enterprising and industrious, and 
are well known all over India as a singularly business-like set 
of men. The Rajputs are a specially manly and chivalrous 
class of people, who still retain the noble instincts and high 
ambitions of India's ancient aristocracy. The Charans, a 
sacred race, hold large religious grants of land. The Bhats 
are by profession genealogists, but are also engaged in trade. 
The Minas, Baoris, and Bhils are the chief predatory classes, 
but are now being settled down to agriculture. 

Belonging to the Charan caste is the Darbar poet laureate, 
whose office is hereditary. He also keeps the records and 
compiles the history of each reigning chief. The present 
occupant, Kavi Raj Murar Dan, grandson of the great Banke 
Das, has given much assistance in determining some doubtful 
historical points. 

In the sandy portion of Jodhpore and throughout Mallani 
the houses are mostly beehive-shaped huts, with the excep¬ 
tion of the Thakar s and trader's residences, which, in small 
villages, are generally of bricks or mud, with a tiled or thatch 
roof. The village huts are generally enclosed within a strong 
fence. In advanced parganas the middle-classes dwell in 
houses constructed of mud, with thatch roofs, while those of 
Mahajans (traders) are frequently built of stone and mortar. 
In many villages, however, the Thakar's house is a handsome, 
well-constructed residence. The lower classes are generally 
temperate, laborious, and economical; their dress is of the 
most simple kind; as a rule, they partake of two meals a day, 
consisting of bread, vegetables, curds, and milk. Their houses 
usually contain nothing but a few cooking utensils and sleeping 
cots; carpets and rugs are rarely used, the people sitting on 
the bare groimd. The majority of the cultivators are Jats, 
Sirvis, Bishnois, Patels, Rajputs, and Mahomedans of the 
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oountiy, aJso K&uq Klmnis, wku grouts of land, nud 

wora orjgbmlly Empiits, but forcibly conTortod to Lsblm duiiug 
the Uahomedan rule. 

Tho total population of Marwar, no anumoratcd in 1891, 
JHinuinted Ut 2,538,178. Tho agricultural rlasf! ia the pro- 
dotoinatiug eloncnt, being nearly Go per cent* of the total 
popiiliiLion, The area of tho State is 35,061 square miles^ and 
the relative density of population pox square mile is 
Excluding Srunbhor, TThich belnnga in part to Joy pore, and the 
details of wldch ore not kno wn, the number of occupied houses 
is 504,1 T 5, and that of villages and towm together 4225 ; the 
average number of persons per huuse is 5.02, and per village 
5,36. Of the total population 89.4 per Kent, are rurHl and 
(0,61 per eent. urban, Moiry of tho cultivators live in their 
Helds in or small villages of three or four houses. 

By religions, the proportions per cent, are— 


Hindu*. 

MuKomeilMiH . * ^ ^ ■ 1-^1 

JftiM.^-*4 

.. 

Chrintuna 

FArti* 

Sikhs .. 


Tboro were 534 male and 302 femalo insoncB, and 5195 
males and 7505 females roiumcd as blind at last census. 
This blindness i« greatly due to dust and glare, which aggra¬ 
vate outbreaks of ophtludmia and increase the tendency to 
glaucoma. 

Of tho total population, it was found at last census that — 

577,803 belonsed to tbs B^icultuml olaAses. 

601,507 InlOMii’ci to thn prolestiwital claww, 

100,032 wurv cotntnaTciaL 

7 *St® 3 * were artisan* and viliagu penial*. 

73p 49^ werp vagnuit*, iniiiur artisanBp and parforciers. 

38,681 wsw miMeilaneouH. 
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The most nuuiQi^jtift castes in Monvnr nro_ 

Jate . , ; 3 t 5 , 443 i> 

Bjijpuu . I44r j(ij, moitly Iimdowijcis* or sdldiflim 

Drshmina . £i 1,39^, mostlj priedbi, b«g^^, imd officuk 
MAliajana , *3*1351, lao&tly trAdera. 

BkamKi , iSi.oS*, coacm cloth tuokera. 

Aj/rKidturt ; — ^Tho principal rain crops aro mihobi juid puUes, 
hajra, jWr, tiwrfA, and til. In tho fertile portion of the State 
bordering the Luni, wheat and barley are produced in Lrgc 
quantities, also in Godwar, Sojat, Jaitaran, and Marothe. whioh 
are among the imist for tile paiganaa of Marwor. Cotton is 
produced Tobacco and sugax-oanc are also grown on 
a small acalo. 

Tbo soils nf Jodhpote ha™ been classified under the follow¬ 
ing Licatis -.—BsiksU, the most prevalout, is a light sand, having 
little or no earthy Mlmixture, Jind only fit for the pio<Iuciion 
of AfyVifl, moth, tU, sesaruum, wator-meloiw, and other cucurbl- 
taocous pbmts j ohiltneif, a clayey fat black earth, producing 
chiefly wheat; jtili, a yellow sandy clay, adapted for barley, 
tobacco, onioua, and TOgetablea j safttli, a soil of ffilioeous nature, 
only productive after heavy rains; AAari, alkaline earth, poison- 
nus to all vegetation. In the sandy ports of the State the rain 
Sinks lut^ the soil, so that a very tan all rainfall suffices for crops. 

Irrigation works have of late years been estensiTcly carrieil 
out in various ports of the State. The chief of these is the 
Jitawant Sagar lake in BiWa pargana, consLnxetcd by Mr. 
Home, its depth is 5,^ feet at the main bund, and it irrigates 
un urea of to.ooo acres, on whicli are fifteen vilhigBs. bv means 
of canals. Its circumference, when full, would be about twenty- 
cue miles. It has raistsl the level and swoctoueil the water of 
welltt an the banks of the river Liini tVir about a humlred 
mil&s below if. The biiuds that the Darbar bos cunstnictcd 
ore iu theumclvca wholly dcpeudent on rains, os they arc mere 
embankmenu against the rain strcauiK. and arc nut fed by any 
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peranuial rivtr. The averaif^^fa rainfall k only 14 wlikh 

m just sufScieat to produce a crop in the monsoon seo^n, 
kharif being, Lhcrofore, the chief moiniitay of the country. 
Although theru utb taiikH at many few of them holil 

water throughout the year^ but many of them ?iupply deep 
wclb, dug in the deepest |mrt, &oiu whieli the village gets 
liM watur^ 

Influslrit ^—The ahbf artioles mairnfaetured m the country 
ore brass utensils, iron vessels and tcmls, marble vessel Sp 
gold and silver erneme iits, felt rugs^ camel saddles, shoes, eoorsd 
cotton and woollen fabrios for {nxliimry olothmg, embroidered 
shawls^ called dawnm, blanbets, turbansp dyed and printeil 
cloth, Hnil jamdanu^ 

Some of the outlying iiiul baokwurd ptijrgHna:it of Mall aid, 
SanehorOp Shergorb, Shco, and Sankra are dependent for their 
indiiHtrial aupplic^ on tha moro ad Von Cod poiganos of Bali, 
Nagore, Merta, Jodhporop and Didwana* RLuikcts and coar^ 
out Lon cIolUr are made in every district for ordin ary wear- 

E)epori$ an^ —The principal uxjjurts aro aaltp from 

which a lajrgt] pordon of the revenue of the State is dorivtKii 
horned cattlop sheep, goaLs. borsaa, caii:iek, cotton, wool, dy'ed 
clothp hides, pomegranates, marble, marble uiaimfacturesij and 
grinding-BEroneH. Much of the prosperity of Marwar is due 
to the young Bauias (dealerH), hun\ in the country, who, on 
attaining manhood, go all over India, and even l)eyonfi iU 
borders, to engage in trade^ Thboe traders keep up conneotion 
with their vilLagoB iu Marwor^ and return from ihne bu time 
in search of licjilth, to marry their famHies, and to rest when 
Kiliey have oecnmulated weaUh. Many of them keep up fine 
houses, ami l<jave thoir families in their viHagen m Morwoir, 
while they go great distancOK in Haareh of gain; and thisbenetita 
the State enorTnously, as much money earued abroad k seat 
into the country* The In ilk of the imports is paiii fur from 
this money mmle aljroad by Morwaris engaged in out^ido trodo^ 
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The chief imports are gur (unrefined sugar) and khdnd (re¬ 
fined sugar), rice, and opium. From Bombay come English 
piece-goods, silver and copper; from Gujerat spices, dates, gum 
arabic, borax, cocoa-nuts, silk, sandal-wood, and dyes. Trade 
is carried on chiefly by Marwari Banias in the markets at 
Jodhpore city, Pali, Merta, Parbatsar, Nagore, Didwana, Pach- 
bhadra, Phalodi, Jalore, Pipar, and Balotra, the principal to\vns 
of the Jodhpore State. 

Climate ,—The climate is at all seasons dry, due to the posi¬ 
tion of the State, the geological nature of its soil, and the 
absence of forest. The Aravalli range separates the State from 
the more fertile districts of Oodeypore. The country is beyond 
the range of the full force of the south-west monsoon from the 
Arabian Sea, and it is also remote from the influence of the 
south-east monsoon from the Bay of Bengal. The clouds from 
the south-west, before arriving over Jodhpore, must float above 
extensive arid treeless districts, such as the sandy tracts of 
Northern Gujerat, Kutch, the Rann, and the desert districts of 
Umarkote and Parkar, and they are consequently very high, 
and generally carried away beyond Marwar by a strong mon¬ 
soon breeze. This results in a very small rainfall, which, taking 
the centre of the country, Jodhpore, for observation, does not 
often exceed the average of 14 inches. In 1893 the rainfall 
was unusually heavy, gauging over 29.72 inches at Jodhpore 
city. The Luni river, except during the monsoon, contains 
only scanty pools of water, and its tributaries are dry during 
the greater part of the year. The sandy soil, the brackish 
water foimd nearly everywhere, and the prevalence of the saline 
efllorescence, known as reA, are the principal reasons why there 
is so little of either wild jungle growth or of cultivated ground. 
Thus all conditions unite in producing that extraordinary dry¬ 
ness characteristic of Marwar. The next most striking pecu¬ 
liarity of the climate is the extreme variation of temperature 
which occurs during the cold season between night and day. 




City Tanks and Fort, JtKlhporc. To face page ii. 
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Tiiift ilepfiJiilH in grenl dBgr^ tin tlie dryiiBitsi of the ii.tTDoepher0 : 
tlj0 h&Dit given nff by the earth at night passes freely through 
dry air, whctcaa it is absorbed and retained by iho damp par¬ 
ticles of a iiioiHt atTiJosphere. Thus it happens that an the 
sandy soil of Jodhpore, while the nights may be suifieiently 
cold for ICO to form, the days arc often marked by a tempora- 
ture of 90*^ F. in the shado of 11 tent, ^imiliirly^ although hoi 
winds previiii with great violence in the mouths of April, Miiy, 
and June, the nights are generaliy fairly cool. 

During the winter months, Irom the middle of November 
to the rniddlo of Miirch, the cliuiiiLe of Jodhpore Is cold luid 
bracing, and well-suited for Europeans ■ at this time Europoan 
chiJdren thiivo wolh and regam much of theh comploxlon and 
vigour. The hal nicmths am fairly healtliy, but the hetiL 
becomes so intonsc, on account of the sancUtone hills, that it 
h very trying, ospeciidly to European childrciL, who should bo 
taken aw'ay by the end of ^rarch at laLoKt. Tha mienaely hot 
wind which then blows ovot the desert throughout the day, 
and sometimes during part of the night, ia extremely severe on 
the coustitution. When, however, the sandstone hills becoTris 
well cooled down by the mouseon minSp and the blowing sands 
steadied by moisture aud sprouting vegetation^ the climate is 
ofteu pleaamiii tow'urda the end of July, throughout August 
and September j but a aocond hot w^tiather lh not infrequent 
in OcLober, and the first half of November ia often un¬ 
pleasantly hot. 

Mcflital Aspects .—The prevaUing diseases are malarial fevers, 
especially in the mitunm, when the extremes of temperature 
are fir^t experienoed and the yroiind is rapidly drying after 
the ndtisL iakin offcctions are also very common, probably 
owing to bad w'ator and indiftWront food, among the lower 
clas250]:i, and partly from their dirty haliitw, due to some extent 
to scarcity of Dyspeptic di^oas^ prevail, prtjbably 

from the cjtcessive use of bajra ah focal Gumca-wotm and 
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mycetoma are endemic. Of epidemics, small-pox was formerly 
common, but has been considerably subdued by vaccination. 
Cholera, however, is comparatively rare, especially in the 
western part of the State. Bronchitis and pneumonia are often 
prevalent in the cold months, on account of the extremes of 
temperature which exist, and the insufficient clothing of the 
people. Syphilis and leprosy are met with, though not very 
prevalent diseases, 

“Bubonic plague” raged severely in Pali in 1836-37: 
indeed, it has for this reason acquired the name in Europe of 
“ the Pali or Indian plague.” But it was probably imported 
from China in silk, then extensively dyed at Pali. 

Since 1896 cases of bubonic plague have from time to 
time been imported into Marwar and Sirohi, but the disease 
has fortimately not spread in the former State, and the out¬ 
break in the latter only lasted from November 1897 till April 
1898, as the infected villt^es were promptly vacated and the 
people induced to co-operate in stamping out the disease by 
hygienic measures. 










Ili» HiK(incs»thc Itcwpi !$ini;|) of SJrtihi, K C S.I. 
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SIBOHI 

<>ENKRAL rJKSCimTlOJS OF im COUifTRY 

ConJfffvnU wn .—Tha country muah inten^oled and broken 
up by hiJJfi and rooky tange^ whjeh compktoly cover cfittuin 
tracts. Its maiu ieaturo is txho aLiiuiMt iKolated iiiountain of 
Abn, lying off tho ArsTallis, noar tho Eouibem border^ about 
twenty miles in length at the basra, and soparatod bj a narrow 
patiA from a connecting range of Inwcr hillap wbicb ruw^ in a 
north-easterly dii^ection, up to within a short distance of the 
oantonmont of Erinpura, on the nordiarn border of the ^uto, 
thus tlivkling the territory into two not Tory unequal portionSi 
Tho western half being comparativelj open and level is more 
thickly populated and l>etter cultivated- Both portions on moh 
aide of the^ ranges of hills are mterseeted by numerous water 
channels, which run with eotisidorablo force and volume 
during the height of tho rainy season, but are dry for tho 
greater portion of the yeiir^ The whule coimtr^,'^ too^ bt dotted 
over with low rooky hiUB, for the most part covered with dense 
jungle, consisting prinoipalty of the amaller dlidu tree 
geissm pmt^Ua% Wr tree a speoies pf euphor¬ 

bia {Phgllanth^is cinbiicu), babut (jfeada {tmdicu), and Other 
mimesre. Tho somewhat elevated plain went of thn northern 
point of AbUn and tho low range of hiHs erosdng the eastern 
valley at Piiirlwira, and nearly in lino with the town of Sirohi, 
form two linea of watorsh&dsi from which the streama run 
north-west and south-west to join the Luni and tho western 
BauAs rospeetively. The Aravallis form a dear wall on tha east, 

imei tho lower slopes of the range are covored with dense jungle^ 

u 
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Viewed from the top of Al>u, the ootintr_y tihows wide 
ir&ets of low woodland, broken hete and there by putclieH of 
enUivntion. 

Sul-s}trfact. WtUir .—^Tbe sub-surface water in this Hf uie ia, 
for the most port, gtjod, ruid is rarely brackish, but the depth 
at which Water standa in the wolls varies eon^derably. In 
Uie north-eastern portion of the State, a^jokunif Marww, water 
is found only at a considerable depth (90 to too fact, and 
more), ami is generally braokisb. There arc also but few 
wells here, and irrigation ia not much practifiad; so that 
the cultivators are greatly dependent on a heavy rainfall for 
rammg crops. In the Ebuni pargana, to the north-west, the 
wells are of rather lesa depth (70 to 90 feet). In the eastern 
parganas. between Abu and the Aravalli range, along the 
course of the Bonds, and in the southern parganas, the water 
is of good quality, aud Is much nearer the Burfaeo, vaiying 
from Go Lu 15 feet. To the southward the wells, as a rule, 
are of even less depth. In the western paigonas Iwrderiug 
Marwar, the wells are a^n of considerable depth (60 to 70 
feet). At tha town of Sirohi itself, and in its neigh Irfmrhood. 
water is sumetimos scHree in the hot season, aud it then dete¬ 
riorates in quality. The depth of the wells varies from 60 
to loa feeu 

The climate of Sirohi ia, on the whole, dry and 
Jiealthy, and there is a general freerlom from opirlemio diaeiwes, 
both in the hills and plains. The climate of the higli hills Is 
oool. even in tlio hot months, and there is mudi oold wind 
and frosty weather in January and February. Evou in the 
pliuns the heat IS never intense ns in the liorth-Western 
Province oud the Punjab. But. on the other hand, the cold 
season ik of much Bhortcr duration, and less bracing than in 
the Upper Provinces, except on the high lamia. 

Although the climate of Sirohi is the hot months in 
the plains me severe on Europeans, and capccially on Eutopean 
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cbildrcQ, who abould I>b taken away at that Bocwon, if poKsiblo, 
liiH tamperature (luring tho raina ir batter siiited to them, and 
if they do not get nialaTial favor, which ia than eotuGwhat 
prevalent, they ganernlly thrivo fairly, and the cold weather, 
which is pleaaaiit although tiuL bracing, enables Lham to re¬ 
cover Lheir vigour and complexion to some e:tt«nL 

Ji/iiitfgU ,—In the southern and eaHbum pargonas tliore is 
genarally a fair amount of rain, but over the rest of the distriot 
the rainfall is more often scanL than otherwise. Tliis is to be 
accounted for by Abu and the Aravalli motm tains drawing to 
themselves the greater portion of the cinuds os they are driven 
up fmm the sea-coast by tha south-west inousunu. For in¬ 
stance, on Abu the average rainfall is about 64 inches, whereas 
at Eriupura, fifty miles distant to the north, there ia only an 
average of about 20 inches. The provoiling wind is soutli- 
weeterly in hut weather and tains, and from the north-east in 
the cold sansoD. 

Mtdual ^jprcbiL —As regards diseases, malarial fevers aro 
the most prevalent; dysentery and diarrhoea ore mat with, 
espcciaUy at the close nf the rains and in the early port of 
the cold season. Tho jungle tracts round tho base of Abu 
ore specially inalanous, but there is no known fever of an 
intense type answering the jungle fever of the ToraL Other 
prevalent diseases are pneumonia, mostly of a malHria] type, 
rheitiuKtism, gutnea-wonn, and suioll-pox, which is now bebg 
much mitigatetl Ity ufficiciit vaccination. Epidetnics of small¬ 
pox were fonnorly of very cotnuion occuirenoo, both at the 
oapitel and throiighmit the State. Cholera epidemics occur 
from tiirie to time, and are frequent around the base of 
Mount Abu, the germs being often i in ported by pilgrims. 
Epidoniio cholera has never been known on Mount Abu, and 
there is only ono imported ease on record on the hill 

DroHfjkts aiid FbotU . — The Siiobi district often Hiiffors from 
droughts^ more or loss severe. The years 1746, 1785, t 3]2, 
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and 18^5 flio mronled as having: been j^eaiis d famina, iiml 
tlwjjre w4Ui Lhe lato great famiuti f>f 1868^6^, during whioh the 
whet© of rtajpiiianu. saffered very serertily. It cim fiCiu-cely 
be said ihat there oro evar flcKHlsj in this district, but there 
we ocoacbnal aeasona «f extraordinarily heavy rain rail (such 
was that of i875),iivlieQ the rivers auii mountain strenins nver- 
flew, more or less HuiHiiTig any low-lying lands, oonying away 
Persian wheels near the banks of streams, and eau&lng onn- 
fiidorable damage to the rain crops. The whe.Ht and barky 
orops me ooenaionally damaged by fmaL. or by a black fungus 
colled giro, iphich is apt to doiuh on if cloudy weather prevails 
in the spring, when the crops me in ear. Locusts ctmoed 
much damago to the rain crops iu 1S69, but they vijnt this 
State much less frequently than the deaerlH of Marwai and 
Jajsakiiir. 

Jtiva-g .—The only important river in Smihi is the Western 
Bands, which rioes near Saimm in the Aravullis, and pursuing 
its (Hill me over the weatem dctdivitioa of the range, Howa by 
Pindwara and along the eastom Ijase of Abu, in a scuth- 
wcatarly direction. After flowing to the south-east for some 
distaneo, it resutaes its soutb-wealerly (30iit£e, and then. 
the site of the once celebrai.a(i city of Chandravati, it tinally 
passes the contonnasnt of Doeso. and loses itself In the sand at 
the head of the Ronn of Kutch. Within Sirohi limibt the 
Htr^m is not potonniid, as it Usually ceases to ilew about the 
beginning of the hot season, leaving pools of water here and 
there. The bed of the stream is smtily and rucky, and the 
banks arc never high. This river, like all moimub strooiUH, 
is subject to occasirmol flushes during the rains, but. these 
rapidly aulwiido, Icaying the stream fordable. Near Mdnpur, a 
little north of Chandravati, the Bands ia joined by a eumil 
tributary' called, the Batrioo, 

There are aeveral streams In Sirebi State which contain 
water for many nionths^ iuid, after a heavy rj^y hooboh, con- 
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tinue to flow nearly the whole year. Among these may be 
mentioned the Jawai, which rises in the Aravalhs, and even¬ 
tually joins the Liini; the two Sukris, which take the western 
drainage of the Sirohi range and flow north-west to the Limi; 
the Sukli or Kaleri, Nadi, and the Thara Awdra, near Madai% 
which turns south-east and joins the Banas. 

Lakes ,—There are some fine bunds in Sirohi State, but 
none of the tanks hold much water after the monsoon ends, 
except the lake at Moimt Abu. 

Mi 7 i^als.—-The general character of the geological forma¬ 
tion of the Aravalli range within Sirohi is primitive granite, 
f^with a general dip to the east, on massive compact blue slate, 
the latter rai^ely appearing much above the surface. Variegated 
g quartz and a variety of schistose slate of vaiied hue are found 
I in abundance in the internal valleys, and rocks of gneiss and 
I syenite appear at intervals. The hiUy tract known as Bhakar 
I is made up of primitive and metamorphic rocks, schist, and 
I limestone. Mica is found in large quantities near Gudh and 
Dildar. The celebrated Jain temples at Dilwara on Mount 
Abu are said to have been built with marble quarried from the 
mines at Jariwao, on the south-eastern frontier of the State, 

The chief components of the numerous hilly ranges of this 
district consist of granite, quartz, clinkstone, and a kind of 
rotten slate. Limestone is also found in various parts of the 
district, one of the principal quarries being at Kasibal, near 
Sirohi. 

Abu is mainly composed of greyish, large-grained granite, 
which often contains distinct veins of quai'tz, trap, greenstone, 
gneiss, and schist. Fragments of mica and a hard crystalline 
limestone are met with in different parts of the mountain. 
Fine specimens of rock-crystal are also occasionally found. 
The compact blue slate stone is principally used for flooring 
and roofing, as it is strong and durable. The Abu granite is 
much used for huUding purposes, 

B 
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There are two marble mines on the hill, one in the lauds 
of Achalgarh, named Vansvalla, the other at Utraj. Copper, 
silver, iron, sulphur, arsenic, antimony, and lead are found in 
small quantities in various parts of the State. 

Agricidiure .—There are the two usual crops in Sirohi, viz., 
the spring crops or rahi, and the rain crops or Wiarif, The 
principal unali or rahi crops are wheat, barley, gram, and 
sarson. The principal rain crops are Indian-corn, which is 
largely grown, mong, moth, urad, hdath, gudr, cotton, td, 
joxoar, and hajra. Crops are irrigated by means of the Persian 
wheel, called arath in Sirohi. The principal kinds of soil, as 
distinguished by the Sirohi cultivators, are— 

(1) Singam, the soil just outside the village, which is light 
and rich, being manured by cattle and sheep. 

(2) MAt or Ttiattial, a rather stifi^ good soil, in wliich wheat, 
barley, and cotton are grown. 

(3) BhUvrr, a rather light-brown earth, good for the rain 
crops. 

(4) Reti, nearly pure sand. 

(5) Khdri, land impregnated with salts, in which nothing 
will gi’ow. 

Exports and Imports —The principal exports of Sirohi are 
cattle, sheep, ghee, til or sesamum seed, honey, samber horns, 
sword-blades, spears and knives, also drugs, viz., cu)ida and 
bahera or myrabolams, akroot, nissot, birami, acacia, and other 
gums. 

The principal imports are grain, rice, sugar, dal, spices, 
cocoa-nuts, tobacco, dates, English piece-goods, country cloths, 
silk stuffs, iron, copper, and ivory. The imports are chiefly 
from the Bombay side. Salt is obtained from Pachbhadra in 
Marwar, and opium from Malwa. 

Population .—The population of Sirohi consists chiefly of 
Hindus, Jains, and Mussalmans, the latter bearing a very small 
proportion to the whole. Brahmins and religious mendicants 
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are numerous, and they were much fostered by Ummed Singh. 
Banias and Mahajans form a very numerous class, and they are 
mostly followers of the Jain religion. There are Rajputs of many 
clans, but the ruling family belongs to the Deoras, who are also 
the most numerous. Grasias, Minas, and Bhils, taken together, 
form a great portion of the inhabitants, of which Grasias are 
principally confined to the hilly tract in the south-east corner 
of the State. The Grasias were formerly great plunderers, but 
have now settled down to agriculture, and seldom give trouble. 
They are said to be the descendants of Rajputs married to 
Bhil women. Bhils and Minas are the principal criminal 
classes of this State. They are always troublesome, having a 
hereditary taste for strong drink, plundering, and cattle-liftii^. 
They are naturally idle and thriftless, and have consequently 
never settled down to agneulture, as they dislike the steady, 
hard work of irrigating fields; but they cultivate rain crops, as 
this entails but little labour. Speaking generally, the ATmpg 
may bo said to occupy the north, and the Bhils the west part 
of Sirohi. 

There are no very wealthy classes in Sirohi The Jagir- 
dars are mostly poor, and generally in debt; but among the 
Mahajans and traders there are some rich mem The culti¬ 
vators are aU poor, and, as a rule, completely in the hands of 
the money-lenders (Bohras). The better class of inhabitants 
live in houses built of burnt bricks and mud, with tiled roofs. 
The cultivators live in mud huts, the roofs being generally 
tiled. The Bhils and Minas live in beehive huts, made of 
stakes and mud, and thatched. In villages located at the foot 
of hills, the huts of these classes are so situated as to allow 
of a ready escape to the hills in cases of emergency. In the 
hills the Grasias, who are the principal inhabitants, live in 
scattered hamlets. 

Wheat and hajra form the chief articles of food of the 
better classes; barley, maize, lajra, kulaih, &c., that of the poor. 
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Tb« inhabitants of Sirobi gii abroad anji&cl, imd 

tho Bhik and MJnaa still carry 1 k>ws and armwa, tbo 
^iastc hatingf in addition, » ibrmidabla dagger ^alied 

The tot^d |jopiilatioD of Siiri)lii, as enumeratod in 189^ 
mnountod to 190,83^. Tbo area of the State is 19^4 square 
ijiiiea, and tho rolative density ef population per square mile is 
gf^.2. The number of oocupied hoiibies ifi that ol 

villages and towns togotber 369- The average number of 
Iversons per house is 4^4and per Tillage 457, Of the total 
popnlaiion 95-4 cent, are rural and 4 -^ ui^t^^n* 

As regards religioiiH and religious aects^ i63p^ 26 are re- 
tiimeil as Hindus (which aeut k the most numerous),. iS-SiS 
as Jains, and 5 i S3 as Makotnedans. 

Tho five most numeTous castes in Sirohi are as foUows v 



. 19 , 00 s 

Cbaiiiir« 

.17*5*5 

Rajputs 

.i&»S77 

Bhili * 

.iCvSiS 

Brahmins . 

. 11,031 


Of the total populaLion it was found at Iasi census that 

63^217 Iielougftd to the agticultCTAl eilftaiL 
1^^149 bfllonged to tb« prcfcteional class. 

*9>534 wei® comtni^irdnJ. 

45,950 ware artisims tiud villagfl menioli. 

j5,jS7 Wire vetijumtej minor and pcrforincina. 

4^839 were misMSlotieemu 

There were SO male and 3 5 female ins^cs, 446 males and 
716 females returned as blind at lost eemuis- Tkeie were only 
47 loporsr of whom 35 were males and (2 females. 








Hrs tKc i'^l:ihariiw:il Juif^iIrriFr. 
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GENEIlAL DESCRIPTION OF TILE COOM'TRY 

ConJi^trmhn.—T:h,(i liouQtiy m jutjstly a soatiy dosort, but 
there are imny nicky plateaus and elevated riilges, isritli alluvial 
valleys beLwoeo. The cwuatiy areuml Jivisalmir is very stony, 
being a eontinnaliuii of the hills of Bnimer, in MalUou. Tiieae 
extend about forty miles north of the city, with a brondth of 
ten or twelve miiea Foaeila aro found on this stony platesu; 
they arc ammonites, helomnites, and torebratolBe. embedded in 
the limeaLone rook, which forms the groator part of the plateau 
on which the Jnisalmir city and fort stand The plateau ex¬ 
tends tor a CQimiderablo distance around the city. These foEsils 
are ako sometimes found embedded in a dark ferruginous 
matrix of saniktotie. and this variety is mnssi common near 
Lodorvn, Due east from ,1 aisalniir there U als^j a rocky ground, 
Indioatocl by stony hills, appoiiring at intervals b the sand, as' 
far as Pobkaran and PhalfKli. in Marwar. Near the city the 
ground is very stony, with companiLively little sand and no 
alluvial soil. low ridgoa of limestone and sandstone rook, 
many miles in lengtii, rise up through the sand and form long 
valinys, which are fertile when min falls, ami in which graas 
is to bo found nearly cvety year. In many places sandstone 
hills project abovo the surroundljig country; these oro otTtan 
ferruginotts and desiitiiiB of vegetation. The general aspact 
of the country, in many parts, b an interminable soa of sand¬ 
hills, of all shapes and sizes, mir^lcd in inoitricable confusion 
some mlug 150 feet above the general level of the country. 
Those in the western portion of tho countiy ore covered with 
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•plwg {Calligonum polygorwides), Idndy and khejra {Prosopis spici- 
gera) bushes; in the eastern, with large tufts of long grass. 
The western portion of the country, around and to the south 
of Shahgarh, is one of the most desolate tracts that can well 
be seen. In the ordinary desert, the sandhills are clothed to 
a certain extent with shrubs and coarse grass, and, around the 
villages, these afford pasture to the flocks and herds. But in 
this part there are large extents of shifting sands, locally termed 
“ dhrian!' These vary in size from two to three miles across 
to ten or twelve. On them there is no trace of vegetation, 
and their siuface is ever changing, as the wind heaps the sand 
into hills or scoops it into deep hollows. They are very diffi¬ 
cult to cross, the path shifting daily. The inhabitants say that 
they are travelling slowly northwards. They swallow up and 
occupy a large portion of the coimtry, depriving the inhabi¬ 
tants of much of their wretched pasture-ground, and causing 
them to be poorer, and to have a harder struggle for life than 
the rest of their fellow-subjects. The people subsist chiefly on 
milk, with a little hajra, which they obtain from Sindh in ex¬ 
change for sheep. The stony sections of the country are two: 
one would be comprised within a line drawn from Vinjorai, on 
the southern frontier, through the villages of Khaba, Kathori, 
and Mohangarh, to the border village of Chanu, north-west by 
north of Pohkaran, in Marwar; the second section would be 
between the Marwar frontier to the south-east, and a line drawn 
from the above-mentioned village of Chanu, in a north-eastern 
direction, through Nokh, to the border of the Bikanir State. 
The west of the State is a vast expanse of sand in innumerable 
waves, covered with a very scanty vegetation, and it is very 
thinly populated. A country could hardly present a more 
desolate appearance; the villages are few imd far apart, and 
consist generally of some circular huts collected round a well 
of brackish water. Towards Tanot and the western portion of 
the country there is little of any cultivation. In the east. 
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aeiir tlie large vitlAges of Nokh, Bikiiiripur, and Bar^ilpur, there 
ore many fields Id liie valleys formed by tiia anurlhills, where, 
when the Sfeawn is feTOurable, the inhabitants grow jOtcaf aiirl 
hajm. In several pkoes iLete is a kind of sandstene and in¬ 
ferior limestone, whieU comes to the surHice in the VfdJoya. 
All over the country water is scarce, and generally brackish. 
The wollu are very deep; one lucssured at the viJoge of Choria, 
ihirty-two miles south-east of the capital, was 490 feet deep. 
Most of the villi^es have small ponds, to which the rain-water 
collects, in a good season suDicient to last for sovuii ctr eight 
months; but, ns a rule, uw-ing to the scanty rainfall, the supply 
fails in from four to six montha The villages have then tu 
obtain thdr water from long distimoes {sixteen to eighteen 
mila^t), The poorer classes^ who cannot afford to get thoir 
water from a distimco, drink the brackish water (a well or 
two of which every village possesscfi), inlied with a little 
"‘dinAt" (curds), tho oeidity of which in a mea.suro eonnteraciH 
the brackishneaH of tho water. The Average cfo|jth of wolls k 
said tfi bi) about 3 ;o foot. Lj the north-eastern portion of 
the country, each village has its "tankas*' or circular holes 
in the groimd, lined with line jiciliaheil ohuruun, in whicli 
water collects during the rains, and is kept for nso when 
the other supply fails. 

Seareii^ of Ifaier ,—Tlia rainfall is vary scanty indeed, and 
water is very soorco, except at u few favoured localities. In 
tho sandy desert water ciui generally be oblalucd if wells ore 
dug; but in some portions of the stony desert, especially in 
the norlh-eostem oorncr of the State, it is so far below the 
surface that the K|irings cannol be tapped by wells, and the 
tiatnro of tho surface soil is such that it is extremely dlfiteult 
te prevent drdniigu water, coUeeted in tanka, from being 
absorbed by tbo soiL For matauce, between the village.^ of 
Blip and Chanii, a distance of nearly forty miles, thorn is but one 
village at which w'atcr can be obtained during the hot saaauti. 
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jinil during years of drought oven the tank of that locality 
dries up, and the whole track Lu deHorteal. Tha excavation 
of a well wiiH iituinipted in this jiart of the State; it was dug 
to ft depth of nearly 500 foot without tapping thu apringa, 
and waa at Jaat ahaiiiloutHl iti despair when a stratum of 
sund wiia reiiobfld. Ii may be imagined that, in aiich a country, 
salinity of soil would be rare, and, in foot, troota of salt are 
only met with at the two oases, where depresaions uoenr, and 
water is near the surface. 

Soila. —AkruisL the whole of the soil of Jatsalmir may be 
duHcribed ns sandy. It is favourable to some grains, notably 
to hjrd, of which good croiis are sometunea grown. The 
capital of JaLsalinir is buUt ou a hill, wiiich lurnislies a lime* 
stone mono valuable thau even the red sandstone of Marw'ar; 
it is of a dull yellow cnlour, takes a fair polish, and is good for 
liLbogra|)h blocks. There is anutlier variety of yellow' limo- 
stone, with largo quaiiiities of an iron sutnHUince, like red 
ochre, bleuded with it, fueduced at Hiihiir. a few miles from 
Jaisahnir, iitid there are extunsive pits of a yellow unctuoiis 
cUj, Tcsombling Fuller's earth or Mvham milH, which is largely 
exported, and used as soap for wjisliing the hair. 

—’Yellow marble of excellent fjuality, easily poh 
isbed and carved, ie met with at J:iinalmir. Tho plateau on 
whidi the capital etunda ia principally composed of this yellow 
marble; it is very cxtensivo. and fwjm it most of the liuililing- 
stono used for carving and roodug is now' taken, This stone 
i« also lately oiporLcd. In Khuiala pargnna, at llabiir village, 
thirty miles from Jaisclmir city, a marble is ubiainable which 
1 h considered sacred, and is used in iliwring temples, iriand* 
stone of gotal (jualily is oluainable &om the plateau, also 
frum HhndftRar and many other phictis in the Statu Tha 
Bhadasar sandsiono is hard, and used for making grlnding- 
stonea Uu-bonato of lime, in tho form i.f kan/mr. is common 
throughout tho oouutiy, although deeply ombodded ia sand in 
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uumy Sulphate of Eme k mot Tvitk twelve miJes fnuji 

the city* It is probable that tjoal is to be found in Bdp 
district, njiiil that the aeain recently dkcovored in Eikanlr rum 
iiiUi Jaisjilnnn There k also ireu, aud Uji^riite in some places^ 
in small quantities. Tliyro are four quarries of Fuller's earth 
in J]ibLH,lmir, viz,, at Mondhu, Nedi, Kotnijarh, aijd Maudai^ 
from whioh ejiport^ take place. 

Salt of fair quality h found in abundance in four parganas, 
viz.. plakfiJiijir. Dewa, Nokhp and Bap on the Phaloili biiwkr. 
It kp however, manufactiir^d at Kanodo only^ and is not aJE- 
ported, afi the Marwar salt is of superior quality, more easily 
manufaetured, and convouiently ItiCaLed for exportation. 

Climate and Itain/aiL The elimate of Jaisahnir k essen- 
tklly dijp bracing, and healthy, akin to eluit of tho ntsTth-went 
ot Marwur. Ah regiirtk temperature^ the heat is greatest in the 
luunths of May and Juno, when hot winds prevnll with luucU 
violonco. The teiiqH^raturu gen orally ranges between 64* and 
115^ F, soon as min falls, the weather becomes cool luafl 
pleasant; the ooldeHi times are from the middle of December 
(Ai the middle of February, when the ihermomettsr falk very 
low, with a good deal of frs)«t uutl im. In January the ther¬ 
mometer always reads beloiv freesdng-point during the night. 

During iho few eoliJ oiouth^ the climate of Jaisalmir k 
both bracing and invigorating, and ideal for Europeans. The 
sky is then tbe tiieriuometer low, und the air crisp and 

isLiinuIating; consequentiy unusual exertioriB eim be made 
without fatigue^ ajud HHumd ah^ep tmjnycd throughout the 
night. Tile lint weather Ih Very pnilonged, and the heat very 
intense and trjing to the constitution of Europenoi Then 
there arc yearw when the riiiiifali is ao hght that it m insnffi- 
oienl to cool the eountry inueh, even for a short, time. How- 
evtir^ wlion the rainfall ih giHH.h there arc two or three monllia 
of pleastmt weather during the monsoon scasorL 

Tim rainfall was very scanty in 1S9S, auzl, j inebos 
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cents, TIic monsoon oonsistod of a few elayw of lig-ht 
£ho\^'cra, wLicli burely wot the f^rciind. fliid put TOiy little into 
the imik. The nvemgo rainfall for the twelve yeiira endmy 
was 7-34 incLe&j and this InehidcK an uniiBual nunfal], 
namely, lLuL uf 1893, in which 15,24 rnohes were tegiaLercil. 

Oitneral Ch4tT(iettr (tf (kt —Nutwlthstanding tho many 

dificultics of exiatenee in this barren country, the Jabudinir 
people hIwryk seGm bright and happj' j even wareity of water 
eiirl food in Bad years doaa nt»). seem strffioicnt to depress 
their buoyouL apiriu. They arc naturally liardy and healthy^ 
take life easy, and labour very little. The soil is so improduc- 
tivG and the scasona ao tuipricioos, that they can never roly on 
their sowings Ireing followed by a hor^'eMt; ett they depend more 
on their Hocks and heitla Ut supply them with the necosaities 
of life than on agriculture. 

G^s^to.1 the VountTy ntiii- tht The TOiintrj'' 

shows signs of a greater population tliaii there is at present, 
jind there are many deserted villages bn bo fieon throughout the 
diatriots, with Substantially built stone houses, somo of whioh 
exhibit consi<lerahlo carving and ornainentation. Tbeoe villages 
were OLcupied by Polliwal Brahminij, who left, the ooimtiy 
about a hundred yoai^ ago on account of the opprossion of 
IblUcni Singh, tho then miniati'ir. Many of the hniiMoa would 
now rfjquire very Uttle rwiwiirB to make tbi?m habitable, so Hub- 
Ktantially were they built in tho prosperous age of the country. 
These Brahniias wore excellent oultivfltora, ami it is said that 
all the long valloya Ijotweea the atony ridges and sandhilla 
were thirn cultivated, and tliat tho oountry tcitmod with wheat 
and other groins gniwn by thcio. They mado dams ncroas 
these valluys to prevent tho rain from running off. and in this 
Way improved the fortiltty of these cliiprossiens, locally calliid 
" AAdiriBs.’* Sumo of these Mitring are still nnltivatcd, but 
many iif them only produce gross, and tho dams have Jiiostly 
disappeared &otn want of core. Smne of them art.' new being 
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repaired, but there is no population to restore to the Jaisalmir 
State its original prosperity, and the monsoon is supposed, 
by many of the inhabitants, also to be less favourable to this 
than formerly. 

Medical Aspects .—Epidemics are of rare occurrence. People 
suffer chiefly from mild malarial fever, pneumonia, and bron¬ 
chitis, on account of scanty clothing; skin diseases, guinea- 
worm, and small-pox. There is a saying that “ neither mud, 
mosquitoes, nor malaria is to be found in these regions,” and 
malarial fevers are neither so common nor so severe as in other 
parts of India. Small-pox, the great scourge of the juvenile 
population, is being mitigated by vaccination, and the germs 
of cholera and plague have never yet been able to survive the 
hardships of the desert; so these diseases are still unknown in 
Jaisalmh*. 

Eivers and Lakes .—There are no perennial streams in 
Jaisalmir, but two small rivers, one called the Ldthi-ka-Nadi, 
flow through the State during the monsoon rains. The former 
rises in low ground belonging to the villages of Kotri, Gohira, 
and Latabana, and after flowing a distance of twenty-eight 
miles, spreads over a large space of flat ground, and forms a 
lake called the Bhuj Jhil. In years of exceptionally heavy 
rainfall this river often deviates from its usual course, and 
forms a rinn or salt lake, extending to a distance of fourteen 
or fifteen miles beyond Bhuj. 

The Ldthi-ka-Nadi flows in from Marwar, divides itself into 
two branches, which again unite about eight miles to the east 
of Lathi, and takes a w^estern course for about twenty-foiu* 
miles, where it forms a lake near the village of Mohangarh, 
which sometimes covers an area of twenty or thirty miles. 
These lakes become rapidly reduced by leakage and evaporation 
after the rains, and wheat is then grown over the greater part 
of the depressions; but there is suflScient rainfall for this only 
once in ten or twenty years. 
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AgHeiUturt. —Rfdn crops, such as ^tjra, matht iiii iStc,, arc 
grown. The soil being light nnd sondj, good cropa of 
hdjrtt are produced after a very slight fall of miiu Crops of 
wheat and barley are rare, but they are grown in favourable 
aeasons in the depressions around tanks, and in other vaUep 
locally knewn as " i&Aan'nx,*' 

In the sandy parts of Jaisaliiiir the rain »Uiks into the soil, 
and docs not flow off the surface, bo that a very small rainfall 
auiHoes for good crops of ixym and The prtulaco oi tho 

country, in a favourable season, is more than sufficient for the 
Immediate wants of the people, and hoards are then made; but 
storage is unfortunately liilhcult, us the burnt eju'tlien vessels, 
necessary to keep the grain in good condition for a length of 
tiijuj, have to be brought friHu long dJstancca The or 
IntjfA stalks, which make cjtCDllont food for cattle, arc little 
hcoiliKl In good years, wbeu rich grass is plentiful, and little of 
either karU or grans is out and stocked to stand agamst bad 
seasi}iiH, Coneotjuenily many of the adTantagus of a bumper 
year ore lost by the careless babita of i.be people. 

When wheat or grain is grown, the Darbar s shme from the 
cultivators is from a fourth to a sixth, nnd of tbe rain crops, 
such as hajm, wefA, Hi, from a eoveinh to an eleventh of 
the produce. These heavy dues in kind have anylhing but ft 
stiimiJating effect on o^p-icidturc in n oouutry so subject ti> the 
caprices of the riionsoon, Coiiiitf[]uontly the people rely greatly 
on their Iierds and flocks for tnaintenauce, and many of them 
on a few mon[,b8' labour every year with the XenjindaM* who 
cuhivjitf) the fertile bmika of liulus. 

The total (Hipulation of pJalsalmir, os CDiitiie- 
ratcfi u) iSgi, was 115,701, with n deuoity of 7.2 per square 
loilo, as compared vritb 108.143, Tnlh u density of 6,7, in 
1381. The area of the State is 16,062 square miles. Of 
the total population. 91 par .jom, ota rural and 9 per cent, 
urban. 
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Tho mofit uumeroiw 5n are:— 


Kojput^ 

BhambiA 

CliauiAra 

Mah^ajia 


7-555 
7,9r<i 
€ + 761 


Tlie noUawjjtg dan& of Bajputs ar^ r^pr^^entod in Jakal- 
mir :=—Bhati, to winch tho ruling family of the country biilotigB ; 
Rathorc, Kachawali^ UhoMn^ and Sliidioiliaf Tlie different 
IdniJs of BrabTiiins arc Pushkamti^ Srimali. Joiihi^ and FalliwaL 
Tho last-montionccl caatc wero much more numerous boforc the 
time of Dowan Salem Singh, under whose tyranny they sufiforcd 
much* and many of thorn loft the State on that aocoimt; they 
w^erc good oultitaters, and Jaisalinir has auaLalneii a great loss 
in them. 



GENERAL DE,SCRTin'10N OF 
MOUNT ABU 


MouiT Ajiu is ft detached hiE of tlia AnwaIJi timgc, Mornewhat 
wuth-east of the caoira of tihe Sirohi Stftto; it in separated from 
this rjinge by e valley about fiftooa miles wide; it- in principally 
solid granite, in many plactis well covered with wjiJ, and well 
wooded, eapocliilly its valleys and watered slopes. The nliape 
of Llie niountdin is long and natrow, being about fourteen mhea 
in length by two to four miles in breadth on the top. The base 
Is twenty miles in length by eight miles in breadth at its 
widest part. The direction of the hill ia from south-west to 
north-eaat. Its principal peak. Guru Sikhar, towards tlie 
north end, is the highest in Sajputom, being 5653 feet above 
tho level of the SBa, The station of Mount Abu is about 4000 
feet above searievol; it is built on an irregular plateau, sur¬ 
rounded by severai projectii^ peats and elevated ridges, topped 
by luige boulders, some of which present very foneifii] Hbapos. 
Among these ore the « Nun and " Toad " rocks, which present, 
on a very largo scaJo, a remarkablo resemblance to a nun and 
a toad. The Nun rock was struck by lightning in i S^o, and 
a pieco of atniie, rescmblbig a long straight nose, iletaihcd. 
'IImre is still, however, much rewmblanoe to a nun in the 
Btoiio inkcD ioid 


6na, another conaiderablc plateau, is about live miles from 
Abu station; it ia 500 feet liigher than Abu, and Iisk below 
the lUiiin peak of Guru Sikhar, and somewhat south of that 
elevation. This plateau is surrounded by low ridges. It con- 
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tains three small tanks, which hold water a great part of the 
year, and has some good wells close to the villages on it. It 
is cooler than Abu, and would be a good site for a sanitariiun 
if sufficient water could be assured. 

Lakes avd Tanks ,—The Nakhi Talao or Abu Lake is 
situated close to the station, on the west side of the bazaar; 
it is about half a mile long by a quarter of a mile broad. It is 
veiy shallow on the east side towards the bazaar, but is twenty 
to thirty feet deep towards the dam on the west. Although 
this lake has, according to the local legend, been excavated by 
the nails of saints (whence its name), there is little doubt of 
its being of volcanic origin; but it has been considerably 
deepened and enlarged by a dam on the Anadra side. It is 
most pictmesquely situated between high hills with projecting 
peaks. The slopes and ravines adjacent ai-e well wooded, 
especially on the south and west, and there are several rocky 
islands in the lake, which add greatly to the picturesque 
beauty of the scene. Some of them are partially covered 
with bushes and grass. There is an overflow from the lake 
for a considerable time after the monsoon season, but this 
generally ceases before the end of the hot weather, and the 
water level sinks considerably below the top of the bund before 
the rains set in to again replenish it. 

The water of the Abu Lake is not potable, and even the 
wells in its vicinity, at certain seasons when it is low, or when 
the decay of vegetable matter around its edges is at its height, 
smell heavily, are full of organic matter, and unpleasant to 
the taste, which is not the case with most of the station wells 
at a distance. This lake is held sacred by Hindus, who per¬ 
form pilgrimages by walking round it, by drinking from it, and 
by washing in it. Occasionally individuals weary of life, from 
some incurable disease or from some other cause, resort to it 
for suicide, in the hope of immediate transportation to a better 
land, where they would be free from their malady. 
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A large tank is being wmplotyd hy i\w Sirolii Darbar 
alcove tKo Dilwara abaiiL a DiUe and a hiilf iVom Abu, 

which will held about 5 o,ooq,ooo gallanB of watorn This will 
be dolItiOLbd from high ground, imd be of much superior quality 
to that of the lake. It ib propoEod to diatribute tliia water to 
the station by pipes, and ii is Loped it will completely remedy 
the Byjiroitj wbitih pbme OTery ymir 1 luring ihfj crowd eci 
season, when the best wells become low, and reBmctions hare 
to bo pnir uu the c|naiiLiLy drawn rrom lIihui, 

Daring the monsoon season the edges of the lake ore sur* 
rounded liy green anil weetls^ sind there is veiy Httlo 

marshy ground even in ihe wettest weather* Nevertheless, 
the hauHcy in its Yicmity are more malarious thjm in oiher 
ports of the station^ anil l>oating on or walking too fre¬ 
quently by its edges, after the rains have stopped, has been 
considered sulTiuiout to Jieoouut for j^evere attacks of malarial 
fever. During the hot weather, when the water level of the 
lake has generally fallen considerably, arul when its shores are 
dry and free froui rank vogetatiou, the same unhealthmess does 
not seem to exist, and the roads and paths about it are then 
very favoured resorts for those in search of fresh air and 

Cliitiatt JtaiiifiiiL — The ehmate of Abu, for the greater 

portion of tho year^ Lh very .agreeable and healthy. The fiofisoua 
do net differ in time from those usually experienoed in the 
plaiuH., Mcept that the temperature is always 10 to 20 degrees 
lower- 

During the hot seoa^nn, which commenees about the middU 
of April, the midday temperature ts at times unpleasantly 
high, ejipecially aftor seasons of injsuflieleiit rainfall when it 
sometimes rises to 96^ or 97“ E, iu the shade, and on one or 
two oecoBbns it reached ioq^ R; which ih, however, very 
unusual The thermometor sel-doiii exceeds 90* or 94* in the 
hottft&t days, and owing to the dryness and Iighiness of the 
atmosphere, and to the ahsoneo of bqi winde^ the hoiU at this 
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period of the year is not generally trying to the constitution 
of Europeans. Punkhas are seldom used, the doors of houses 
are kept open, and the constant south-west breeze, which 
crosses the desert as a hot wind, becomes cool by the rapid 
expansion of the air as it ascends the hill, and this moderates 
the temperature, which would otherwise doubtless be in¬ 
tense on the rocky surface of Abu in summer. The nights 
and mornings are almost invariably cool, fresh, and invigo¬ 
rating. 

During the rainy season the temperature is always pleasant, 
but the air is then damp, and fires are required in the houses 
to keep them dry. During December, January, and February, 
frosty nights are frequent, and a cold north-east wind gene¬ 
rally blows over the hill at that season. From the middle of 
October to the end of November there is sometimes a good 
deal of malarial fever, especially among the natives, who are 
badly housed and badly clothed. Years of light rainfall are, 
as in the plains, less feverish than years of a heavy monsoon. 
It is my experience that a heavy downpour of rain at the 
beginning of the monsoon, which washes the hill thoroughly 
before everything becomes welded to the surface by the rapid 
growth of vegetation which takes place after the soil becomes 
moistened, lessens the fever of the season; the early appear¬ 
ance of frost has also a good effect in this direction. 

Hardly any season passes without cases of enteric fever 
among the Europeans in Abu, and it is not uncommon among 
the natives, especially children. Soldiers, convalescent from the 
disease, come up the hill in early spring and carry the germs 
of enteric into the sanitarium and station. 

It is supposed that the temperature on Abu has increased 
since the hill was first occupied as a sanitarium, owing to the 
reckless way in which many of the peaks have been cleared of 
timber, and the consequent drying up of several springs and 
streams at an early time of the year. Forest regulations have 
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been in force for the last five years, and the destruction of the 
best timber is now prevented. 

The time at which the rains set in varies; they usually 
commence, with thunderstorms, about the middle of June, and 
there are generally passing showers in the last week of May. 

The rainy season, as in all hill stations, is rendered some- i 
what unpleasant by the prevalence of fog and drizzle, and the • 
intense moisture of the atmosphere. But the temperature is 
cool and pleasant, and there is none of the stifling damp heat 
of the plains; the climate, too, is healthy at this season. The 
rainfall is generally heavy, but not excessive, and varies greatly 
from year to year. The average during the last twelve years 
has been 66.28 inches, but there have been years of unusual - 
rainfall, such as 1862, in which 123, and 1893, in which 130 
mches were registered; again, in 1868, 31, and in 1898, 36 
inches only Avere recorded. In 1893, 201 inches were regis¬ 
tered at the RaUway School, where the rainfall is generaUy 
much greater than in the station. However, only 46 inches 
were registered there during 1898. The average fall of June 
is about 8 inches, of July about 25 inches, of August about 20 * * 

inches, and of September about i o inches. The monsoon rains 
usually cease, as they begin, with thunderstorms, about the 
middle of September, after which, for a few weeks, an occasional 
shower falls, and there are generally a few heavy showers during 
the cold weather about Christmas. 

A short intervd of warmer weather foUows the monsoon, 
and durmg the period of the drying-up of the rains there is a 
good deal of malarial fever, especially among the natives; but 
the disease is not often of a very severe type. From the j 

middle of October to the middle of November is generally the i 

most unhealthy time of the year. 

During the cold season, from December to March, the ’ 

climate is very healthy and bracing, and fires are required in ’ 

the houses; but the cold is not excessive, as the temperature 
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seldom folk below 40", and the average is 6 q*, Hoar-frcHet 
fjften covers r.lia ground, s^ometiine^ remaining m the ehedo till 
nearly noon, and then ieo forms oa any iStill water. On the 
whole, Abii may bo eDoaiderad as possessing a very gixH] climate, 
{;cm1iiiied wilh the advantage of beantLfuJ scenery, European 
ohUdron located on Mount Abu keep in gooti bealth at all 
seasons. They maluLalii tlieir YigKiiir mui retain much of ihoir 
brigliL coniplexioEL 

Sa 7 i}^lhn , — Tho sanitary orrangi^monLs of Mount A bn are 
well direeted by the Magistrate, advised by the Local Municipal 
C<.>nimittee and the Reridonoy Surgeon, Western Rajputana 
StatoSv Much attention is given to draiTiage, ooii^ervanay^ and 
the prevention of ovor-orowding, to which there is a great 
tendency in the hot weather. 

The toirii fjf Kerari, at Abu Road, has recently bccu well 
<lr^ed by the Sbchi Dorbar, and great attention m now given 
te conservancy Lhera 

Wat^ Supply ,—Coiusidermg the hilly nature of the surface 
on the summit of Abu, perennia] springs of water ore fyngtiWIy 
lew and small. This is doublltias owing to ibe generally im¬ 
pervious nature of the rock preventing deep percolation. But, 
for tha Hama ruasou,. water can ba gut in almost every vfdley, 
within twenty cr thirty feet of the umfaeCp by sinking wells 
thruLigh Lli‘» M^my of the basins retaining these ctiIIbc- 

tions of water are email ond shallow, so that the supply is scon 
axhaioitiKl, and towards tho end of the dry saason the woHh in 
them cease to yield much j those situated lowest in the valleys 
nearest the deepest part of the baam lasting Icngcsi, and always 
giviig the most. Tho water in all these wells^ although un- 
oortaiu as to quantity, is of good quality. 

jSa 7 ihqi(/ike 4 .—Earthquaken are very frequent at Abu at 
uncertaia intorvals. Tho shocks are generally very slight, 
and have an undulatory mo Lion, but are aoc.‘ii>inpanioi] with 
much nimblmg noise. From information derived from local 
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sages, there appears to have been a severe shock in Sambat, 
1 88 1 or 1882 (a.d. 1825 or 1826), which caused damage to 
houses, and cracked some of the arches of the Dilwara temples; 
also a somewhat severe earthquake in 1849 or 1850. Again, 
in 1875 there was a considerable shock, accompanied by a 
very loud and alarming noise. This shock was felt at Jodh- 
pore, about 150 miles away. From these instances it would 
seem that the more severe shocks occur at intervals of about 
twenty-five years. The great earthquake of June 1897, which 
did so much damage in Calcutta, Assam, and other parts of 
India, was hardly perceptible in Abu. No year passes without 
earthquakes of some sort on Mount Abu, but they are gene¬ 
rally nothing more than a slight underground rumbling. The 
legend is that holy Abu rests on the horns of a great bull, and 
that when he is displeased by the sins of the people, he shakes 
his head, thereby producing an earthquake. The importation 
of beef is said to be always followed by an earthquake. Beef 
is forbidden on the hill by treaty, but is sometimes smuggled 
in by cooks. 

JEpidemics .—It is remarkable that Abu, notwithstandmff 
the great flow of pilgrims, is unusually free from epidemic 
disease. Cholera is almost unknown on the hill, only one 
imported case having been seen there within the memory of 
the oldest inhabitant. Plague found its way to the foot of 
the hill, but fortimately it was intercepted there. Small-pox 
alone, of this group, makes occasional ravages among the 
aborigines, who manage to evade vaccination. T3rphoid fever 
is frequently seen, both among Europeans and natives, and 
this is only what might be expected, as many of the young 
soldiers are barely convalescent from the disease when they 
are sent up the hill for change. 

CivU and Military Station .—Abu is the head-quarters of 
the local Government of Rajputana, and the principal sani¬ 
tarium for the British troops of the Bombay command. The 
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Lawrence School for soldiers’ children, and Railway School for 
children of Railway employes and others, are located on the 
hill. Abu is also the summer head-quarters of the Western 
Rajputana States Residency, and several of the chiefs of 
Rajputana reside on the hill during the hot months. Abu 
sanitarium includes barracks for about 150 troops, quarters 
for women and children, and a station hospital; also houses 
and quarters for ten or twelve officers. Invalid and con¬ 
valescent soldiers come up the hill early in March, and many 
of them get permission to return to their regiments in the 
plains in July, as they dislike the damp of the monsoon 
season; others only go down at the beginning of the cold 
weather, or in time to catch the home transports. 

PopulcUion ,—The population varies very much, according 
to the season of the year. From the middle of March to the 
middle of July the season is at its height. There are some¬ 
times about 400 to 500 Europeans on the hill—officers, their 
families, soldiers, and children—and the native population is 
at this time greatly increased by the influx of servants, trades¬ 
people, and workpeople. During the rains the population 
diminishes, but it again increases towards the end of Sep¬ 
tember, when the second season begins. From November to 
March the population is at its lowest; even the bazaar is then 
somewhat deserted; and the school children take their holi¬ 
days about Christmas, so this further depletes the winter 
population. 

There are several small villages on Abu inhabited by 
Rajputs, Bhils, Brahmins, and Banias; the latter are princi¬ 
pally residents of the Abu bazaar, where they are mostly 
connected with the supply trade of the hill. 

Temples and Shrines .—There are many temples and shrines 
on Mount Abu, and these attract a continuous stream of 
pilgrims from various parts of India. The Jain temples at 
Dilwara—a small village outside the Abu station—are the 
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lumi cfllebmted. They ure nbont 700 years old, mid two of 
them hftTo beautifiiUy oorred eoilinga anil coluimw. They 
MO visiuja by niftny himdi-uiln of Jams ftnoiially, and Abu is 
one of tho four principal places of pil^riuia^e of this sect. 
Gau Mukh, Guru Sildtor, Achalgarli, Aohleswar, and Llie shruie 
of Adhar Devi are all regularly frequented by batches of pil- 
gnins, which come and go bhroughont tlie yewf* 

—There la new a good metiJIod road ^om Ahu 
Hoad Station to Blount Abu, 17 miles in length, and on the 
other Kide of the hill Lhere is a zigzag path coonoeting the 
station with the old Ahmodabod-AJmeTe highway. Thera is a 
good road from Abu to UHa, which passes the Dilwara tcmploa. 
All these roads haire been much improved during recent years. 
There ara also made paLlm to all the iuipertmit shrines and 
objects of interest on Alount Abu. 

Ik^etdian ,— ^There mo a j^ood polo ground, racket, tennis, 
and baiiniinton oourta, a cricket ground, a racecourse, juid a 
golf links on the hills. Visitors to Mount Abu aro much 
mdobtetl to the local chief, and to Home of the other liberal 
oLitifs of Rajputuna, who have contributed largely to the funds 
from which these pleasure grounds have been maile out of 
hard and rugged upheavals, that almost defied dynamite. 

Fain .—There aio na fairs of ajiy importance held on 
Abu, but great hands of pilgrims, called ' iiiarjgB mostly 
JaiiiH and Vishmis from purta of India^frequont the hill 
On these occasion* the Dilwara and other Jain temples on 
Abu benefit largely fbjm tlie pilgrims’ dimationB, and, owing to 
the sanctity of the hill and the number of ahrines and temples 
on It, pilgrmos are always coming and going; but a Hpecial 
pigrunage, called "Singat," oceum every twelfth year, when 
thousands of people throng the hiU. A pilgrim-tax ts levied 
by the Darbar of Sirohi on Mabajana, Snnars, and Kalals of all 
districta who como from pUoes outside Sirohi. 

Jiffttiiol is a hospital for the Rajputana 
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Agency Staff and the Agent Governor-General’s escort, and a 
charitable dispensary for the poor, on Mount Abu; and there 
is a second charitable dispensary at Abu Road Station. The 
charitable institutions are partly supported by private subscrip¬ 
tions, collected by the Readency Surgeon, Western Rajputana 
States, from residents and visitors on Mount Abu during the 
season. Government gives medicines and hospital assistants 
free, and the Sirohi Darbar provides the dispensary house at 
Abu Road free of rent. 

In 1897, 31 in-patients and 4632 out-patients were treated 
in the Abu Charitable Dispensary, and 10 major and 134 
minor operations performed in it. 

In the Abu Road Dispensary, 71 in-patients and 16,999 
out-patients were treated, and 48 major and 619 minor opera¬ 
tions performed in 1897. 

As the population of Abu and Abu Road bazaars is princi¬ 
pally engaged in the food supply of Mount Abu, most of the 
attendance at these institutions is in the summer months, 
there being fewer people resident in the cold weather. 




SANDS, SALT, FOSSILS, AND LIME 

There is no doubt in the minds of scientific men regarding 
the sands of Jaisahnir, that they must have been left there by 
the rolling ocean, of which there are stUl many weU-marked 
indications imprinted on the country. Moreover. sea^sheUs 
fossil terebratula, and other fossilised marine invertebrate, can 
^ readily picked out of the sandstone rocks or coUected 
from the ground, which sets the question beyond dispute, 
t is, however, different with Marwar, and there are but few 
traces of the sea, which could not have come much beyond the 
mouth of the Luni, before it is lost in the Rann of Kutch. 
Mr. T. La Touche, of the Geological Survey, is of opinion that 
e sands of Marwar have been mostly blown up from Kathi¬ 
awar, by the steady south-west wind, during countless ages, and 
that this has been supplemented by grains of sand worn off 
the rocks by the same prevailing wind. The sands of Marwar 
contain fossils of extinct foraminifera. which are found in 
abundance m the sands of Kathiawar, and the grains of this 

less rounded ends than those of sea- 
sand which become blunted by being rolled together. The 
c cified protozoa, or fossU foraminifera, account for the abun¬ 
dance of carbonate of lime in the form of kankar. which is 
found m the subsoil of Marwar. The monsoon rains dissolve 
out the hme of these mmute shells; it filters through the 
sand m wlution, and as evaporation takes place in tL dry 
^n. the hme is deposited below, and kankar is thus formeZ 
men sancttiUs grow to a certain height, their bases become 
stationary, but their tops are blown forward from time to time 
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and re-formed by the sand brought up from behind; this con¬ 
tinues indefinitely. 

The salt, manufactured at Pachbhadra and other places, 
by digging pits in the sand and allowing crystallisation to take 
place imder evaporation, is dissolved out and washed down 
from the hills during the monsoon season. The solution per¬ 
colates slowly through the sands, and by evaporation during 
the dry season the chloride of sodiiun is eventually deposited 
in the soil, where it remains until it is collected in the 
above way. 




SHORT HISTORY OP MARWAR 

THE EARLIER RAJPUT PERIOD 


The ruling family of Marwar are Rathores. of the Surajwansh 
or Sim family, and claim their descent from Kush, the second 
^n of Rama, the celebrated king of Ajodhya. The word 
“ Rathore ” is said to be derived from “ Rashtwar,” which means 
‘‘ b essed of Rashtar Sena,” the falcon of the world, which was 

the insi^a adopted by Mansa Devi, the family goddess of the 
mlers of Marwar. 


Kanauj is said to have been conquered by Nenpal of the 
Rathore clan m 470 a.d. He was succeeded by Bharat, who 
had thirteen sons, from whom sprang many branches of the 
Rathore clan. They ruled here for seven hundred years, and 
formed one of the four great Rajput kingdoms among whom 
todia was divided at the time of the first Mahomedan invasion 
Kanauj was situated on the KdU Nadi. In its prosperous days 
It was a very large town, having a circumference of thirty 
mi es. Jai Chand, the last king of Kanauj, picked a bitter 
quairel with Pnthvi Raj Chohan, his cousin, and the last of 
he Hmdu kings of Delhi. He called on Shahabuddin Ghori 
for help, with whose aid the Delhi king was defeated, taken 
p« and eventually killed. The Mahomedan conqueror 

fortl!f T ^'7 besieged its 

fortress. Jai Chand and his men fought very bravely, but 

were severely defeated; and thus both the great Hindu king¬ 
doms of Delhi and Kanauj were brought to ruin in 1193 a.d 
biaji and Saitramji, the two grandsons of Jai Chand. 
roamed about as outlaws against the Mahomedan rule for 
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dgbtoon ycMB. till at last, m I 3 ii| tb«y left tbcir mother* 
c»iiutry with only two hnntlred followers, and pfucecded on 
a pilgriinaf'u to tho holj Ebrino of DwilrkA, whore thoy alow 
tAviA Phuloni, 11 notorious robber, SaiLramji was IdUed. but. 
Siaji couiiniiod bk uiarcb into Maiwor, and conquered lUohwo 
and other districts, till ho roached Foli. tbon hold by PolHwiil 
Braluuins, who were cuustantly harasjseil by Jisirs and Miniis. 
Against them tho Brahnnns sought tho assistaiioa of tho 
bravo Siaji, who, with hk foUowors, Kuooecdcd in putting to 
tho sw'ord a largo nuuiher of tho Matr and Mina froohooters. 
On tho ontroftties of theso Brahmins, Skji agreed to settle 
an long them as their piotootor. Shortly after, at tho instance 
of a Solaiikhi wife, he dosuoyod these Braliiiiia Jogirdats and 
Lecamo master of FalL From that date ho assumod tho title 
of Rfiu, aiid mode Pali tho principal seat of his government, 
Uk son ami auceasaor, Asthimji. oonquored the land of Kher 
freiri the Gohil Rajpuia, while Sonig, the younger brother of 
A&tlxAnji, tflfjk Edor. 

L-honda, tooth in descent from Siitji, and succes&jr Uj liao 
HcorATnjij oonquerod MAndtiTG' from Pf^rihar Kajputs in I39S j 
the scat of the Rathoro Ch>veruiiient was then transferred 
from Pali to Mandore. He then conquered Nagoro, and took 
Nandole and luany other plwies; tho time of Kao Chonda 
may, Uierefore, he reekoned the actual conquest of Marwar. 

In j 409 A.D. Rao Chniida was sucoeedofl by his son, Rao 
Rirmah a giant in ake and strength, according to local hiaioty 
and legciida Ho wked Ajmorc, and restored it to Meywor, 
and ho woe also the first to enforce tho equality of weights 
and iiieflsuros throughout his dominionR. Ho W'as slain wbde 
attempting to seize the thruin> of Meyww, 

Kao JodhAj the eldest surviving sou of Rao Rinual, auc- 
coeded his father. He eonquered Sojat in 1455* atid laid tho 
foundation of the city of Jodhpore (in 1459 i 
made hk capital. He had fourteen sona, By thk time the 
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Bflthores hnd conquered in thieo oenturica more than 70.000 
Aquaro milea of land. They were oxfjeedingly prolific, nnd 
ftlremly numbered 50,000 caviUiera. descendimtH of nno fattier. 

T^ee ohieffi ufone, Jodhd, bia rather and grandfather, produced 
fifty-two jumSp 

Rno Jodhd wjis sm 3 oo<!ded by his cldesL eon, Sdtal, who 
shortly alluT lost his life, ii, ,452. in a fight with the Pathans, 

who had corned off 140 maidens from a fair then being hold 
at Fipiir. 

Booda, the fourth sou of Rao Jodhd, established himsolf 
on the plaiiut of Merto, while RikA, the sixth son of JodhA, 
founded Bikonir, 

Mer Rsko Sdtd came Rao Sujn, the second son of Roo 
Jodha lie occupied the gaddi of Milrwifr for iwentysoren 
yoora, 

Rao Siijd ‘6 son, Baghji, died during his father’s lifetimo, 
and the succession therefore deTolrcd upon Sujii's grandson 
aingrt. it was during his reign that the Rathores fought 
under the standard of Moywar, led by Rana Stmgd against tha 
Mogul oinperor, Rabat, in the fatal field of Riana, in 1538, 
m which the Boo's grandson, Rai Mai, and many otJ,er hrovo 
Rajputfi, loflt tlioir Jives. 

Rflo Gdngjl, dying in 1531 or 1532. was succeeded by 
Maldeo, dunjig whoso roign Morwor attained to its renith of 
poWCT, territory, and iuiiopendonoe. Ho greatly oitomled hia 
dom^one by conquests from neighbouring States, and before 
his death ruled thfrty-oight dfririote. When irumiyun woa 
driven from the thnmo of Delhi by Shcr glmh, bo sought the 
protection of Malrico. hut in vain. Hnmiyun was then farced 
to cross the desert of Sindh, and his son Akbar was born 
at Urrou-kote at tliat time. Soon after Shcr Khah marched 
against Muld™ with .m army of 80.000 men, and suococ<led 
in do eating him ; but the Rathores fought so desperately that 
at the end bhor Shah is said to have exclaimed tlmt ho had 
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I t.lj.Q empire of Hiiidufita.u for a Lim[ltiil rif m 

rt aUuBion to the poverty of the country he hrtd unv.'ificly invaded- 
In I [ , Akbor, in revenge for Maldco^s inbospitablo ireutiuent 
y of liin fiitherp iaviiJed Msirwar^ ami took iMertu ji.od the im~ 
portant fortress of ffAgere, hoth of which places wore thou 
conferred on the chief of Biktmir. At the close of hm life the 
ohi Roo liAtl to ^tiLnd a suego in his capital, aiul wok obliged to 
yield homage^ and pay it m the peretin of hia Hcin^ Udai Singh. 

ChaudarseDt though a yonugor son, sueceeded hia fatlior, 
Maldeos but, in the third year uf his reigu^ Akhar t^aplnred 
dodhpore, and hold it till TV'hon it was restored to Udai 

Singhs the Rni|>fltor^s favourite. 

Udai Singh ruled from 1583 to t594. He was the first 
chief of Llarwar who received tho title of Raja hrom Akbar. 
The Emperor not only restored Uj Udai S 5 ingh all the |x>S5&k- 
sioiiHj excepting Ajmero, that ho had wrested from Mnldeo, but 
Eoveral rich districts in Malwa, Udai Singh nih^d with a 
strong hand, and obastUed the feudal lords who hax;l espoused 
the cause of his brother Oliaudarsen. Ho was very uu|H}pi.i 1 ar 
with tbo Charans, as ho confiscated some of their Tillages; ho 
had seventeou scins Eual the same n tnii ber of daughtiers. 

Raja SuT Siugh^ who succeeded his father in i 594^ attained 
to liigh honour with Akbar^ for whom ho conquered Gujerat 
and the Ueccim. For his services he hold tive fiefs in Gujerat 
and one in the Deccan, in addition to his native dominions of 
Marwar, and he had also the title of Saw^tii Hiija confsTretl on 
him by the Emperor. 

Raja Gaj Singh sueccoded his father, Sur Singh, in 16tg^ 
and ruled till 1638. He was niado viiseroy of the Deccan, and 
served with distinction in the wans of the empire. When 
Prince Khurram rebel huh ho uiarchod with the Emperor 
Jabojigir m put down the robellioiu In 1638 a serious rising 
broke out in Gujerat, and Gaj Singb ivas Kent to suppi^ss it* 
In bis endeavour to put down the rebels Gaj Singh lost his 
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life. Ho hfiwl two sods, Aidot Sicgb ond Jeuw^nt Singb, of 
whom t1j6 olilor was iliatniieHLo^l and doolAred inoompiiLaai to 
occupy tbo tlu-oue of Marwar, 

After Lhe death of Gaj Singk, tho sucoosaion doTolved upon 
tho second son, Jaswont Sm;^h^ who niic^l for forty-two ycars^ 
from 1633 to 1673. Local chtODLolos doaoribo him as a sove- 
roign ojiBiirpassetl in all piint^ely Tij-Luea by his predecessors 
and oontomporaries. Puring bis long roign ignorance ^md 
darknGBH ware diapelled from Maroo iand^ while leariimg' and arts 
made great progrew under his encouragement and patromige. 
He aerTed in the war of GoD.dwaDar whore he led a fcirce of 
twenty-two coiiLi i igci its 11 rider A11 miigze b. H owever^ during tho 
iirst twenty ycarE of Ms eorrioe he played a oomparatiYely siib- 
ordlnaiu part m the government of the empire until the illness 
of tho Emperor Sbahjehan in 1658, when Dara, as rogent, 
appointed him Viceroy of Matwa. It was at thk juncture 
that the civil war ef succe^^^ion broke out among the sons of 
Sbahjehon, and Jaswant Singh wm sent to opposie Aurangzab 
near Ujjidm He could have easily crualied hinip butp over- 
oonfident of the capabilitioB of his army, be gave hbn time to 
join with Ms brother Murad, so that he might iiave the glory 
of conquering two princes in one day, He was, however, over- 
sunguino, and failed m the ta^k he bad unwisely undertaken, 
Maharaje Jeswant Singh hatuil the ^lahofn&dans^ mi Aurang^ 
^eb moat of all; so his whole life was spent in an alLcEupt to 
rum the Moguls, he cared not whether by force or fraud. 
W'ith thk object in view, ho joined Aurangzoli against hlc 
brother Suja^ and when Uie battle liegan he turned upon 
AurangSEob's army, cut it to pieoes, plundered Llm imperial 
campp and auccecilcd m bringing miiqh spoil to Jodhporo. He 
ihcn joined Dara against Auiangzcb, but the EiinicroT ofiPerod 
Jaswant Singh the viceroy ally of the DcGcaiii which ho accepted. 
Whon ho reached tho Doccan, he planned the death of tho 
Idng'a lieutunant, and then stirred up Prince Muazzaui to rebol 
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agnimt Aurtuigzcb. Wlien Another Viceroy wus jwnt thero, 
ha had Lo tly for hi!$ life> and was pursued bj the prmca and 
Jaswant Singh boyond ih© border. In order to get rid of this 
powerful foe, whom he oould nut anbdue openly, the Emperor 
jiraiendod friendship with jAswnnt Singh, and appointed him 
to the viceroyolty of Kabul; but ho had his i«m and hoir, 
Friihi Singh, murdered at Delhi an soon as the fathor was out 
of the way. The legend is that the boy was envolopai in a poi¬ 
sonous robo, from which bo absorbed the uoxtuua dmg and diod. 
Tiie ouid clitfiate of AfgUauistan killed Jaswant Singh'ii two 
remaiiimg sons; the veteran Rathore warrior ibon died of griof 
in afnaroign loud, and his chhitKri is still f)reiierved at Jamrood. 

After the death nf Maharaja Jaswant Singh, bis wife, who 
was with him, was In her seventh moiiLti of pregnancy; sho 
made up her mind Lu beouiite S(tl\ but was forcibly prevatited 
by one of the late Eaja'a clansmon. On their return journey 
to ilodhpore, sho gave birth to a poethuinous son at Lahore, 
who afterwards ruled as Ajit Singh. When the infant prinoo 
was a few months old, tho guardiana resumed their joumoy 
to their native country via Delhi; but Aurangzeb commauded 
that the infant should be surrendered to his custody, in tho 
hope of being able to destroy hinn However, the Rajputs in 
charge became euspiciouE of the Emporor’s in ten i ions, and, 
wdihout delivering their infant chief into his hands, tlmy 
managed to escape beyond Delhi, after a severe lint tie, during 
which the infant prince was saved hy l)eiug ooncealed in a 
basket, such us that carried by snake-eharmeni. Gokal Das 
Khichi, in tho garb of a snake-ch armor, carriod the infant 
prince utf, ami iiitriiated him to Prohit J^uji, wliose Dbani 
was at Kalindri, in Siiohi, in which place he protooted the 
young prince for seven years, after which he was taken away 
and concealed in the Siwana hills known as “ CUh&ppan-ka- 
Pahdr." Here ho was visited from time to time hy his clans¬ 
men, who continued to harass the Mabomedans located in the 
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country. After tlia at DoHu, AuraDf'stub inTadeH:] Alurwnr, 
took anil pliinJcrod Jodbpore. Hb aIbo iHieked all tho lar|,fQ 
I owns, destroyed the Hindu templca, and eommanded thai. « 1 J 
Eathores ahmdd Ijb forcibly converted to Mabomedaniwn, irith 
the result that tho Hajputa combined againBL him, and in the 
wars which ensued Aurangzeb gauittl little, either in honour 
or power. The chief lesder of the Rathore«. and the most 
faithfu] adherent to the infant Moliuraja Ajit Singh during tho 
critical time of Ids minority, was Durga Dasa, a very vnliaut 
Hajpiit., who sacrificed everything in the service of IiIh lord. 
Ciilonol Tod, in his annals, mfiinus us that it was with rare 
fortitude, [latience, valour, imd devotion that such a handful 
Ilf Ratbores could hold their own fur eo long a time ogainsi 
such a powerful monarch as Aumngzcb, In 1680 -81 he mif-* 
fereil a ilisastreua defeat at the hands of the Rathoros, who 
supported Lis fotirtli son, Akbar^ in his robcLtion against ins 
fatlier. Years of anaiehy then followed in Marwar, and the 
Bftthores were much subdued, in consequence of the occujiation 
of their capital by Mahomedans, when Ajit Singh, at the %^e 
of twenty-one. La 1701 A,a put himself at the head of a largo 
body of the dan, and marcheil on Jodhpore city, from which 
ho expelled Aurangiffib’s govomor and killed himdrcds of his 
gorrlion. The city was again taken by Bahadur Shall in 1708, 
and hold till 1710, when it was Mstorod to Ajit Singh by Shah 
Alam. Maharaja Ajit Singh was, however, not oven at this 
period allowed to real at his capital undisturlied. It waa in¬ 
vested by tho Sayyails, who carried off his son, Abhai Slugh, as a 
hostage, but they wore finally defeated by the .Maharaja and 
compelled to raiire from JoilJipro. Maharaja Ajit Singh waa 
much mixed up in the intrigues uf the Imperial Court; h© 
was as brave as be was wise, and ovontuaUy came into great 
favour with the Empcrur. Ha is said to have made and un- 
mado sovon suecessiva Emperors of Delhi bofore he died at 
JodbjHiro in 1774, leaving behind Iiim five mm. 
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AbTiai Sid^Il succc^^ to tlio t^uddi ftru] nilofi for twoDty- 
fivo yonrs; ho wua a nbhleto^ tho boat awoidamuu hi 

RajwATA, imd he wai glvotl Nagore and Eifar by Llitr Kinporor. 
He rendered groat aotvicn tu Mobammad Sli^ih in subduing 
Sborbaland Klianj tbo rebel of Ahmodabad. After tbk Im 
reLiimorl to Jodhporo with the apoib of Giijurat, wliioh 
materially helped him in Htfoii;^.hening his forts and garrkona. 
Ho abo, with the aid of Ms brother, BakJiat Singh, gamtHi 
A groat Wetory over Jai Singh, lLa chief of Ambon 

MaJiarajEi Abiiai Kiogh dietl in 1750, and was sueeecdcd 
by hiH son, Ram Singh. Many battles wero foiighl ImiwiAtn 
Ram Singh and his unolo Pakhat Singh for the of 

Marwar; but at last tbo latter eonquered ansi masle 

Maharaja^ althougb Ram Singb bml the help of tho Mahjattas 
to suslam hbi elaims, Maharaja Bakhat Singh was a cMef 
of great personal prowsm and a greai luiyler; his esS raordinary 
exploits aro adll recounted by Chirana, and he is assigned 
H very high place among the rulers of tha Rntliore clan, both 
on account of Iilk strict justioe during the long period ho 
governed Nagore, and also for lik wwlLke acbieveuients, 

Bakhat Singh wait suuceedorl by liia son, Bijai Singhj who 
ruled mth much difficulty, at first on account of a oonibmfltion 
made against him by Ram Singh and Jai-appa ScindiJi, The 
nnit^d forces defeated his army at Merta, compelled him to 
cede Ajmere to the ^Iuhmit.Uoji, and to pay a triennial tribute 
for Lhe uiurder of Jai-appa ScindJa, which afterwards took 
place in Marw'ar. Ram Singh died iu exile in 1773 ; after 
this Mar war wai? free from a-^ar for a considerable tune, 
although much harassed by MahratU freebootere. The Raj¬ 
put States were, about that time^ much imtatcd on account of 
frequent raids by Mahrattas^ consequently iVIcywarp Marwjir, 
and iloyptm^ jurntNl orndc^ and gained a victory over Scindia 
and Bo Boyne outside the town of Merta, rrom which place 
and Frtnri Ajmere they wero driven out with great loss. 
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However, Scindia soon rallied his amiy, recaptured Ajmere, 
and imposed a fine of sixty lakhs on the Rajputs. Bijai 
Singh was a vegetarian and also strictly forbade the use of 
liquor and other intoxicants; he died in 1794, leaving a 
reputation for great piety behind. 

At the time of Bijai Singh’s death, his grandson, Bhim 
Smgh, was at Jaisalmir; he galloped to Jodhpore and seized 
the vacant gaddi, the rightful heir to which was Zalim Singh, 
the eldest surviving son of Maharaja Bijai Singh. Bhim* 
Singh, being afraid of the rightful heir and of other pre¬ 
tenders, slew or drove into exile all who could lay any claim 
to the throne. Man Singh, who took refuge within the 
walls of Jalore fort, however, evaded his tyranny, although 
Maharaja Bhim Smgh made several unsuccessful attacks on 
the stronghold, and endeavoured in vain to seize the person 
of Man Singh. Maharaja Bhim Singh died in 1804, and 
It is remarkable that there was no famine or scarcity during 
his time—a period of ten years. 

Maharaja Man Singh succeeded Bhim Singh to the gaddi 
in 1804, and ruled nearly forty years, although discord and 
contusion prevaUed during his time. The leading nobles of 
Jodhpore produced a posthumous son of Maharaja Bhim 
Singh, and, with the aid of Jeypore, nearly succeeded in 
wresting the State from Man Singh, who, however, with the 
help of Amir Khan, defeated his enemies. The nobles then 
left the country and took refuge at the courts of Meywar 
Jeypore, Bundi, Kotah, and Bikanir, where they intrigued 
against and occasionaUy organised attacks on Marwar. Maha¬ 
raja Man Singh early refused to take any part in State affairs 
md nommated his eldest son, Chatar Singh, as his regent.’ 
In 1818, at the commencement of the Pindari war, a treaty 
of alhance was concluded between the British Government 
and the chief of Marwar. Chatar Singh died suddenly, 
whereupon his father resumed the administration. Internal 
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rlii^^nsioDG imd mkndc, bowover, continued; lIic Nutb^^ con¬ 
trolled the atlMT^ of tliii StJLta and h^kl ilie Maharaja na a 
mere pnppt in their power till 1839, when the Britkb 
Govemment had lx> mtorfero, in cider to suTe the 'Sinia 
being wholly umdo over to thenip A Rritish force under 
Colonel Sutherland held Jodhpore for dve months, till order 

restored, 

Malmraja Mon Singh, the lust descendant of Abhui Singh, 
died vnihant heins^and Maharaja Takhat Singh of Ahraednagar 
vrm adopted and pub on the throne in 1843. Owing to eon- 
atauti diapiitOB between the Barbar and the Thakaia, the adhini 
of Marwar remained in an un^eatiafoctory ctato for a 
Mahamja Takhab Singh was, however, a loyal chief, and did 
good servicEs ILL the inuLiny uf 185/^ when inEmj Kimipeun 
ladies found a safe asylum in his fort at Jodhporo, and during 
which tiNOiibiesoine [Hiriod he did his utmost to aaaiat the 
Government. He was famous for his hospitality and the 
oxcoilcmco of bis wine. 

Maharaja Takhat Singh diwl in 1873, and w:is Hucoeodoil 
by his eldest son, Midior^je Jaswant Singh, G.C.SX, who was 
lh>m at AhmeclDagar in t &37j befcure Iiih father wtii adopted 
into Marwar; ho suoceeded to the g&^di of Jodhpore in 1873. 
and diwl in October 1895^ Ha was a typical Kiyput chief, 
dignified, oonrteous, genial, and genorouG in a high degree; he 
was a keen AportHUnin, vary fond of horsoe, a great patron of 
the turf, and any broken-down jockey or neetly racittg man, 
svho caina to Jodhpore in his time, could rely on his sym¬ 
pathy and Assistance. Although a Htricl Hindu, he was very 
broad-minded in ocolesia^tical matters, and held i.hat all re- 
liginna wore good and dosomng of support Ho was very 
ohontablOf and many who hail met with miKrorLiine exis^ted 
on hie Imunty- Undor Maharaja Jaswant Singh's rule much 
prcgTDSS was made in adtiiinistratlon in Mur war; the law 
coiiria ware reformed, boundary and revenue settkiiicins 
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made, ftiit-iiiwry anddaooity put ilwwn, anil n good vator supply 
provided for tbo capital. In his timo ntauy now tanks were 
tnodo and old ones improved tlmnighout the State; the mil- 
way was constructed, and i.h« ronds around Judhpnro metalled. 
Inliind ciiHLoms were rcgtiJatcd, nud transit duties abulisliod. 
The two regiments of Jmprifd Service Cavalry, the State's 
(][Uota to the defenoe of the empire, were recruited and trained, 
and are now well mounted, thoroughly equipped, ntu) able to 
take their place in the field gainst any enemy to BritiKh 
supremacy in India. ArborieulLnre and forestry' received par¬ 
ticular attention, and the trees planted under the iminedhiie 
supervision of Hfe Highness have dune much to itnprovo the 
sujTountlingB of Jodhpura city, and to steady the sand that 
fonnorly drifted ns in the open desert, hut which is now covered 
with trees and grass, and i» fairly stable at all seasons of the 
year. Nearly all the iiospitab adorning the capital iind the 
dispensiu-les, which confer so much benefit on the sick pewr 
of the out'distriets, were established during the lifetime of 
Maliaraja Jaswant Singh. Vaccination was made gcneml 
throughout the country, and sivnitation received eunsideration 
and made cumiilcrable progress during his time. Education 
was particularly fostered, and many schools were eaiablished, 
the pupils of which aro largely employed in the milway and 
other departments of the 13 tote, Scholarehip for Matwar 
hoys wore given at some of the Indian universities, and two 
metlical studentships fur female students were founded in the 
Agra medical schoo] by the Maloinija, who was always pleased 
to iMlvance any cause likely to benefit hiu own subjects ur the 
pwpio of India gctiidrally, 

Maharaja Jriswant iitngh was born outside Marwar, and 
tl^ gave rise to a dispute on the death of Maharaja Takhut 
Singh. Maliaraj Zorawar Singh, the second brother of His 
Highness, and the lirst-bom of Maharaja Takhal Singh in 
Mnrw'ar, ekiined to succeed his father, but his claim wjis not 
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recogmsed by the Bntkh GoTemmont, nor upheld by the 
SarrlFtTH of t.he Siata [ ^ the ptetender accoptod the lUOvitAbk 
tuxid settled dowu under the righlfnl heir'w rulfip g’lvin^^ no 
furtbflp trouble during the tost of bis lifetime. 

For many yoar^ baroto the doatli of Maharaja Sit JofiTT'^aut 
Singh, Cobnol llaharaj Dhiraj Sir PraUp Singh* G.C.SI.* 
carried nn the goveruiuent of cho State ; but tho chief wiis ever 
ready ’^vith good ^tdirice when it waft nuetled, and he had abso¬ 
lute coq£ deuce in the loyalty of his younger brother Ckmrn- 
quently good govemmeuL woii established out of comparative 
anarchy, and marked progress took the place of a tendenoy 
to (lecayv 

Maharaja Jnswant Singh'^ iuBuQuee wna great among tho 
ruling chiefs of Eajputima, and he did much to iiiipn^vc the 
relations Iwtweeu tlie dilTeront States; his judgment was con- 
ddered sound, and he was often couatth^d by bta conteuiporoiy 
rnlent, hoLli within and beyond tho borders of Rajputana, His 
loyalty to his su^eridn under all circumstances, staunch 
and uudiDchiug, and Uiis had a good offeot on the rnalconteuLa 
and restless in many part?s of [udiu. 

Mahar^a Ja^want Singh hod his salute incrBiiHcd to twenty- 
one gnus, .'ts a iiemmal iListinction; ho toeeiTod tho G+C.S^L 
from tho Quoen-Empress, and the outlying and ijiice turbulent 
district of Midtani wtus refttored to Marwar, on account of the 
strong and sound govorament eetfiblished during hia Lifetime. 

His Highness Maharaja Sardor Singh succeeded his father. 
Sir Joswont Singh, on tho 24Lh uf October 1S95, and w'as 
invested with full powers on the iSth of February 1S9S, He 
is now in liia twentieth yeatr, jind promises to have many of 
the sterling and generous qualities of hie dLstinguwhed father. 
Ho is an ei^celleat hon^euianH a gowi polo-playeiTj and boa 
already shown considorabLe ability in dealing with the adminis¬ 
tration of his State- 
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PBrxcipAL Events of Hw Highntsss the Mahaea.ia 
JaSWANT 8iNOI|'s nElOX. 

March 18^3.—Ilia IIj^«hneHs sucoocdcd to the *jaddi, 

■s-ird IkanihcT 1875.—Hia HighnecB visited Hia Royal 
IlighDesH the Prince of Wolw at CuleutUjt; he was then invited 
to Attend tha Grand Chapter of the 8tj\r of I nHIa aiicl deco- 
ratod with the G>C.S.l. by His Royal Highnesa on behalf of 
Hor Majesty. 

^^ 77 - — ilis Highness nttonded the iin[»eiial ossein binge nt 
Delhi, and liml his solute increased from sareiiLwn to twenty- 
one guns <ist Jaiiiniry),—The cliiefa of Jodhpore and Oodey- 
pore ititOTchonged viaiiH at. Delhi, although these houses hmi 
loi^ bean at variance b^ore this. 

>® 77-7S.—Mar WILT siifteTod from acareity of grain and a 
gross fainina of unustml severity. 

27th Jan^ry 187S.—A son and heir woo born, who shortly 
died. 

[878-79.—Mahar^ Pratap Singh was ap|Kimted minister 
and he accomr^od Sir XoviUa Chamheriajn on hie mission to 
Kabul, for which he was aubsoquently erentod a Ci5.r, His 
Highness's lo>Tilty was evinced by his readme«K to place Ids 
troops at the dispwai of GoToramciit. Uuh on the occasioii of 
the Malta OApctlition and the Afghan war. 

1B80.—Major P. W. Powlott took over political charge of 
Hie Western Rajputana States (3iid January), and. ivith Muharw' 
Pratsip Singh, tommenced tiie reforms which Itavo done so 
much to e»tabiish good ^vomment in M nr war.—A son and 
hear {the present Mohoriya) was bom (nth Februai-y) to His 
I^hne^ who set a good example in having Ida infant, the 
Maharaj Kimwar, vaeeinated, in spite of much oppoaitloo from 
Within the paiACC, 

Jodhpore Railway wim commenced (16th Feb- 
ruary). (^ptain \\\ Loch was appoinied boundary floulainent 
oftcor anil afterwards 1,00k charge of the rovcntio and cuatoms, 
1881-82.—The combined politimt cjiargo of the three 
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Wosiem Rajpiit<nnA Staiefi vvaii dtinouoiuatcd tlio Ilcs)d$txcy.—A 
comploio reform of eustooiQ duUeK introduowi into Atljirwiir by 
Mr, Howson. 

1882.—Jtr. Homo WAS appointed mana'jflr (sf the Jotihporo 
Railway {tyth April), aud shortly after took oiiargo of the 
whole Public Works Dopaxtmont of the State. 

1383,—The hcfld-quartera of the Rcsidenti wero moved 
from Ermpuru lu Jodhpore,—^Laia HardyiU Singh was appointed 
to Jodhporo (AiigiiHL). 

1884.—A Municipal Coo’imittee was fcinnml with the ResU 
doncy Sui^eon as presliltmt (phily).—^liis lligiinosa ptooooded 
to Ciiloiitta on a visit to His Excellency the Marquis of Ripon, 
and to welcome the Earl of Dutreriii, the new Viceroy (Novem¬ 
ber).—The KluilKa vitkgea wore made over to Capt ain LiwU for 
Humiiiary scttloment and managemBnU 

1884-85,—The i>owGrn of Jagirdms, within their respootivo 
jagirs, to try civil and oriminal caaea were cletiued, 

18^5,—His Highnfjss proceeded to Oodoypora on a con- 
doleno'u visit after tho death of Mabarnna Sajjau Singh 
(Jiinuary).—Uis Excellency the Viceroy, Lord Dufthrinj "iisited 
Jedbpore (16th Nnvoiiibef)^ 

188 5—8G,—The old postal arrangements were abolished, and 
tho imperial systenr int.roduced at all parj^ma headquarters. 

[865.—Tilt Mohfljrajft paid a visit to His Royal Highness 
tlie Duko of Connaught at Pooim (Septombar)L—was 
conferred on Maliaraj Pm tap Singh. 

—'J'he Jubilee of Her Majeaty's reign was celebrated 
with brilliant display (i6tU Februiiry), and hw Highness gave 
Rs.11 i.ooo Lu the Imperial Institute. The LuTu-PachbliAclra 
extension of tho Jodhporo Railw'ay wiia aliened for traffic 
(23rd March).—Maharaj Sir Pmtap Singh sailed for England 
{lat April), to represent His Highness the Maharc^a at the 
Jubilee of tho t^ueen-Empress. Ho was made an honorary 
Lieutenant-Colonel In the British army, atitl an AJ 3 .C. to His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales.—EileliaraJ Sir Pratajt 
Singh loturneii from England (August). 

1887-68.—Under tho presidency of Mabarnj Sir Pratap 
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SiQgh a Unimoa, coiiaisLinmr of eight mejiibflrB, with Patniit 
Sukhdeo Praalijiil an its Judicial secretary, was apiminted,—Two 
new diijptjiisaries, one at Jalore and the ot her at Mcrtn, ojwnod. 

rS8S.— His Highness the MalinrAja of Mysore visited Jodh- 
poro ( jrd February)*—His Highness u]^Tied the Uewsem General 
Hospital in person (i Sth February)^His Highness made an 
Oder to Government of ten iakha of rupees for frunUer defence. 
ISS8-89.—A Foreat Hepartmont was eatablishod. 

I 889- 90.—Four of the principal JagMara, vist, Pohkaran, 
Kuehawau, Asope, and Nimaj, were admitted to the Jndhpore 
Ijeimeil—Balsainand tank and canal oompleted 

J ® 90 '—His Royal Highness Pniice Albert Victor visited 
Jidbporo (Fcbmaiy).—The IXirbar eompletely eboliabed transit 
duties {April).-^ma Escelleney Lord Lansdowne visited Jodli- 
I^Kire (NovGiiil>(±r)p 


iSyi.^His imperial HighnesM the Ciaaiewitch of Rui^in 
Tisitcd Jodl.,K)re (January).—The sister oF His Highness the 
Alaharaja of Jodhpora was nuu-Hwl to the Maharno of Bundi 
(Fobr^ry) —The Gr^d Dukes Alexia and SergiiiH of Russia 
viaited Jodhpure (April)—Hia Highness the Gaikwar of Baroda 
^ited Jodhpote (2iaL August).—Tho civil administration of the 
district of Mallani was made over to tJu: Darhor (August). 

1891 -92.—An elaborate Hystom of HUptsrvijsion for tho con. 

0 him, BaorLs, Knlia^ Bhibp anil Bfigris ost^^blisheiJ 
ihe import duty on rice from Sindh alK>lishod. a now Resi¬ 
dency completed anil the old one at Sursagar abandoned, the 
iioblRs school at Jodhpore converted inui a preparatory school 
for the Mayo College,—For the first time for gcncratiunn, His 
Aliglui^s.s thi^ MAhixtaja of Bikanir vbitod JodJip^ra. 

1892.—P^dit Sheeiiarain, the private secretary to Ilis 
Higlme^. died (8th February), and was suweaded by Ids son, 
Bandit Hina Aa(h.-The marriage of His Highness the Maha- 
i^iaa son and hoir took place with the sister of His HighncHs 
Maharao of Bundi (2Dth Fobriiaiy^. and on this oeciLHiSn ton 
rulirijj GblGls yiiiiLgd JodlipDr#, 

1892-93.—The boundary aetllement was flnkhofl—TJio 
Mahorona of Oodeypore. the Malmrno of Koiah, tho Maharaja 
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of Kolapore, and His Imperial Highness the Archduke Franz 
Ferdinand of Austria visited Jodhpore*—His Highness the 
Maharaja of Jodhpore paid a visit to Bikanir, and a condolence 
visit to Ulwar after the death of the chief there. 

Auffmt 1S93.—The Jaswant College was affiliated to the 
Allahabad University in Arts, up to the Intermediate Standard, 

1893- 94,~The Bigori system of revenue settlement was 
successfully introduced, 

1894,—The new jail was completed and occupied (March)* 
—The Maharaj Kunwar was appointed secretary to the 
Musahib Ala on the death of Munshi Hardyal Singh (July), 

1894- 95,—-The chiefs of Bikanir, Kotah, Bundi, Ulwar, 
Jaisalmir, and Narsingarh visited Jodhpore, 

1 ith October 1 895*—His Highness the Maharaja Sir Jaswant 
Singh, G,C,S*I,, died at the age of fifty-seven* His Highness 
ascended the gaddi in 1873, and had, therefore, ruled over 
Marwar more than twenty-two years. 

24th October 1895.—The late Maharaja was succeeded by 
his only son, His Highness Maharaja Sardar Singh, who was then 
in his seventeenth year, 

1895- 96.—The Jaswant Sagar tank, costing about nine 
lakhs of rupees, was completed.—The chiefs of Oodeypore, 
Jeypore, Bikanir, Kotah, Bundi, Kishengarh, Dholepore, Jais- 
almir, Patiala, Rutlam, and Sailana paid condolence visits to 
Jodhpore, 

—Her Excellency Lady Elgin opened the Jaswant 
Hospital for Women, founded in memory of the late Maharaja, 
Sir Jaswant Singh (24th November).—His Excellency the 
Viceroy, Lord Elgin, opened the new Rajput school at Mandore 
(25th November), 

1896- 97*—The revenue settlement was completed,-—A 
B*A, class was established in the Jaswant College, 

1897,—Maji Panwarji, the mother of His Highness the 
Maharaja, died (ist February).—A new dispensary at Bhatki 
was opened (i st February), -— Lieutenant - Colonel Maharaj 
Dhiraj Sir Pratap Singh proceeded to England (29th April) 
to represent the Jodhpore Imperial State Cavalry on the 
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occasion of the Jubilee celebration in London. He was in¬ 
vested by Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, Empress of 
India, vnth the insignia of a Klnight Grand Commander of the 
Order of the Star of India, and had also the degree of LL.D. 
conferred on him by Cambridge University. 

On both occasions of his visits to England, Sir Pratap 
Singh was highly gratified with the kindness he received from 
the Queen-Empress, and everybody there. He considers Her 
Majesty a most wonderful woman, and well worthy of her very 
exalted position, apart from right of birth. Her capacity for 
work and ceremonial, her dignity and authority, her kiniiess 
and consideration have quite overcome him, and made him 
give up all his early prejudices against women as being unfit 
for rule and command. The city guilds, the banks, the 
manufacturing centres, the shipping, the navy, the public 
schools and universities, all brought home to him the great¬ 
ness of the country. However, on his first visit, he was utterly 
surprised and astonished at the poverty of “ the East-end ” 
community; he had never previously realised that there were 
poor in England. He thought Englishmen were made up of 
two classes, the “ Sahibs ” and “ Chhota Sahibs,” the latter being 
“Mr. Atkins” and “the Jockey Log,” both of whom he had 
always seen in comfortable circumstances here. He attributed 
the poverty of East London to the want of fields to till, and it 
never occurred to him that any Britisher should have a natural 
aversion for work. He thought that it would be good, both 
for Marwar and England, if the Great Unemployed were drafted 
from “the East-end” into Marwar, and settled as cultivators here. 
“ There is land and to spare for the whole of them under His 
Highness the Maharaja of Jodhpore, and why should they not 
have it ? ” The desert would no doubt soon smile with abun¬ 
dant harvests, and commodious and comfortable homesteads 
would rapidly replace the present beehive huts, when in the 
hands of an industrious, honest, and thrifty English population. 
The question of providing for the congested slums would then 
be satisfactorily and finally settled, with advantage both to 
India and England. We do not think the gentle Brahmin 
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tax-gatherer would have a good time, even in a year of plenty, 
when he went round to collect the revenues from “ Mr. Sykes ” 
and his lady, and the obvious difficulties to such a colonisation 
scheme have never yet permitted its being attempted. 

The Jodhpore Imperial Service Cavalry joined the Reserve 
Brigade at Rawal Pindi (September), and a detachment went to 
the front, under Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Pratap Singh, who was 
then wounded, and, for his services, promoted to Colonel, and 
appointed a C.B.—The Maharaja of Jodhpore visited Kishen- 
garh, on the occasion of the marriage of the Ulwar chief with 
the daughter of the Maharaja of that State (December). 

1897-98.—The conservancy tramway was completed, at 
a cost of Rs.i 18,000. It is believed to be the first line of the 
kind in India worked by steam.—His Highness’s palace and 
gjrounds were furnished with electric light.—The Jaswant College 
affiliated to the Allahabad University for the B.A. degree.—The 
Diamond Jubilee of Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen- 
Empress of India celebrated with great rejoicings.—The con¬ 
struction of the Shadipali-Balotra Railway line commenced.— 
Three new dispensaries opened in Marwar, and the Hewson 
Hospital at Jodhpore enlarged. 

1898.—Maharaj Kunwar Sumer Singh was bom (14th 
January), and has since been vaccinated, by the orders of His 
Highness, who thus, like his wise father, set a good example 
to his subjects.—The present Maharaja was invested with foil 
r uling powers (i8th February), and Mallani restored to 
Marwar. This once turbulent district had been vmder the 
management of the British Government from 1836 to 1891. 

His Highness Raj Rajeshwar Maharaja Dhiraj Maharaja 
Sardar Singh Bahadur, the head of the Rathore clan, and 
Maharaja of Jodhpore, is entitled to a salute of seventeen guns. 


[Genealogical Tree. 
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SHORT HISTORY OF SIROHI 


The present reigning family of Sirohi are Deora Kajputs, a 
branch of the Chohdn Rajputs, and are said to be immediately 
descended from one Deoraj, the son of Manji or Siirang, a 
descendant of Frithvi Raj, the Chohdn king of Delhi. 

Very little is known of the early history of Sirohi State. 
From the records it appears that the original inhabitants were 
Bhils. Following the Bhils, the Gehlots were the first Rajputs 
to settle in Sirohi. They were shortly succeeded by the Fra- 
mars, who had their capital at Chandravati, on the banks of 
the Bands, a few miles to the south-east of Abu, and ruled 
south to the Narbada, and west to Umarkote and Sindh. The 
ruins of that once magnificent city are still to be found, buried 
in a dense and desolate jungle. The Framars were succeeded 
by the Chohans, who, about a.d. 1152, established themselves 
along the western border of Sirohi, where Sohi Rao, the 
Chohdn leader, took Bhinmdl and Sanchore. Sohi Rao was the 
son of the famous Lakhamsi, Raja of Nadole in Marwar. The 
Chohdns appear to have gradually established themselves in 
their newly acquired territory; and Rao Gdynhd, the sixth in 
succession from Sohi Rao, the grandfather of Deoraj, the founder 
of the Sirohi house, built the fort of Jalore, which has since 
fallen to the Rathores, and is now in Marwar territory, a short 
distance from the north-west border of Sirohi 

We now come to the birth of Deoraj, the first of the Deora 

clan of Rajputs, who may be considered as the founder of the 

Sirohi house. Nothing particular is recorded in regard to 

Deoraj, but his son Agarsen is said to have taken Chandravati 
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from the Pramars in a.d. 1302. The latter had constructed 
extensive fortifications on Moimt Abu, and rendered it an 
impregnable stronghold, in order to gain possession of which 
the Deora Chohans had to resort to treachery. A proposal 
was sent to the Pramars that they should bring twelve of their 
daughters to be married into the Chohan tribe, and thus estab¬ 
lish a friendship between them. The proposal was accepted, 
and the twelve girls, daughters of this clan, were accompanied 
down the hill by nearly all the Pramars, when they were set 
upon and slaughtered by the Deoras, who followed the few 
survivors back to Abu, and gained possession of the place. 
The people styled Lok, who still inhabit Abu, are descended 
from the Pramars who survived, and on account of this evil 
act on the part of the Chohdns, they never allow their daughters 
to go down to the plains to be married. 

In 1405 Rao Sobhaji built the town of Sirohi, situated in 
a bay of the hills near the site of the present capital He was 
succeeded by his son Rao Sains Mai, who, inA.D. 1425, built a 
new city on the slope of the hills, which was also called Sirohi, 
and is the present capital of the State. During the reign of 
Sains Mai, Rana Eumbhaji of Chittor, with the permission of 
the second son of Sains Mai, took refuge on Mount Abu from 
the Delhi emperor’s anny. When the danger was past, the 
Rana refused to leave, whereupon Deraji, the eldest son of 
Sains Mai, marched to Abu with a force and expelled the 
Rana and his men from the hill. In consequence of this 
affair, the Rao swore that no Raja should ever be allowed to 
ascend Abu. The oath was kept till 1836, when, at the inter¬ 
vention of Colonel Spiers, the then political agent of Sirohi, 
the Maharana of Oodeypore, was permitted to proceed to Abu 
on a pilgrimage, and since then many chiefs of Rajputana have 
visited Abu. 

The chiefs of Marwar repeatedly attacked Sirohi, but the 
natural defences of the country, and the inherent heroism of 
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lie valiant defend^rB, baffled tboii attempts for a loi:igr timOp 
Sirohi wa8 ihe TTial-oruiil hoiiita iif Ra{> Middenj of Moth'M, who 
invaded it with a large anny^ qaine out suoceesfully, and left a 
garriaon tboro. 

In 1 565 Rao Sultan Singh came to Uio gaddi of Sirohl. 
He ruled fifty-one years and fought fifty-two battles^ 

In 1572 an imperial army, under the command of Mir 
MaUintid Khan^ marched ogainai Simhl, but without any great 
results. Ahbar then came down in person Ut Sirohi, to assunio 
command of the army* The Ej^jputs fought very bravely, 
and the Rao did not then acknowledge the supremacy of the 
Mogul Emperor, 

Kaja Sur Singh of Morwor next invaded Siiohl at the 
hood of a larga army on behalf of the Emperor. Uc 
plimderod the oountry, but could not conquer it. Sub¬ 
sequently^ Kimpawat Mukand a vassal of Marwor, was 

inLrusted with the ccminand of a large Imperial anny and 
ordered to inarcb against SirohL The Eathere commander 
succeeded in capturing the Rao while asleep in one of the 
mountain retreats of his coimtry^ Mijkuiiil Dh«s firwl took 
the RatJ U) Jodhporo and thence to Delhi Before he was 
admitted to the Emperor'^ presonce^ tho Kao wa£$ askeil to 
observe the ctiquctto of the court \ but he replied that his 
lifOp and not Ms honour^ was in the Emperor's banda^ and 
that he would never bow his head even at the paril of Ida 
life. The Emperor was much pleased with his undaunted 
bravery. Rao Sultan Singh waa a valiant and reckle:^ prince. 
The hostilities Im tween the SiroM and Manvcir princes grew' 
Tuoro bitter day by day* till at laat ilic Rao irvaa cumpclled to 
sue for pace by oftering the hand of his daughter in marriage 
to Mabaruja Abhoi Singh. 

At the beginning of tbo present conturyj^ in the time of 
Rao Udai tihon, SiroM Kufferud much from wars with Morwor 
and the maraudings of the wild Minas* The State became 
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too weak to protect its subjects, and was nigh being dis¬ 
membered, as many of the Thakars threw off their allegiance. 
It was under these circumstances that, in 1817, Rao Sheo 
Singh sought the protection of the British Government. A 
long inquiry was made by Captain Tod, then Political Agent, 
Western Rajputana States, and in September 1823 a treaty 
was concluded between Sheo Singh, regent of Sirohi, and the 
British Government. In 1843, by consent of the Rao of 
Sirohi, Government established a sanitarium on Mount Abu. 
In 1854 affairs had become so alarming that, at the urgent 
request of the Rao, the British Government had to advance 
a loan of two lakhs, and take over the administration for 
eleven years. This was rendered necessary by the bad 
condition to which the State was reduced owing to the 
constant rebellions of the Thakars, and the raids of Bhils, 
Minap, and other freebooters, who found a secure refuge in 
the hills and forests of the country. 

In 1861, in consequence of the incapacity of Sheo Singh, 
the general control of affairs was made over to his second 
son, Ummed Singh, the old Rao retaining the dignities and 
honours of office till his death on the 8th of December 1862. 
Rao Sheo Singh had a long reign of forty-four years. He did 
good service during the Mutiny of 1857, in consideration of 
which his tribute, previously fixed at 15,000 Bhilari rupees, 
was reduced by one-half. 

His Highness the Rao Ummed Singh was, on the ist 
September 1865, under the sanction of the Government of 
India, invested vnth full authority throughout his State. 
Being priest-ridden, easy-going, and intensely conservative, 
the Rao soon let his State drift into debt and difficulties. 
In other respects the late Rao was a kind and well-meaning 
ruler, free from vices and peculiarly happy in his domestic 
relations. The principal events of his time were: the great 
famine of 1868-69; the outlawry of Nathu Singh; and the 
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frequent incursions of the Bhils and Minas from the Marwar 
border. 

The famine of 1868-69 killed 7 5 per cent, of the cattle. 
Numbers of people also perished, although relief works were 
kept up by the Darbar at Ermpura, Abu, and Anadra. Grain 
rose to 4^ seers per rupee, and in 1869 the distress was 
increased by a visitation of locusts. 

The outlawry of Nathu Singh proved a great misfortune to 
the State. All the measures taken for his apprehension failed, 
and during his time freebooting Bhils and Mi na s made con* 
stant incursions into the Sirohi State, plimdering in his name, 
and terrifying the peaceable mhabitants. At one tune, the 
main road through Sirohi to Ahmedabad was so unsafe for 
travellers and merchandise, on account of these robbers and 
outlaws, that traffic on it practically ceased. Finally, Colonel 
Camell was vested with special powers, and, with the aid of 
the Erinpura force, reduced the whole country to a condition 
of peace and order. Nathu Singh died at a village in Marwar 
near the Sirohi border towards the end of 1870. His son, 
Bharat Singh, with the remaining members of the band, con¬ 
tinued in outlawry till the middle of 1871, when they were 
called in and re-settled- 

The late Rao Ummed Singh died at Sirohi on the i6th 
of September 1875. He had only one Rani and two children; 
one, a daughter, and the other a son, the present Maharao, 
Hesri Singh, who succeeded his father. 

The present chief of Sirohi, Maharao Kesn Singh, K.C.S.I., 
succeeded his father, Rao Ummed Singh, and was invested 
with full ruling powers on the 24th of November 1875. He 
had the title of Maharao conferred on him by the Queen- 
Empress in 1889, and was made a K.C.S.I. in 1895 for his 
good services to his State. 

His Highness Maharao Kesri Singh, K.C.S.I., has done 
much to improve the condition of the Sirohi State. Good 
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government has been established out of comparative anarchy; 
regular courts of justice have been formed. With Colonel 
Powlett’s assistance, the Bhils and Minas were settled down 
some years ago. Boundaries have been demarcated, and much 
waste land has since been brought under cultivation. A jail 
has been built on modem hygienic principles; hospitals have 
been founded, and vaccination has progressed. 

Principal Events of His Highness the Maharao 
Kesri Singh’s Reign. 

May 1876.—His Highness the Rao was married to a 
daughter of the Rana of Danta. 

1877.—The assumption of the title of Empress of India 
by Her Majesty was proclaimed in full Darbar at Sirohi, 
before a large assembly, and the day was observed as a general 
holiday by all classes.—The Rao started on a pilgrimage, taking 
with him his late fathers ashes (June). He visited Benares 
and other holy cities, and then went on to Calcutta, which 
made a good impression on the young chief. 

1877—78.—A grain as well as grass famine occurred. 

\ 6 th February 1887.—The JubUee of Her Majesty’s reign 
was celebrated in the capital of Sirohi, and contributions made 
to the Imperial Institute and Coimtess of DufFerin’s Fund. 

1887- 88.—Owing to the increase of revenue and general 
prosperity of the State, the Darbar was able to grant to the 
Abu municipality an annual sum of Rs.3000, thereby relieving 
the British Government of its grant in aid.—The bridge over 
the Bands river was commenced, and the road leading over it 
from the railway station towards Abu metalled. 

1888— 89.—Two sons were born to His Highness the • 
Maharao of Sirohi; one of whom died, and the other is his 
heir-apparent. 

1889.—The Agent to the Governor-General held a Darbar 
at Sirohi for the purpose of presenting the chief with the sauad 
of the hereditary title of Maharao, conferred by the Queen- 
Empress (March).—The bridge over the Bands river, near Abu 
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Road railway station, was completed at a cost of Rs. 100,995, 
subscribed by the principal chiefs of Raj putana. 

1890.—On his way to Bombay, His Royal Highness 
Prince Albert Victor was the guest at Abu Road of His 
Highness the Maharao of Sirohi.—His Excellency the Viceroy, 
Lord Lansdowne, was the guest of His Highness the Maharao 
of Sirohi, and visited Mount Abu (November). 

1890-91.—Forest conservancy was started in the Sirohi 
State, in the immediate neighbourhood of Abu. 

March 1891.—The Agent to the Governor-Goneral visited 
Sirohi, and laid the first stone of a new jail. 

March 1892.—An influential body of Minas assembled at 
Sheoganj, near Erinpura, to enter into an agreement to give 
up raiding and settle down to agriculture. Rules were also 
then made for the curtailment of marriage expenses, and the 
settlement of disputes among the tribes. 

1892- 93.—The new jail was completed and occupied.— 
Another son born to His ffighness the Maharao of Sirohi. 

1893- 94.—The notorious dacoit, Kalia Rabari, was cap¬ 
tured.—A new dispensary opened by the Darbar at Sheoganj. 

1894- 95.—A Forest officer was appointed.—The registra¬ 
tion of vital statistics commenced. 

January 1895.—His Highness the Maharao of Sirohi 
was created a KC.S.I. 

1895- 96.—The Sirohi-Meywar border line was settled. 

1897.—The Diamond Jubilee of Her Most Gracious 

Majesty the Queen-Empress of India was celebrated (22nd 
June).—Sir Robert Crosthwaite visited Sirohi, and formally 
opened the new Crosthwaite Hospital (December), the founda¬ 
tion-stone of which had been laid by him in the previous 
December.—The revenue for this year was consderably in 
excess of that for 1896, viz., Rs. 421,587 against Rs.382,325. 
A new dispensary building was constructed at Sheoganj.—The 
staff* of vaccinators increased, and the State divided into 
vaccination circles. 

His Highness Kesri Singh, K.C.S.I., the Maharao of Sirohi, 
is entitled to a salute of fifteen guns. 
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GENEALOGICAL TREE OF THE RULING FAMILY. 

Takhat Singh. 

Jagat Singh. 

Bairi Sal. 


Udai Bhan. 


Sheo Singh. 


Umed Singh. 

Kesri Sineh 
(the present Manarao). 


Three others. 




SHORT HISTORY OF JAISALMIR 


Ttii: ruling family of oro Tadu Bhati Bajpute. 

fro^n Yadu or Jodu, whosa progonitor was Bud bap 
tha foimder of the Chandarwansh or Lunar race, and whofle 
power wi^ paramotint tu Irtdia at a very remote period of 
the world's hbLujy* 

Aeeordiiig to the chxonioles of HinduEtaDp Prayaj atid 
Mathnni (AUahabad and Muttra) were the ancient eapitala of 
the CbaTidarwauehi kioj^s at ihe Lime they ruletl the greater 
part of Indio. Sbri Krishna, tho deihed leader of the YaduSp 
was the foriy-siAth in descent from YadUp and ruled at the 
famous city of Dwarka* On hi» death the triije beeume 
broken up. Two of bis eons proceeded beyond the Indus 
and settled thero+ Some time after thiOj one of their de- 
see ndantap twelfth in desoaiit from Shri Krisbrnip finuided 
the town of Gajiii (Ghazni) in AfghanistaUp and eaBed it after 
himself. Gaj was defcateil and killiHl in a battle with the 
kin g of Khorasan. Tho tribe was then driven Eouthwanl 
into the Funjabp where i^aliwahan, eighty-eighth in descent 
from Shri Krishna and son of Gaj sen, built RaUwftliaiipur 
dose to Lahore, and conquered the whole country aroimdL 
'fha grandson of Saliwahan, naine<l Biiati. ninetioLh in descent 
from Shri Krishna, was a groat warriorp and conquered many 
of the neighbouring prinoos% From Iiiin the patronymic was 
ohangetl aiid the tribe was thencfiforih eaUed by Iiih mune. 
Shortly after this Malmmd of Ghazni made one of his groat 
expoditioiiH into India against the Bhatisp and again they were 
driTcn southward. Crosaiug the Satliyp they found refuge in 

ijd 
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the great Indian desert adjacent to Jaisabnir, which for 900 
years has been their home. 

The early history of the Jadu Bhati race shows that they 
are undoubtedly a very ancient family. 

The Bhatis, subsequent to their entry into the desert tract, 
were engaged in constant struggles with the neighbouring 
tribes, whom they gradually overcame. The capitals of then- 
desert kingdom were successively Tanot, Deorawal, Lodorva, 
and Jaisalmir. The fortress of Tanot was built by Rao 
Kehaiji, who named it after his son Tanuji, and fixed the 
capital there. 

Twelve years after the birth of Deoraj, which occurred in 
the year a.d. 836, his father and 1300 of his kinsmen 
were treacherously massacred by the Barahas, a neighbour¬ 
ing tribe, during a marriage festival. Deoraj escap^. He 
founded Deorawal in a.d. 853> and afterwards headed an army 
of his clansmen which captured Lodorva, the principal town 
of the Lodra Rajputs, which he made his capital Deoraj 
took the title of Rawal, and established the Bhatis in the 
desert; so he is counted the real founder of the Jaisalmir 
family. He is said to have died at the very advanced age of 
a himdred and thirty-eight. 

The Bhatis gradually extended their possessions south¬ 
wards, and many of them became freebooters, a character 
they have sustained up to the present. In 1156, Jaisaldeo, 
the sixth in descent from Deoraj, founded the fort and city 
of Jaisalmir, at a distance of eight miles from Lodorva, as the 
site was more easily fortified. The princes who followed 
Jaisaldeo were warlike, and constantly engaged in battles and 
raids. So the Emperor Alaudin on two occasions, in 1294 
and shortly afterwards, despatched against them an imperial 
army, which captured and sacked the fort and city of Jaisal¬ 
mir, and for some time it remained completely deserted. In 
the sixteenth century the Bhatis formed an alliance with the 
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Amirs of Sindh ag^unst Batboros of Mftrwiir, and gavo tho 
latter rnucb tronblo. 

The Lwonty-fiftli prince in cloHi^eni. from Jnj^nvkloo wai& 
Riiwtil Haljai Binghp who wa^ the first Jai^mir prince ii> 
nctnowledgo tho suptemaoy of the l>etlii Emperor, Shah 
Johan. During hia reign Lhe terrimri$H of Jai^almir oxtondod 
to tlie of the Satlaj in the north, to the borders of the 

Indufi in the west, to the outskirts of Marwar in the wruth^ and 
to the boundaries of Mar war anti Bikanir in the ooet. The 
Thalcar of PohkarftD^ now the ohief noble of Mai war, wan then 
under the JaisoJmir raj. 

Babiid fciingh waw ancoii^iind by hifl: fton Aoior Singh in 
1661, a witse and a valiant prince, who dofoated an army went 
agoiiist him by Anup Singh of Eikanir. 

After the death of Attult Singh, Jaswant Singh was placed 
on the ffoddi in 1703, He was neither wise nor vaJiaut, and 
during his reign the Haihore^c wTeated many districts from 
JaiBolmir. 

After the death of Jaswani Singh, hia bnithers and son, 
Akhai Singh, ccmtiistod the which woe won by Akh al 

Singh in 1722, Eo wa$, however, a weak ruler, and m lost a 
great portloD of his iliimlnhinii before fii» rleath^ 

Akhoi Singh died in 176^^ and was succeeded by Mub 
raj, who ruled till 1^20. During hia lifetime the State wo^ 
left in the hamU of Salem Singb^ his Dowon, who dOTastated 
the country by his cruelty and barbarity. He i\mv^ out the 
Palliwfli BraJimiiiH, who were famoiia cultivators, and whose 
woli-boilt villftgOB still stand dosorcod, to mark an era of proa- 
parity in the Jaiaalmlr State which esan hardly ever be again 
attained. In 1818, Joisalmir aoknowledged the supremacy of 
Britisli power, and on the t itli Decern her of that year con¬ 
cluded a treaty therewith^ by which the saddi was aeoured to 
the heim of Mulraj. Jaisalmir was the lo^at State in Rujputaua 
to receive the protootion of the British Goveniment 
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Rawal Mulraj died in 1820, and was succeeded by his 
grandson Gaj Singh, who, like his predecessor, was a mere tool 
in the hands of his minister, Salem Singh, till the latter died 
in 1824 of poison, administered by his own wife. 

During the Sindh war of 1838-39, Rawal Gaj Singh 
supplied camels to the British for transport, and was rewarded 
by the restoration to him of Shahgarh, Garsia, and Gatuda, 
which had been wrested from Jaisalmir by Amir Ali Murad of 
Sindh. 

Rawal Gaj Singh died in 1846, and was succeeded by an 
adopted chief, Ranjit Singh, the son of Thakar Kesri Singh, a 
member of the reigning house. In 1862 a sanad was granted 
by the Supreme Government, which authorised the cWefs of 
Jaisahnir to adopt in the absence of male ofifepring. 

Ranjit Singh died in 1864, and was succeeded by his 
younger brother, Maharawal Bairi Sal, who died in 1891 
without issue. The present chief of Jaisalmir, Maharawal 
Sahwahan, is only thirteen years of age. He was adopted 
by the Maharani from the house of the Lathi Thakar, a 
near relation of the late Maharawal. He is a promising boy, 
and is now resident in the Mayo College, where he has the 
advantages of high education and thorough training, which 
were not possible for any of his predecessors. 

Chief Events of His Highness Maharawal Bairi 
Sal’s Reign. 

1864.—Maharawal Bairi Sal succeeded his brother, Maha* 
rawal Ranjit Singh, in his sixteenth year, having been adopted 
by the Dowager-Queen. 

1868—69.—'The great famine of 1868—69 affected Jai- ■ 
salmir, but in a less degree than more densely-populated coun¬ 
tries. Many of the men were engaged with their camels in 
importing grain from Sindh to Marwar, and in this way tided 
over a bad time. 
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Deceiriber 1873.—His Highness the Maharawal was married 
to a daughter of the Rawal of Doongarpore. 

1887.—A Darbar was held by the Maharawal in honour 
of the assumption by Her Majesty the Queen of the title of 
Empress of India. Everything was done by His Highness to 
show his appreciation of the occasion, and the day was ob¬ 
served as a holiday in the distant capital of the Bhatis. 

1877-78.—Like Marwar, Jaisalmir suffered from deficient 
rainfall and famine. 

1889-90.—During the cold weather of this year 141 miles 
of the Marwar-Jaisalmir border were demarcated. 

1890.—Dewan Jag Jewan Rai Bahadur, who has done 
much to improve the Jaisalmir State, was brought from Kutch 
Bhuj, and appointed Dewan by the late Maharawal, which office 
he still hol^. 

loth March 1891.—His Highness the Maharawal Bairi Sal 
died, and Maharawal Saliwahan, a boy of five, son of Thakar 
Khushal Singh of Lathi, was adopted, and recognised by 
Government as his successor. 

1892.—A dispensary was established. 

1894.—The young Maharawal and his brother Dan Singh 
joined the Mayo College, Ajmere. 

The Maharawal of Jaisalmir enjoys full civil and criminal 
powers, and is entitled to a salute of fifteen guns. 

The family deity of the rulers of Jaisalmir is Swanjiji. 
Swanj was an invincible spear, belonging to Jura Sandh, king 
of Maghaddesh or Behar. Kalka Devi obtained the spear 
from him, and wielded it to help the Jadus or Jadons, who 
thenceforth worshipped her imder the above-mentioned title. 


Genealogical Tree of the Bhati Ruling Family. 

Deoraj, Mudhji, Wachuji, Dusaji, Bijaya Raj, Bhojdeo, 
Jaisaldeo (a,d. i i 56), Saliwahan (1168), Bijalji (1190), Kelanji 
(1191), Chachakdeoji (1208), Karanji (1243), Lakhansenji 
(1271), Punpalji (1275), Jetsiji (1276), Mool Raj (1293), 
Dudaji (1300), Garhsiji (1317), Kehaiji (i 335 )» Lakhmanji 
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(13^5), Be»iiji (1440), Chiujliakji (1450), Dovi Dufi (1457), 
Jet Singh (i479)j Lutikjinm (1330)1 MaJtkoji (1551), Hairtyji 
(1362), Bhirnji (1578), Kdyjxn Dose (1624), Mjitiohar Diif^ 
(1634)1 Hiun Chaijtlrti (1648), Sabal Smgh (1651); Amor 
Kjugh (1661), Joswant Singh (1703), Endh Singh {1708), 
Akhai Si^h (1733), snd Mool Riy (1762), Gaj Singh (1S2Q), 
Kanjit Singh (1846), Boiri Sal (1864). Saliwahan (1891) (the 
pr^s^nt MiJiajjiwal). 

The Maj-war wus first established by Oovemment 

in 1840* The Sirohi Agoncy waa first esLibLiHlietl id 
and JoLsalmir was placed in chargo of the Political Agent, 
Jodhpoi-e, in 1869. Id Februaj^y 1880, the combined politkal 
charge of MaiAVoi', Skobi^ and Jalsalmir denommated the 
Political Agency, Westem States, RajpuUna, and fiftcrwartia 
Political Residency, Western Bajputana 
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JOrjRfOSE. 

JODI^KE. the capitd city of Marmu- or Jotlhpore State, 
lies m latitude 26" 17' N, and longitudo 73* 4' E. ^ 
an area of about two square ruiles wiiJiiii its walla, and is 
distant west from CalcuLta j 12$ miles; south-west from Delhi 
358 I'lilw. It was fttunded in a.i>. 1459 by Rao Jodha, and 
Since that date it haa boon i.he scat of the Government of 
Man/^ar. It is situated on the souLh-easterD wlope of a aiuaO 
broken ranga of hills about twenty miles in longtlij running 
north-cost and south-west, chiefiy of reii aandstoufe The peak 
or rtwk on which the fort is built is sandstone, with an acid 
lava formation unclcmcatb, which projects to the surfaco in » 
few plwcs; on the northern side it has oonfsi of porphyry and 
volcanic uumses of Tflriotis descriptions, placed in juxtaposition 
to the sandstoufl, and jt rifics to the height of about four 
hundred feeL The layers of snndstono rook ore iiEually 
parallel with the horijion, and they generally rise abruptly out 
of the sand l»elnw,but they am aometimoa viaibly supported by 
t^riip or inetamorphie rock. In some places porphyritic trap 
IS ranged m stairs, and has apparently been thrown up at a 
later date than the satnistone, without having niaterinlly 
damaged tho atmtilication of tho latter, 

Tho city lies cicso below the fort, and surrounds it on all 
aides, esoopt the liorth. It rests on on irregTilar sloping 
ground, oontiniiouB above with the boeo of the rock on whioh 
the fort stands, the higher part of the site being solid stono, 
tho lower deep sand. Tho north sido of the base of the fort 
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rock being wholly occupied by u rugged neck too moch broken 
tf> afford good building ground, is therefore without any popu¬ 
lation or housoSr excepting six or seven temples and a few 
chhaitris. There lire four bunds nr daius on that Eido. the ohiof 
of which arc Dot Kund and Bhawani Ktmd. The surrounding 
wall of the cHy is masaiTe anil Htroog^ generaJly ^{UTipo^il of 
large blooks of out stone ccioented togotbor with lime. It is 
24,600 foot long, 3 to 9 foet thick, and 15 to 30 feel high, 
aLrangthaued in Tuaiiy places hj towers, liuttreascs^ and ram¬ 
parts for artillery* supporting a comploto lino of battlements, 
nud having loopholes, barbicans, and bartisaus for defensive 
operations. This wall is much higher* thicker, and stronger 
nearer the city gates on the low gTound than on ihe high 
rocky ridges^ which iirq in suine places scaqjed ami steep* and 
naturally well suited for dofenccL There are about a hundred 
towers and seven gates in lliis walL Essdi gate bears the iiarrio 
of the place to wdiich it leads, vis,, Mertia* Sojatia, Jalori, 
Kiwanchi^ Chandpolo, and Nagori. The savonth gate has lieau 
built up for many yoars, having never been much used, as it has 
always bocn oonaidored a weaknass in tho defencea of the aity^ 

ITic first or tba main gata^ situated in the east of the city* 
m Mortio. It is built of huge blocks of cut stone, cemented 
tugetlier, flanked by maisdva tuwsra* mifl suriTioi 101451 1 by defen¬ 
sive battlements. It bus chambers for guards, and a proteetbg 
wall running from one aide across the &ont to protect it from 
Artillery anti rushed on it from without. Its height is about 
3 5 foot It has a dome on the top, and a door of conEiclerable 
strength, iron-clod, eturlded with strong pointed spikes of iroOt 
to protect it agulust elephant-nammitig in time of war. The 
city is oxtondiug outdde thia giite, and there is now a con¬ 
siderable suburb in this direction with chope and temples, and 
tho Jubilee efbees Jire not far distant. 

The Sojatia, which ia hardly a less important gate, is \cty 
Buuilar to the Mertiu in confitruotion^ but it Is a little stronger 
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aiul highor. and hn« tirao dnnie-Iiko chaml^n on its top 
instoad of otio> It is sitiiMod in the aouth side of tho city 
and the subi^b boyon.i ft is now incrwising with great rapidity! 
so ilmi it will {shortly bo woll wiihb city limits. The rood 
londing froiu this gate piaws tho Jaswunt Collogo, ihu-bar Higli 
SchDol, Jiiil, ioo ancl soda-water IhotorioSi 

The Jolori gate, situated in tho south wall, b aiuiihir in 
shape, but less massive than thoaa alreafly described. It is in 
the fUreotion of the railway station, and has a rapidly growing 
suburb without, prinoiiiaJly private housoH of important nffioiok 
There ore several free Sarais tu this dtrecthm, and also the 
Dak buDj^^alciWt 

The Siwanchi gate, looking aotith-west from the city, in 
smaller, though somewhat similar to those already mentumed, 
and it bm no important suburb or road leading from it. Tho 
chief Hindu cromivtion ground—Bhandolao ’ —is outside this 
gate, muJ thor© are some artistic monuments adjacent tn it, 

^ Tho Chatulpole gate {GfiamI — moon, and /’old = gate), 
which is so named on account of the new moon being visible 
in that direeyon. looks south-west from the city. It is similar 
in aiiape although smaller in sijM than the othor main gates. 
It is situated on tho high ground under tho fort, and has now 
an extensive suburb beyond it, with shops, temples, a public 
bath, and private houses. Tho principal temples are Bamoah- 
war, Alahadeo-ka-Mandar, iiiiilt by tho ttmt Maharaja, Jaswant 
iiingh, and dedicatecl to Raiuoshwar Maliadeo or Shiva- Paadh wa 
Maji-ka-,Mandar; aud lastly two old temples of Barwasan and 
Jiwan Mato, chielly attended by Kayuaths. Near this gate k 
an excellent square woU^—buraj Kiind'—^wbicL contains sweet 
ivater throughout the year It is surroimdod by subLerranean 
rooms, known as *■ Haniilma," built by Maharaja 8ur Singh aa 
coal retreats for the hot inonthsp 

In the nort-liom side of tho oity waU^ at its 
is JoOTtod tho Nagori jjjntap whiah roacmbliiw the othor luiiin 
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in all ifci aT6 fuavai-al iQlnplea ftnd gnrdwivi 

outside, and Mahamnndflrp tho town of tho Naths, is adjaooat 

Close to this gutc is tlie R6ventli eiitmnei^ In the mly. whioU 
closeil by Maharaja Abhai Singh in order to strengthen 
the eity (gainst attuok- There is a large cremation ptoniid, 
cuJJei] iCigu^ far Kim Kajiui aiid Sar^larn. the of whioh 

now form a Leper Asylum; there are also Shitla Mala’a temple, 
a garden noieti for its pomogrimatna, a ^&^Ler^^l ktmd, iknd 13. weil 
of gocKl water* The thickeat part of the eity wall, elose to this 
gate, is said to hato boon built bj Mahmaja Abhid Smgti, and 
the n^t of the w>dl completed by his younger brother, Maha^ 
raja Bahhat Singh, within six or eoTon months, A strong 
tower near thia gatei and the wsIIk and to worn at the Nagori 
gate, show the marks of oannon-balls left by the besieging 
armies of Jeypore and Bikcmir, who, with Amir Kliun mid 
mmo of the forces of other Rajiie, Tnarched on Jodhpore to 
support Dhonkal Singh, posthumous son of Maharaja Rhiui 
Singh, agHJJiKL Maharaja Mail Singh, then on ihe^^addL During 
this siego the Bikanir force gained access to, and mounted a 
gun oUt the S'ln^horia-ki^Bhalrri (a arriidl hill within the city 
walk on the north side, opposite the fort)j which was then 
within their range, and the marks of their shot are fcttK visible 
on the liOKfi of the rook and the iloor of the srpoll gate of 
the fort known as " lOiandi" or " Lakhna'' Pole, However, a 
Kkilletl Marwara gunner levelled liiii gtm on to that of the 
enemy and smashed it to pieces, at the same time killijig the 
gnmiGr engaged in loading. Thh fortunate circumstance was 
soon followed hy fiirther success on the part of the defending 
army* Amir Ithan ohanged over to theSr «itle> and the com' 
bined forcea of if oypore and Bikrmir w^ere soon driven olV 
with considerable loss and groat ignominy. 

It La ovidant^ from the corifrgurHl.ion of the Gtrocts mid 
open spaces, that little attention has been given to Jtiying out 
tho city, and that it has been built up bit by bit without any 
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regard Lo prupttr llioroughfiireii. Tto atreetj? xire therefore 
riurniw and irregular, and, in many ejuarfers, hloekei] at one 
end; wheel tmlfio h eonfloquauilj tlifficult in most of then!, 
^rl impo^ble in JSomo. 

The main sLre«t, looally known as “ Oobs BriKtuir" runs 
almoiit tJue east and west through the city from the Mcrtia 
gate. The most important shops nre found hero, viz., those 
of perfmiionj, grocers, Panatiris, oloth sellem, Halwais, Pntwjis. 
siirofiB, Kasoras, Imtel and fresh fruit seiloK, hardware goods^ 
shoe-abojjs, fte.; there ore tdao town reddenouH of many im- 
portant officials and others; several iraportant temples, via,. 
Kunjbihariji, Bngelyi, and Tija MaJi-ka^Mandars. and a Torj- 
old Darga of KhliS'ka-Pir. 

“Ada Bazaar” another important street, runs from the 
Jalori gate across “ Ooba Bazaar" to Rauisor and Padaiusar 
tJinks, on the west side of the fort. ITiere are niuneroua shops, 
temples, an unfiniahed uiosquo, and many fine private houses 
along this route. The post-uflice, Jaswant hospital for ■women, 
the girk' school, first branch dispensary, mint, and DhiLnujandi 
*ati bo entered from this stroeL 

Near Chawryi-ka-Mainlar, a temple built by Maji Chawrijt. 
another fairly wide street crosses the main bazaar, and leads 
from the Sojatia gate to the fort. Several fine private houses 
with well-corvocl fh^nts may bo aeon along this route. 

The al)ovo-dcseribod priucipil stroots have iinmerous small 
streets and lanes opening into thorn, many of which a™ very 
narrow and dark, and all are unpaved, except at plaoos where 
they paMi over high rocky gronnds. These knos in turn bratich 
mtu othcTH still smaller, thus forming n sort of network 
thiouglniut the whole city. As most of the thoroughforos 
ore dooply ombeildeil in sand, wheel traffic is not much in use 
within city limits. Consequoiii.ly the people ride horacs and 
oaiuak, and bullock-draught is in general use for both carriage 
pwople ajjil goods. 
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Tlia |iopulfttion of tlie oitj, as t^mimeraujd in w'os 

61,849,of which 31,706 were rnules and 30,143 females; and 
that of the suburbs 18,646. The population is increasing 
rapKlIf, especially in the aulmrbs, os aLretuiy referred to. 
Within thfi city wall the Hindus niuubcred 42,990, Malniiue- 
dans 13,676, Jains 5040, and all others 143. The Oswak 
are the wciiltliieBt citizens, but some otlicr Mahajons, also 
Brahmins and Kaya-stljs, am well to do. There are several 
villages and hamlets around the city, which are chiefly OMupiad 
by Hoik mid low-oosto people. 

HHhamftndar is a small town of the Nalhji Mabarjy, tho 
descendant of the spiritual guide of Maharaja Man Singh ^ ir. 
contamod 577 houses and 3547 aoiils in 1891 ; it is the 
la^st suburb of Jodhporo, ami is situated loss than half a 
mile ontaiiie the Nagori gate in tho north-east dirootiou. It 
IS furtifieii, heing enclosed by a thin stone wall, a mile and a 
quarter m circumferenco, supported by bastions, and act out 
with battlementB and Icwjpholes for defence. The area Ls an 
irregular quodrangle, haripg a gateway in each of its four 
sides. There is a well within, that has never been kinnvn to 
become oihaustcd, and the water of which is celebrated for ita 
sweetness. The Mohamandar, or " tho grout tempic." conuiiiB 
two bosutifidly oorved palaces, one whore the N.ithji resides, 
and the other reserved for tho spirit of hia great ancestor, with 
a mog^cont l«d laid out in tho principal state chamber, 
which is said to bo regularly used by the oclostial. 

Tho city of Jodhporo is on the Jodhpore-Bikanir Railway, 
which is wmnectod with the RajputanurMnlwa Railway at 
Marwar junction and Kuchawan road. The railway station of 
Jodhporo is within a few hundred yanis of tho city wall and 
it is very conveniontly placed for tmJHo through the Jolori ami 
Sojatm galeA. 

The Jfidhporo fort Attracts the flyo from afar, atimdlng out 
m groftt majfmticaiicfl on an kolAted roclc. about 400 foet nbovo 
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the sandy plains on the east and south. From the top of the 
palace a good view of the broken range of hills on the west 
and north, from which the fort rock is detached, can be 
obtained. The city lies around the base of the rock on three 
sides, in the form of a horse-shoe, and adds to the picturesque 
view which may be had from the palace within the fort. The 
peak on which the fort is built is scarped on all sides, except 
at the north-east corner, where it is approached by a metalled 
road. The surrounding wall, which is from 20 to 120 feet 
high, and from 12 to 70 le 6 t thick, encloses an oblong space 
about 500 yards in length by 250 in breadth at its widest 
part. This enclosure is almost completely covered by build¬ 
ings, viz., palaces, barracks, and magazines. It has two main 
entrances, one at the north-east comer leading in from the 
road, the other at the south-west extremity leading up from 
the city, and between these are other gates and inner walls for 
purposes of defence. The top of the outer walls on the east 
and south-east sides has been formed into a wide rampart for 
working artillery, and on the other sides the walls are sur¬ 
mounted by a complete chain of battlements, with towers here 
and there to support heavy guns. The palace displays much 
stone-carving in its arches, windows, balustrades, and balconies, 
many of which are both elegant and beautiful in design and 
finish. The masonry is very solid and substantial throughout, 
the walls of both the fort and palace being of heavy cut stone, 
well cemented, and sometimes pinned together with iron spikes. 
To give additional strength to the outer walls, they are in 
many places strongly buttressed, and the masonry spiked to 
the rock on which it rests. The fort was built by Rao Jodha, 
the founder of Jodhpore city, in a.I). 1459, ^ man—Rajia 

Bhambi—was interred alive in its foundations, to invoke good 
fortune on its defenders and to ensure its impregnability. 
Rajia’s family had some land—Raj bagh—bestowed on them, 
and they were for ever exempted from pressed labour by the 

F 
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chief, in consideration of the sacrifice of their ancestor. Rao 
Maldeo added much to the fort, and Maharaja Abhai Singh 
still further strengthened it; indeed, most of the chiefs since 
Jodha have done something to enlarge or renew some part 
of it. The drainage and sanitation have during recent years 
been much improved; a force-pump has also been put up by 
Mr. Home, which raises water from the Ranisar to the top of 
the palace, and saves the attendants infinite toil in carrying 
the required supply from below. 

There are eight gates, but only two of them communicate 
directly with the outside, viz., Fateh Pole, the entrance from 
the city, and Jey Pole, the entrance from the main road. 

Fateh Pole, or Gate of Victory ,—This gate was built by 
Maharaja Ajit Singh, in commemoration of his victory over 
the Moguls in 1707, when, on the death of Aurangzeb, the 
Rathores expelled many of the Mahomedans from Jodhpore, 
and killed many more. At this time, Mulldhs and other 
Mahomedans holding office, having assumed the garb of 
^‘Sadhus,” left the country in disguise, and Hindus who had 
been forcibly converted to Mahomedanism returned to their 
original faith. The gate is approached by a road leading up 
from one of the main streets of the city, which runs to the 
Jalore gate in the south wall 

AmHti Pole .—This gate was built by Rao Maldeo to in¬ 
crease the space within the fort. 

Jodhajir-Jca-Phalsa .—This gate was the extreme limit of Rao 
Jodha’s fort. Sardars have to alight here from their horses 
or chairs before entering the fort proper, the Maharaja 
alone remaining mounted in a procession passing through 
this gate. 

Loha Pole .—The front portion of this gate was built by 
Rao Maldeo, but the gate was not completed till the time of 
Maharaja Bijai Singh. Munitions of war are kept within this 
gate, and on its pillar^ are to be seen the handmarks of many 
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“ Satis.” “ Satis ” ceased after the time of Maharaja Man Singh, 
on whose funeral pyre six of his widow ladies became sati, and 
were cremated with him. This gate has recently been much 
strengthened and enlarged. 

Suraj Pole, now called “ Mardani Dori,” was built by Maha¬ 
raja Sur Singh. 

Jey Pole. —This gate was built by Maharaja Man Singh in 
commemoration of his victory over the Jeypore army, whose 
attack on the fort in a.d. 1809 was repulsed with great loss. 
The door of this gate was brought from Ahmedabad, during 
his reign, by the Thakar of Nimaj, from whom Maharaja 
Man Singh obtained it. 

Lakhna or Khandi Pole is a small gate lying close to the 
Amriti Pole; it was built by Rao Maldeo, and bears marks of 
the siege of 1809. 

Gopal Pole. —It was built by Kiladar Oor Gopal Dass, 
Thakar of Kamo, in the reign of Rao Maldeo. 

The fort contains the following palaces, viz.— 

Moti Mahcdy the most important palace, built by Maharaja 
Sur Singh, but completed by Maharaja Takhat Singh; it is 
handsomely decorated with fresco portraits of the ruling 
family, Hindu plays, and pictures of Hindu deities; its ceiling 
and pillars are beautifully gilded. 

IGiahgah-ka-Mahal has been set apart as the sleeping 
apartment of the chief; it was built by Maharaja Ajit Singh, 
and some additions and alterations made to it by Maharaja 
Takhat Singh. 

Phool Mahal was built by Maharaja Abhai Singh, but 
alterations have since been made; it has many artistic decora¬ 
tions on its walls and ceiling, among which are Dassera and 
hunting scenes. 

Fateh Mahal was built by Maharaja Ajit Singh to signa¬ 
lise the retreat of the Mogul army from Jodhpore; the State 
jewellery is now kept in this apartment. 
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Takhat Bilas was built by Maharaja Takhat Singh, as its 
name implies. 

Daulat Khana, the abode of wealth, was built by Maha¬ 
raja Ajit Singh; its ceiling is supported by a number of short 
massive columns, arranged in parallel rows about 12 feet apart. 

Chowkddo Mahal was built by Maharaja Ajit Singh, and 
additions have since been made. 

Sileh Khana .—The armoury, in which many old arms are 
kept, some of which have been taken in battle, and others from 
time to time presented by the Paramount Power to the chiefs 
of Jodhpore. A new Sileh Kiiana is now under construction. 

Kanwar-pade-ka-Mahal was built by Maharaja Takhat 
Singh for his eldest son, the late Maharaja Jaswant Singh. 

Ajit Bilas was built by Maharaja Ajit Singh as a place 
of residence, but it was afterwards turned into the temple of 
Murli Manoharji by Maharaja Bijai Singh. 

In the Saiha Mandap Chok, near the entrance to the 
‘‘ Flower Palace,” the marble chair called “ Singar Choki ” is 
located on a marble platform. This “ Choki ” is used for the 
Raj tUak'^ ceremony on the accession of a new chief. The 
ceremony corresponds to the coronation. During this cere¬ 
mony the new ruler is seated on this marble chair, which is 
elevated on a marble platform, while the Bagri Thakar puts 
a **tika** or mark of blood or ochre on his forehead, and 
binds on the sword of oflSce. The new chief then receives 
the congratulations of his friends and the ** nazars'* of his 
subjects. The office of applying the **tika** and investing 
the chiefs of Marwar with the sword of office is hereditary, 
and the ceremony can only be performed by the House of 
Bagri. This hereditary office dates from the time of Rao 
Suja of Marwar, and was brought about as follows:—On the 
occasion of the death of Rao Suja there was a dispute among 
the Sardars as to which of his grandsons should succeed, and 
one party foimd it necessary to hasten the installation; but 
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no was available to make the required red mark on 

the forehead. However, the Bagri Thakar, with great presence 
of mind, cut his thumb and applied it bleeding to the fore¬ 
head of the younger prince and then handed him his sword, 
thereby establishing his candidate in power, to the discomfiture 
of the elder brother and his party. It is believed that the 
Bagri Thakar took the side of the younger prince on this 
occasion, and hastened the “ RajtUak ” ceremony as an act of 
revenge on the mother of the elder prince. On a previous 
occasion this Thakar with his followers, much fatigued and 
hungry, arrived at the palace at night to inquire after Rao 
Suja*s health. He asked for food, when the lady above 
referred to replied haughtily that she was not an innkeeper 
to supply food at that hour; whereas the mother of the 
younger prince treated the weary travellers hospitably, and 
afterwards received an ample reward in the succession of her 
son. The Bagri Thakar holds a large jagir, which he formally 
gives up on the death of one chief, to be returned to him 
on the accession of a successor as a reward for the eflScient 
discharge of this ceremony. 

The largest and most powerful gims in the fort are 
Killala and Shimbhtibdn, hronght from Ahmedabad in 1731 
by Maharaja Abhai Singh when he was sent there by the 
Mogul Emperor to suppress the rebellion of Sherbaland, Subadar 
of Gujerat. 

The fort is supplied with water from Rani Sdgar, a tank 
constructed by Rani Hadiji of Rao Jodha for the use of the 
city, but Rao Maldeo bed it enclosed within the fort. The 
water is lifted to the top of the fort from this tank by a 
steam force-pump erected a few years ago, and distributed 
over the buildings by pipes. There are two wells within the 
fort, one called Patalia, near “ Jhama,” the depth of which is 
said to be about 450 feet, and another in Chowkelao, which 
is believed to be even deeper. 
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Tliara iii a smtUl fortress coUixl Fatohgiirbi situated about 
five hundreri paces west of Siwimcbl gate, and another named 
'fakhatgarh OQ Maohia Bhdkar, built by alahoraja Tahhai 
Singh. Tbcte MO many forts throughout the State, the 
principal ones being at Jolore, Nag«>p0, Phalodi, Sojat, and 
Merta. 

3 IK 0 UI. 

The oapitnl. Sirobi, situated at the western boao of ibe 
rang*! of liilla north of Abu, is iwonty-threo miles diatant from 
Erinpura, 171 from Ajmero, and. contains about 8000 iubabi- 
Lanu. It is naturally well drained and henltby, although hot 
at oertain seasons on oocount of its being under the lull and 
having the breezes shut out thereby; it has a good and 
abundant water supply from boLh wells and tanks. Ihcro 
is DO great inulu in tiirohi; the momifactiirD of sword^blades 
and knives is the speciality of the place. Thera are fifteen 
Jain and four Hindu temples in the town, none of whloK call 
for spodal comment, They are not umiih raaortod to by 
pilgrims, so they are only of iuierost firoro their age and good 
state of presorvation, as they ore said to be between five and 
seven hundred, years old. A new temple U now imdar eon- 
stTuctUin by Her Highness the Mabanmi, The palace of His 
Highness the Maliaran is subatantiolly built, and boa beau 
greatly enlarged during recant yean*; it is picturesquely situ¬ 
ated on the hillaido overlooking the town, to which it mlds 
cousiderable grandeur. About two miles from Sirohi towards 
Erinpura is the shrine of Sameshwar, the tutelary doity of the 
uhiefe of the State, located on the slope of the same range of 
hills as the capital The temple is built at tiie site of a 
hind or fountain, said to bo ufheoeious in cutaneouH diseiiseH, 
but resorted to for cure prineipally by local people, as it bos 
now no wide reputation for healing. There is no arohitocture 
worthy of note in the temple, which probably dates from the 
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foundation of Hirohi, some dve bundrod years ago. Tbe temple 
is tlailicfttod to Shiva and contains the usual phallio Hiubkin- 
The entrance is gtiardwl by two stone eleplianta, and outside 
there is a large trident about [3 feet high, said to be com¬ 
posed of ttevan metals. Tim place is Eum>iindcd by a fortified 
wall, built by one of tho MuaHAliujin kings of Maudu, who is 
miirl to have boon curud of a leprous disoaso nailed " korfi 
by bathing in the founuuu. On the plain below the temple 
aro tho cenotaphs of the former chiefs of Simhi, none of which 
diB])lay anything estriMndinaty in architecturnl beauty. 

JAlSALMlIi 

The capital city of Jamlmir, feumded by Bao Jm Iwl 
in A.T>. 1156, lies between lat- 2^ S^^ long. 70 58, and 
contains about 3400 houaea, with a population uf about 13,000 
souls. It has a HtibsLontially-biiilt stoufi wall around it, alwut 
three niUeB long, 10 lo 15 foot high, and 5 to 7 
supported by biisaons and corner towers, and moludes the 
fort, which occupies a hill on the south-west side. There are 
two mam entrances to the city of Jalaalmir, vi*., tho Amarsagar 
imtu, leading from the west, and tho Garrisar goto, leading from 
the east. Those gates arc strongly built of blocks of cui stone, 
cemented together with lime and arched overhead; thoy have 
rfiflftssea for a guoril on cither aide, and a inotoUed ^d paved 
road passes tlirough them from one ond of tho oity to the 
other, which Ls tho main atreot of tho city. This atreet is 
fairly wide at most parte, and near the cujjtom'houae it opens 
out into Oil irregular space which la tho principal market of 
Jaiaalniir. At this apot there is some little appearfuice of 
traffic, as well as in one or two contiguous strwits, but there 
is little of tlie hustle of a large city in any port ot u, exoopt 
iHjrimps about the time of lamp-lighting, or ag^ at 
timee whc« tho women of the city straanx out by hundreds 
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to fill their pitchor'j^ morning tmA evenings with the waler 
of a lar^o tank called Gjmisitr. Tho mam atrocl the 

eniranEAt! to tho fort, ami immy of tho Rocondary atreotK t>i>en 
into it in an irregukr way. Tho other streets of the city are 
mostly narrow and dusty paAgagen boi.wuen rowa of houses, 
and til By are narmwisst whore flotne of the ^nest heusos stand, 
the well-to-do having been able to encroach on them when 
they rebuilL and iinpn)Vi^;{l th«ir houses. Two gatt^ of lass 
importnnoB than those mantSonedp riz., Kkhonghat-ka-Pole 
and Malka Pole, look towards the esiat luid north, and aro 
uway from the main Lhornnghfam 

The houses are all substantially built of stone imd mertru^ 
and llat-roofed. Most of tln^m have lieautifully oarvi^l fftintaj 
to which the yellow marble of the Mils in and around Jaisolmir 
lends itselfr os It is easily cbiaclled wban first quarried, and \m- 
eoiiiea hartkr on exjsosiire. Some of the houses of tho Setha 
have such beautifully eorved fronts, that it is at litaL sight tliffl- 
cult to realise that the work is in stone. Nf^arly evety house 
of any iii]|>ortaiico in the city has a carved bakony. baluatradOp 
or latticed window", and oriuauentijil porches au^l coIimuiis sup¬ 
porting ornumentcil projections of stone are very ootnmem 
The house of the notorious Dewan ^alem Sitighp who chmut- 
taUsl the country ncitrly Ji hundred years ago with his eitot' 
tion and cruelty, is mcgniticeutly carved, and towets above the 
rest of the city ; it is a vuiy gnmd edifice of six storeys of ent 
stono^ with cupohia and much omamenLatioUp CKiiecbdly on Uie 
top storey. Nath Mai, the lata Dowdn, during his time of 
c}ffice, built himself a fine house, on the frunt of wliioh much 
heauriful earring is displayed. The kto Mahorawal, Boiri Sol, 
built a new palaco ami erected a eiurvcd cdlliee on it in the form 
of a watch-tower^ which displays iuiiiie ijf tho finest workman¬ 
ship of Jiiisolmir in smno. A new^ house for the pmsciut 
Maluvrawal ia approtiching completion; it is bmlt of the yellow 
marble of the place, having itjt windows and chh^itrit hand- 
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somely carved and of beautiful design; when completed, it will 
add to the architectural beauty of the place. Around the city 
are many fine houses and chhattris of the same yellow stone, 
minutely worked into a great variety of designs. 

The streets and roads in and around the city have recently 
been greatly improved, and the water supply has been much 
increased by enlarging and deepening the tanks, which should 
now, when properly filled, contain a two years’ supply. In the 
fort there are some good wells, which are said never to fail, 
although their water deteriorates somewhat after consecutive 
years of little or no rain. 

The fort stands on a hill which overlooks the town from 
the south. This hill runs almost from south to north. It is 
about 250 feet above the surroimding country, and about 500 
yards long by 2 5 o wide at its greatest diameter. It is entirely 
covered by buildings and defences, and the base is surrounded 
by a buttress wall of solid blocks of stone, partly embedded in 
earth, about fifteen feet high, and above which the hill projects 
and supports the ramparts, which form a double line of de¬ 
fence. The bastions are in the form of half towers, surmounted 
by high turrets and joined by short thick walls; the towers, 
turrets, and joining walls support battlements, those of the 
towers being continued along the joining walls and formmg a 
complete chain of defence, about thirty feet above the hill. 
The turrets, which form the second line of defence, are about 
fifteen feet above the towers on which they are supported. 
The fort is approached by one entrance on the town side, which 
has four gates, viz., Akhai Pole, Ganesh Pole or Suraj Pole, 
Bhuta Pole, and Hawa Pole. 

The first gate, or Akhai Pole, encloses a small irregular 
space in front of the main entrance to the citadel. It was 
built long after the fort, and is merely a strong corbelled arch 
(with recesses for a guard), in which no artistic beauty or 
grandeur is displayed. 
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The Suraj or Ganesh Pole is the main entrance to the fort. 
It is a massive corbel of solid blocks and beams of stone, 
pinned and cemented together, with guardhouses on either 
side and on the top. Fine towers command the approach to it. 

The Bhuta Pole is a fine massive entrance, built of large 
blocks of stone, and surmounted by a building which displays 
much carving and artistic beauty. 

The Hawa Pole is a massive gateway, surmoimted by the 
palace, the lattices and porches of which are handsomely carved 
and designed. 

There are four Vishnu and eight beautifully carved Jain 
temples within the fort. They greatly resemble those at 
Mount Abu, but the columns and figures are of yellow instead 
of white marble. The carved pillars, arches, and figures are 
very elaborate, and many of the designs are very tasteful, and 
so varied that they baffle description. The Jaisalmir stone 
lends itself to this kind of sculpture, and the stone-carvers, 
even of the present day, are celebrated for their finished and 
handsome work. The prospect from the rampart is not attrac¬ 
tive. The foregroimd presents a succession of sterile rock- 
bound ridges, barely clad with a few stimted bushes; whilst 
on the horizon the low undulations seem to mark the com¬ 
mencement of the still more arid desert and sandhills. 

The fort also contains about 700 houses of Brahmins 
within its precincts, and derives its water supply from three 
or four sweet wells. 

Lodorva, ten miles north-west from Jaisalmir, was for a 
time the capital city of the Bhatis, but it is now in ruins. 
There is, however, an ancient Jain temple still standing. 

Tanot, founded in a.d. 73 i by Rao Kehaiji, ^vas the first seat 
of power of the Jadu Rajputs on their settlement in the desert. 

The principal forts in the State are those of Kishengarh, 
Ghotaru, Bikampur, and Nochna; whilst those of Baisalpur, 
Deora, Lathi, and Shahgarh are of less note. 
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RELIGIONS, SUPERSTITIONS, AND 
OMENS 

The HiDdu« of those States are inudi given U> observiiiicBa 
dictated by Bnihiiuaa ; they an ossantiftlly a religious people, 
and voiy tolerant of other soots, giving freely to the mipport of 
their own tempi® and eesto institulbnB, and Laving no desire 
to moke converts, Even Mahoinedans brought up hero have 
lost much of their fanaticism by coulact with the tolerant 
Hindus of the country, wid they observe some of the HiuElu 
customs, ottend some of the Hindu fairs, and join regularly m 
the Dasaera processinfl, 

Vishnu, Shiva, and Shakti (oorroflpnding with Jupiter, 
Mara, and Bellona) mo the principal deitte* of the BojpnU. and 
many of the other Hindus of these States. Most of the in¬ 
numerable Hindu deities rwieive some attention, besidea many 
local saints who are worshipr»d on certain tutcaaions. such aa 

Batndoo, M&llinfttiij Mid Pabu. 

Tha KftimkhaniH^ a numerous scot of Hitjput origiT!. woo 
were forcibly converted to Mahomeilimism during tho Mogid 
Einpirc.stai retain many of Uieir Rajput cusloms and Hindu 
observjuicw, which they Etimbine with Mahomedanism. 

Hindus of these States give much in charity, and ascetics 
are libemUy siipport*:d. Some of them beg in towns and 
villages, others reside in monasteries, caves, and plafjes of 
Bodosion, where they are fed by the women and children, 
Theso asooliw ard very numerous, and their mmutontmee tuui^t 
be a great tas on tiio people; bosid®. most of the Srimah and 
many other Brahmins Uve on^ charity. There are hundreds 
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of Brahmins in tK>dhporo city, wall clothwli wall fed, and 
possessing much jewelloo' money, who have no other 
means of livelihtKid thim begging- Chdrans linvo much fr^ 
land, wnd got great siHJ^Kirt hom the landed ariKtoernoy, in 
praise of whom they compile histories and make odes. Evan 
the lowest caste beggar is rarely tutned away from the dwr 
without a dole. The liboraUty to beggars of the dealing 
classes^ who are unusually Intrd in their mercantile tranu- 
aationfl, is very striking. 

Moat of the Sadhus or ascetics, who reside in the secluded 
comers of the hilla about Jfidhporc and throughout these 
Statan, lay clolius to stuierior knowledge of the occult in 
medicine, untronouiy, prophecy. &c. They all profess great 
piaiv and self-denial. Many of them can perfomi great feats 
of enthiriuico, some ncTer requiring to sleep in the rccumlwiit 
pueitiou, others lieiug able to witbatand all weathars without 
dotlietJ, lie on sharp points, perform lung journeys wltlmut 
food or water, and a few, though endowed with speech, never 
making use of the facailty, but ecmmuiiicating by signs. 
Moat of thorn ehdin some power over evil apirits, and to be 
able to bring about a change in destuiy by intercefisioii with 
the gods for lIioec whom they may coneider worthy of it. 
Some of the people have much faith in those nscetica. and 
oonsult them on all impirtant oecasiona; they also obtain 
remedies for iliseaaa from them, aud invoke their blcHHings on 
their children, thenaselves, and their proj^rty. In some of the 
monastoricfl the ascetics sing at certain times, when the people 
attend and make oh'erings; other inferior nsccijcs sing at the 
docTK cf the bouses, iu the towns and vlllagtis, where they wait 
the dole of fluur or grain by which they fill their baga. 'i'he curse 
of the ascetic is much dreaded, while hia blesaiiig is much courtetl 
The Kuperatitioiis of the people are numemuH aud deeply 
nHfted; they take many of their omens for good or botl luck 
from bmls^ 
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It is considertid unlinjky Uj meet ft Btinny man b the 
early luombg. nnil there we many mdividuols of this class 
whoiso naxiioH would not Le nieutionetl hy villii^rs before 
breakfast, lest misfortune or Ul-luck should follow. Many of 
the popk believe that the ovU eyo is very powerful to do 
bjury to those on whom it is fixed, and that, evil spirits can is 
swallowed acoidontally while yawning. However, snapping the 
lingers jirevents this mlafortune, and retamors of groat men, 
who have no other duties to ^lerform, justify their bebg kept 
m empfoyment by performing the finger-snapping, when thetr 

master yawns in his fits of ennui. 

The sbaa or crane is oonsidered a bird of good omen 
when met with ou the left, flappbg its wh^ The brown dove 
is considered ft very nmbous bird, and if it breed b the honfie, 
it is unlucky for the owner. If the young dove sit on ft 
person’s head, the person will die wiihb six months, and any 
object occupied by it for the first time wdl alec ba dostroywl 
withb that period. The wobg of the white dove is auspi¬ 
cious. Tlie black robin, wbeh builds its nest of twigs, grass, 
&C., can bdicsftte fambe by a prcfdominnncft of grass over other 
luftterbls b the nest; if ib nest be high, the bifra will be 
long, if near the ground, short The j^aooefc, passing the 
traveller on the left, ia a gowl omen. The bluo jay is a bini 
of very gootl omen, if seen when starting on any Inismcss or 
project The owl is generally a bird of bad omen, ami it 
brimui death tmd oidamity to the house on which it aits. The 
partridge, oallbg on the right, when procoedbg on any project, 
bdicatca success j and on the left when returning, it is an 
aauuriinoe of the contbuatiim of gooil bck. The 'Roopa 
rail” is rei'arded as a bird of gnod omen; if «een flying with 
food b its mouth on the left, while g^bg on any project, and 
on the right when reiumbg, success is assured. When akmt 
to undertake a journey, if the kite scream on the loft, success 
ifl jisaured. The small owl soreaniing on the right indbatea 
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Bimcfisfl; on tbo left, disaKtur. Tlie tree magpia is the lucfcy 
bird of Sliikarlfi, and if it appoar, sport is certain, 

Tho monkey croesing tba path from right to left is 
Auupicitnis, and tba same k beliavad of tlia dear; but if tbay 
cross from tbo op^iositB direction,, they indioatB failura. Tho 
howling of tbo jackal on the left is a gtaal omoo. Tho hedge* 
hog on tbo left is mdicEttiTo of good. A cal. oroasing tho path 
from any direction indicatea ilisaoter. unless tho namo of Raja 
Ramohandar in invoked. A dog flapping hla eais is a bad 
oTuen, but tho fox and hare cruHsing from left to right ano 
good. The bEllowIng of a ball and tho braying of an ass on 
the loft good. Tho wolf luid hytena crossing &om left to 
right aro very unlucky. 

To see a cj«i. loaded with grain, or firo in the hand, is 
inau»]iiciuiis for commonoing a jcumiey. A fcmalo gardener, 
with a basket of green vegetables on her bead, is a gcaai omen. 
The arrival of a guest on AJchaiij is ennridored a very good 
omen, ft is very unlucky to moot a goldsmith, unless the 
chest be baaton at the finst aight To moot a funeral without 
njpurnots is auspicious, but a cart ftill of ooru ajid a ghara full 
of gheo, flour, or fuel are inauspicious. To moot a woman with 
a ifkara of water is a good omen, also a wotiian with her child 
on her arm, unless she bo a widow; but to moot a woman with 
dishoToUed hair is unlucky. A Brahmin, with tUai: on Lis 
forehead, and a Rajput with a sword on his shoulder, are very 
good nmen.«s. A widuw is always inauspicious, but womeu who 
arc omomonted and have husbands are auspicious to meet. 
Sneezing before undertaking any project is imlucky, but a 
sneering person behind is lucky. Tlireo men going on the 
same errand together cannot bavo success. 

Dreaming of camel-riding ia mBiia]Hciou8 and a laughing 
drtaiu in unlucky, while weeping in dreams is a good omen. 
Dreaming of gold, copper, and iron ts itiauspicious, hut of 
silver and sweetmeats auspicious; howoYor, eating the latter 
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in dreams indicates misfortune. Dreaming of a beautifully 
dressed woman is very auspicious, but if she appear to sing, it 
denotes misfortune. Dreams of flying in the sky and of 
elephants are indications of prosperity; but to dream of 
snake-bite, fire, or water is bad. 


MARWARI PROVERBS 


1. Ani chuka bisa ho = A moment once lost is lost for ever. 

2. Aj aman ne kal taman = To-day me, to-morrow thee. 

3. Ap aprai ghar men sara Thdkar hai = Every one is 
lord in his own house. 

4. Utawla so bawla = A rash man is no better than ^ 
mad man. 

5. Ek bar thagayiin sains budh awe = Once cheated, ever 
watchful. 

6. Ochhi ojri men bat nahin pachai = A little pot is soon hot. 

7. Kunbar kunbari sun bas nahin awai jarai gadheri ra 
kan khainchai = Since the potter dare not pull his wifes 
ear he pulls the donkey's. 

8. Andhero tanduro Ramdeoji bajawai = God guides the 
blind. 

9. Andhan men kano Rao = A one-eyed man is a chief 
among the blind. 

10. Karola so pawola ne bavola so limola = You will be 
done to as you will do, and as you will sow so you will reap. 

11. Kal sim howai jiko bal sun nahin howai = Tact pre¬ 
vails where strength fails. 

12. Kai batawan sun kar batawano batto howai = Deeds 
are better than words. 

13. Kothai howai jiko hotai ai rawai = What is in the 
mind will be on the lips. 

14. Khad khinai jinai kuo tayar = One who digs a pit for 
others finds a trap ready for himself. 

15. Gugaryan ra gothia ne khay pi ne uthya = When 
money is lacking friends will be packing. 
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t6. Gliar iiiGu tmna to bind pomyiii kiina A bride 

will not object to marry a onO'Oyt^d mim ho long as he Ib rich. 

17 Chuttor noi saiujawoo aoro 110 imiriikh itai rnomo Aoro 
= A ncKi for the wise, a rod for a fooL 

iB. Cbhetai mundoi moti bat — ^nodl mouth, big talk. 

T9. Thotho chino bujai gano = An empty uiukee 

much noise, 

zo. DuptL dekbnai pag paaaio = Out yonr coat according 
to your clotli. 

z I. Pot papi bai The atomfich tcflcbes alt arts. 

2^, Binn inati-ka j^wmi ghee ghaliin kfii to! = Uniavitcd 
guests seldom me^t welcome. 

23. Jin-ri lathi unri bhons s The man with the stick osui 
make the buffalo leave his way (might is tight). 

Z4. Sanch mu kodoi no iiigai ouch = Truth seeks no biding 
corner- 

Couplets 

1. Bajrika sogrA mo&han k! dar 
Akre ki jhonpri phogan ki bju* 

Dokbi Raja Man Singb tori Marwat = 

" Breiul of hajra fltiui- anil dal of ttw/A, huts of {ikm with 
fences of fog, 0 Raja Man Singh, such is your Marwar " 
z. Hitmati chi Linen huLbuien khatuien n iatmen khot 
Dilmon darsawfd daya pip liydn air pot «■ 

“HIb (the the dcalcFs) h-iondahlp, his mind, his 

dealiuga, his bonds, his priucipIeK, are all full of deceit. He 
pretends to be moreiful, but is a great Bmner*^ 

3h Fahlo pot ne pacha Seth 
Pfthle Raj no pacho Biaj ^ 

From a earning ho moans llrst to provide his 

awn livehhtxid and then the claims of the Bohra (lender), but 
ho finds the Raj dQitumd is hrst to be mot, and then the 
interest.-' 
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SIGHTS WORTH SEEING 


The Fort. In the city the central and first object of 
interest is the fort, which has already been fully described. 

insides the fort there are many other objects of interest 
within the city, viz., old temples, palaces, and buildings, with 
handsomely carved sandstone fronts, some of which will now 
be particularised. The following are the principal ones:_ 

Gangshamji-ka-Mandar, the chief temple in the city, was 
built by Maharaja Bijai Singh, but the idol of Shamji placed 
in it was brought here by Rao Ganga from Sirohi on the occa¬ 
sion of his marriage there with Rani Deoriji. He placed it in 
an old temple (built by himself), which is now known as Ghun- 
shamji-ka-Mandar or Panchdevria-ka-Mandar. Maharaja Bijai 
Singh removed this idol to his own temple, which in this way 
came to be calM, after Rao Ganga, “ Gangshamji-ka-Mandar.” 

Kunjbihariji-ka-Mandar, the best carved and finest temple 
in Jodhpore, was built by Gulabrajji (of Maharaja Bijai Singh’s 
time), who also built the Gulab Sagar tank, the Girdikote, and 
MaUabiigh, which is now the Hewson Hospital 

Temples of Balkrishnji, Dauji, Mahaprabhuji, and Madan 
Mohanji are of Maharaja Bijai Singh’s period. These temples 
belong to the Ballabhcharaya sect, the chief devotee of which 
was the Maharaja himself. 

Tiji Maji-ka-Mandar was built by Maji Tija Bhitianiii 
widow of Maharaja Man Singh. ’ 

Two fine temples, known as BagheHji-ka-Mandars, were 
built by the Bagheli Ranis. 

There are two very old temples, one dedicated to Chawandd 
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Mataji and the other to Juwdla Mukhiji, situated close to each 
other, on the south-west extremity of the rock on which the 
fort is built. The Chawandd Mata or Devi, a female deity, is 
worshipped by the rulers of Marwar, and a buffalo is annually 
sacrificed at this temple on the Dassera festival, and also goats 
on other important occasions. In a.d. 1857, on Nagpanchmi 
fair, after midnight, lightning struck the fort magazines, which 
lie some feet below this temple, near Chiriya Nathji-ka-Paglya 
under the fort rock on its west side, and caused an explosion 
which blew up the roof of Chawanda Mata-ka-Mandar, and did 
great damage to life and property. 

Chirianathji was a famous ascetic, who lived before the 
foundation of the city and fort of Jodhpore, in a small cave of 
this rock, which was then known as “ Chiria Bhakar.” The 
place is still known as “ Chirianathji-ka-Paglya,” meaning foot¬ 
prints engraved on a marble slab. Before Rao Jodha changed 
his capital, he examined several hills aroimd Mandore, and at 
one time intended to lay the foundation of the fort on the 
Masuria-ka-Bhakar, which is well situated and high. The 
famous ascetic, however, advised him to build where the fort 
now stands, and assured him that it would be impregnable. 
While acting on his advice, Rao Jodha thought it proper to 
remove the ascetic to some other place; so he sent his men to 
do so; whereupon the ascetic collected his dhooni (lighted 
sticks), placed them in his cloth, which they did not bum, and 
went away cursing and declaiming that “no water would be 
procurable in the coimtry.'* When Rao Jodha was informed 
of the ascetic’s miracle and curse, he followed him to Palasni, 
a distance of eighteen miles, where he had the curse reduced 
to “ a severe drought on the land every third year,” which is 
held by many to account for the diminished rainfall of Marwar 
up to the present time. 

Jawalaji, literally “ huge fire,” is a form of Devi or Mata, 
chiefly worshipped by the Kayasth community. 
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AdiWiiviir MfUiiuieo-ka-MftudflT is one of the oldofit 
temples, dedicated to Aohlesh^^ar Mahadco. a fomi of Shivn. 
In ita compound Liieru ift a Large llaork built by Rao Grdngi^ 

Nij Mandar, overlooking Gulnb S%ar, Maud or, and 

Maba Mondar^ all of wlncb were IniiU cluring the Teign of 
MahiiTuJa Jltlon Singhp are the principal temples belonging to 
Naths, 

Rama-nund-Kote, overluoklng Fateh Sagar, oontams temples 
ancJ a ganlen of the late Dewan. 

There ore two chief palacea in the city, Taleti-ka- 
Mahalp bnilt by jMalnimja Siir Sing, and Raj MahaL The 
latter^ built by Mahart^a Takhat Singh, overlooks Gulab Sagar^ 
anti was his faTourito reaidence within the city^ 

Tljo largest Haweli m the city containa above two hundred 
rooms, many of which havo handsoruelj carred oellingOr bal¬ 
conies, iLud coluniuH]; it belongs to Byos Bheron Don, the 
court. Guni^ and it stands at the junction of the streets 
leading to tlie Snr Sagar and Padam Sogar. 

Mandiyrf., nameef after Mcmdu Rishi, is tba ancient capital 
of the Rather os. It woa taken by Rao Ohonda about ' 
i.D, 1395 from the Parihar Rajputs of the Eauda clan. It 
ia alKuH five miles north of JodJipore oily. Most of the old 
city has crumbled away, but there are still some occupied 
houses in good repair, and the principal burning-ground is 
surroundetl by many tins Dewab to mark tho place. Most of 
tho fort w'oll is level with the ground^ but there remainB still 
in gooii prijHervation on old gatewiLy the arch of which has 
recently been repaired, A uioe garden has rcceutly been laid 
out, and an old palace lumed into the Rajput Elgin schooL 
A stroomlet named “ Nagjidan ” across w hich j± (lain has 
recently been erected for bathing purpcjaesj flow^a close to tho 
site of the old capibil. 

Visitors to Mandore will view with interea^ the grand 
spechiiens of sculptural jirt in the “ Hail of Heroes," of which 



Temples, Joilhpore City. To face page i 
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ICl 

n vwy brkf account Ih given below. These figureB Lava been 
carv^ in Bundfitone and covered with polkhod marbla 
plnscer ^— 

(1) Cftflimrui^t^-GoddeBR of the ruling family. 

(2) Ji/Misa suiyi —A Hindu goddesB fiuTioua in war. 

(3) (Jasiaf ^—A high priest, still represented at Cbopiuaii, 
where he has a temple, village, and free lands. No animal 
Ufa is allowed to be taken in Chopasni, and meat is not eaten 
in the villi^. The Ousainji k saiil to bathe in cold water 
trralve to twenty-four times a day; mid his daughters are not 
allowed Ui leave the family after marriago, the sons-in-law 
being provided for hy the ChisainjL I whh asked to see an 
aged and moribund Gosainji of Chopasni, but J was ouly 
allowed to look at him across a wall, and was told not to feel 
his pulse or examine him, and that he tvas so holy that he 
could not take anything prciwjribod, nor could ho oven apply 
medicines locally. 1 therefore left, stating my regret at being 
unablo to work miracles, and the patient died unrelieved after 
n short tune, 

(4) —The founder of the house of Mallanl, in 
whose honour the Mallani fair is annually held, continues to 
be womhipped as a siunt by ln« descendants and other Hindus 
of the oeuntry. Thera is a local legend that he did not dio, 
but ilapiirlad from this world on horseback, and that hk wife 
Bupa was also taken up to heaven from her carnage, whUo on 
her way to commit Mc(4 after her huEbond’H difiappaaranoe. 

(5) —A Bathoro hero whose memo^ is still hold in 
great esteem on account of bis having brought the camel into 
general ubo ; he WiUi also a great protector of cows. 

(6) Eamda^i —A diatingukhwl Rajput hero and a truthful 
man, who is said never to have told a lie; he took 
(intfliTcd himself alive) in a.d. 1458, and still has wurahip 
done to hiB mowiory. 

(7) A favourite of Rao Jodliiyi, and a aaint. 
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(fi) Ooffaji —A v^jrj cLariuble man WlKsn F^roz Shall 
in'^ad^Kl hh town in fought gallautly hikI was 

killed ou the bold of battle. 

(9) —A warrior of loeal rapiHo^ of whom th& 
Charan^ atlU chant. 

(10) Brahmaji —Brahma. 

(11) —Theaon 

(12) Bam Chaftdarji —H 4 iiia. 

(13) KriBhna, 

(14) Mahfuleoji — 

(is) Afe%i~Jalflndbar Nathji, on asoetio, one of wluiso 
anocc^ra woa Deouath, Lhe founder of Mnhamandar and an. 
absolute popt! in the reign of Maharaja Man Slrighi who wtndd 
have mode over the entire Stn^o to him if he hod not been 
prevented from doing In the Mahan iin^dEir jialaco ihore ia 
still a aaorsd bed to which the spirit of the great depaTted 
Nathji is said to reium regularly to take resL The pre^nt 
represenUtiva of the Mathji of Mahamandor has a considerable 
income hrom vUlogc^ and lands, but both his temporal imd 
spiritual authority liava steadily w'aned from the time of 
Maharaja Man Singh, until they ore new of do consequence. 

The eenotaphs to Lhe lueiuory of tba funner rulers cf the 
country are alao objects of great interest to visitors. Tho 
principal ones are:— 

(ff.) Eao Afald^ihka.^ 2 kiml —Thia Dewal is near the Baoii 
in the south of the buroiiig-grouiid. Ran Ma|da{>J] died in , 
A.D. 1562^ and his inoxiiimont was aroeted by Meta Reya Udai 
Singh in a.d. r 591, 

(i.) Udai was buUt by Raja Sur 

Singh in a.d. 161 ip The Mota Raja dic<l in a.d. 1594. 

(fip) Sffja Bir Sh^hdi^t'-Vewtd waa built by Raja Gaj 

Singh in a.d, 1622^ Sawai Raja Sur Singh died in a.d. 1619. 

(rf.) Raja OaJ Bijiffh-ka-Dmml was built by Mobaruja Joswanb 
Singh L in 1649. Raja Gaj Singh died in a.d. 163S. 



MlUittLc'ijjjl AjU iattijgh'ti M in-Ku vV Chiittri^ iManiJorc. 7if/ari^ /wjfr I02i 
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(e,) Maharaja Jaswant Singhji-ka-Dewcd, —Maharaja Jaswant 
Singhji died at Jamrood in Peshdwar in a.d. 1678. Maharaja 
Jaswant Singhji was a great soldier, and fought for Shah Jehan 
in the Deccan. On his return from the Deccan he was given 
the title of Maharaja in 1653, and, although Aurangzeb dis¬ 
trusted and dislik ed him, he was so powerful in his time that 
he was made Subadar of Gujerat and sent again to the Deccan, 
and afterwards to Kabul to fight. He finally died at Jamrood 
in A.D. 1678, having lost his three sons: one at Delhi from 
poison, administered at court, and two at Kabul from the 
severity of the climate. The cenotaph to his memory was 
erected by Maharaja Ajit Singh in a.d. 1720. 

(/.) Maharaja Ajit Singh-ka-Dticcd was commenced by 
Maharaja Abhai Singh but was not completed during his 
reign; it was finished by Maharaja Bhim Singh in a.d. I 797 * 
This is the most imposing of all the Dewals; it possesses 
much boldness of design, as well as great architectural grace 
and beauty. Maharaja Ajit Singh died in a.d. 1724. 

(flr.) Maharaja TaJchat Singh-ka-Tharra, —This monument 
was built by the late Maharaja Jaswant Singh, G.C.S.I., in 
A.D. 1875. Maharaja Takhat Singh died in a.d. 1873, and 
the chhattri will be completed by his grandson, the present 
Maharaja. 

(A.) The late Maharaja Jaswant Singhji was cremated at 
Deokund, near the fort, instead of at Mandore; the place is 
more convenient and the site is better for monuments, on 
account of its elevation and proximity to the fort and city. 
Maharaja Jaswant Singh died on the i ith of October 1895* 

Kailana, —A tank in the hills and the Shikarkhana of 
Jodhpore. Pig abound here, but on account of the rough 
sandstone hills which surround the tank, they readily escape 
from their pursuers and multiply to replenish the plains 
below, where they wander in search of food, and give the 
hunter frequent opportunities for good sport. The bund of 
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Lhifl timk haJ5 lately bcao va\md, md its depth Ih now 64 feet. 
There ib an olil palace on a bund which ijj now often HuLt- 
motgod. and a garden with fine trees adjacent. Thfe is one 
of the principal rcservuire outside Jodhpora 

iSl»(csflSriir,—It lies to the we»t of the city, nixiut a mile 
from the Chond Pole gate. The British Rosideney was for- 
Tnerly located here, The tank has not held water for tnwiy 
years, since i.ho sandstone rook on which the Imnd rests was 
fissure*! by an earthquaka The old Kesidenoy and Hesideucy 
Surgeon's house wore originally built by Maharaja Sur Singh 
as his special palace. There are ganlenjs with some tine 
treoH and pleasure grounds attached to these huiJdmgB, which 
are now used as a Sardar school, 

BuLuntumd (" tho child of the sea ") owes its name to Pariliar 
Biilak Reo, who had it constructed in a.d. 1159, and is a lino 
ortiticiul lake about three miles from the city, on the way to 
MiuiiJore, Maharaja Sur Singh enlarged the first bund of 
this tank and built a palace on it, which has since Iweo 
enlarged. During the reign of the late Maharaja, Mr. 
Home raised the dam 1 5 feet, giving the Lank a capacity 
of 56,000,000 Ilf cubic feet; it is nearly 40 feel deep, and 
supplies the city with water through a canal running into the 
Gulab Sagar and Fateh Sagar tanks. The railway auil the 

bungalows in that direction are also supplied with water from 
this tunk. 

About two and a half miles west of the city is an old 
garden attached to a small tank called 
which was buUt by Singhi Akher^, one of the chief State 
officials m tho re.gn of Maharaja Man Singh; this garden ia 
resortiid to by city people on holidays. 

Jodhp^t dbii. a hill known as Biu-a BhakiLr. the highest 
peak of tho sandstone range odjaoent to Jodhpore, where the 
Darbar hn« built two fine bungalows, and from which there 
is a conmmndiug view of the oountry, is approached from 
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iwo directions by a somioiicuJar luetidliiid road, -whicli pasacs 
ihrougb pictiirosq^je Talleys laid out Bs garflena, and etocketl 
with fruit and otLor trees. Several aniall tanks can be scon 
ill the monsoon Bsaaoti from tbis elevation, and many ■patered 
nooks in dopiesaions in the hills are always viaiblo, with 
LOmplos, gardsns, and trees cuUivateil for their shade by the 
Qumerous ascetios^ who live in secluded comera and subsist 
on the ehority of the city, 

BijiAai, a small tank not Eat from Jodhpiire Abu, was one 
ef the favourite rwidences of Maharaja Takhat Riugh, who 
built a palace there, where the natural scenery is pictuiewiiio. 

The Kilikabagh and the palace of the late Maharaja, with 
its hundreds of stables, ore very interesting. The Fublie 
Offices, built by Mr. Home in 18S6-QO from Colonel Jawb'a 
design, are very handsome, and beautifully hnishod in every 
detail of workmanship. 'The Maharaja's new palace, lighted 
by electricity, the Residency, and ether official bungalows, 
designed and oonstnictod by Mr. Home, are all Qno buildings 
and add considerably to the appearance of the subiirbs of 
Judhpore. The Cavalry linoa, the Sir Pratap School, the Poat- 
Offioe. the Railway employ^ lines, the Dak bungalow, the 
Railway Station, and many of the private bouses in the subnrhe 
are gowi spacimons of the aolid work which is miw being done 
in Jodhpore, Adjacent to the Oak bungalow 13 a haiidaomc 
Send which odds to the appooiance of that quarter, and the 
cost of which has been defrayed by the Dowager Maharam 
JarechijL The numerous now aqueducts, loading from all 
direotions towards the capital, arc specially interesting to 
those long resident in the desert who are able to thoroughly 
appreciate a good water supply. 

In and around -Todhpore tlicre are many other temples 
and houses on which are displayed much architectural beauty 
and artistic design in general structure and the tmish of their 
arches, dooru, and balooniee. The sandstone on which the 
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city rests is easily quarried and carved into stately columns 
and beautiful facades. This has been taken advantage of by 
builders from the earliest period in the history of this capital 
of the desert, and the effect has been excellent. 

Jaisalmir is well worth a visit to those who do not fear 
the discomforts of desert travelling; and the sights most worth 
seeing in and about the city are the fine stone carved palaces 
and houses; the fort, and the beautifully carved temples within 
it, some of which rival those of Moimt Abu; Bari, where the 
handsome chhattris of chiefs stand, Maharawal Gaj Singh’s 
and the late Maharawal Bairi Sal’s being the finest; Amar 
Sagar and Mool Sagar, where there are gardens and palaces. 

The capital of Sirohi is picturesquely situated in the hills, 
and the palace, which commands the town, is fine and hand¬ 
some ; some of the temples are worth seeing, as they are of 
great antiquity. 



I’alacc, Jaisalmir. To face page io6. 












■RECREATION 


joDFipAM._In Uarwar horeo eioroiBO is uken by ulinoat. 

avoiy on© who can afford to keap a hurso, and the Rathoro is 
an accotnplisbed horBeman, whothor bom in tho palaoo or in 
tho village. Ho, like tho Arab of tho dosort. lovea his horse, 
anti will stint himBolf to feed his steed. Polo is mucii played 
at the capital where there are soTarsl good polo^jrounds, made 
at oonsidorable cost, rtigardless of tbe floating saiiila Thoro 
are also sis or aoven raoecoursoa arovmil Jodhporo city, and 
those are in dally uso to keep both horseB and rideta in 
cionditiaii. 

Cricket is also in much favour, and schoollioys can be 
cfian practising in various platies on tho sand; there Is a 
cricket-ground at tho palace, and His Highness tho Maharaja 
Sardar Smgh is a proiiciont at this game, as at polo. Raekets, 
foothaU, tennis, billiardJ!, and golf are all played at Jodhpora 
Most of the Raihores are keen on guns and field-sports, 
when they can afford to ahoot and hunt. They all take 
readily to gamea, whether of the East or West, and this makes 
them particulrirly companionablo and friendly. 

Tho ordinary Indian outdoor game* are much play^ 
by the boys and young men tbroughout the ooiintry, viz,, 
“Miidari" lliy^ ki-ghori,*’ “Kalaii," "Thia Dari/’ "Jel 
Dari," “Soti Dari," " Kundalo Dari," "Bheron Doto," “Dota 
Dari" (English game of luickey), " Dbutma," and “ GuU Danda." 

Sutom.—Cricket is played at the Sirohi «3pital, and His 
Highness the Maharao Kaari Singh, K.C.Si,is fond of his gun. 
Many of the upper classos in Sirohi State ine keen horsemen. 
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and (mrsd oxorokos ara in great faToiir tliroughout the eountcy. 
Indian outdoor gaiiiOB on) kotitdy cuntieiitod, both at ths capital 
of Sirohi and throughout the State, tIi.. "Bathal KundA," 
“Ankb Clihipini,'’ L&ttu-ka-Khol," " Miyon-Kighori," “Qiili 
Danda," " Eabdi" and "Tangri-kd^Khel" 

jAtsALHiiL—The camel i& the most favoured animal in 
Jajsalniir, on aocount of ita endurance. It k ridden for pleoaure 
os well SB to occemplkh jouraejs, and camcl-racing is often 
resorted to as a pastime by the |>eople of the enuntty. His 
Highness the Mahorawal and hU brother, who are now at the 
Mayo CoU^;e, Ajmere, have been taught cricket and polo, and 
these games will no doubt be introduced into the far desert 
very shortly, to supplement the ordinary gatiiee of the country, 
which are at present played with considerable zest. 
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IMPERIAL SERVICE TROOPS 


(1) These troops, which consist of two regiments of cavalry, 
are locally known as the Sardar Risala, and were commenced 
to be raised in 1889. 

(2) The progress has been steady throughout. One regi¬ 
ment was at first raised, then the Jodha and Kaimkhflni squad¬ 
rons of the second regiment, and finally the two regiments', 
each consisting of 600 sowars, were completed. 

(3) In both regiments there are— 


Squadron officers 




8 

Risaldars .... 




. 16 

Jamadars .... 




. 16 

Kote Daffadars . 




16 

Daffadars .... 




96 

Sowars .... 




. 1058 

Total. 

, 



. 1210 


(4) The division of squadrons is by clans. 


Clans. 

Squadrons of 

1st Regiment. 

Sonsdrons of 

2na Regiment. 

Jodhas^. 

I8t. 

ist. 

Khichis. 

4th. 

4th. 

Mertias^. 

2nd. 

3rd. 

Go^ades *. 

3rd. 

I St 

Kaimkliaius. 


2nd. 


They are all inhabitants of Marwar. 

(5) Out of a total of 1200 horses, 779 are Arabs, 98 

^ Rathores. 
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Walers, and 322 country-bred, which give a percentage of 64.93 
Arabs, 8.22 Walers, 26.84 country-bred, and .01 English brei 

(6) The lines consist of smaU rooms with verandahs, and 
the horses stand picketed^ front of each man’s quarters. 

The pay o^officers, non-commissioned officers, and men is 

as follows:— 

Squadron officers, Rs.250 per month. 

Risaldars, Rs.8o, 90, 100, and 125. ^ 

Jamadars, Rs.70, 65, and 60. 

Kote Dafifadars, Rs.44. 

Daffadars, Rs.37. 

Sowars, RS.30S. 

Trumpeters, sowars, and farriers are given an allowance of 
Rs.5 extra. 

The men of corps are all recruited locally; they are 
mostly hardy Rajptite of the desert, fond of horses, and accus¬ 
tomed to ride from boyhood; they stand privation weU, are 
light, active, and ideal horse-soldiers. 

An assistant-surgeon and a Rajput hospital assistant have 
medical charge of the corps under the Residency Surgeon. 

Maharaj Dhiraj Colonel Sir Pratap Singh, A.D.C., G.C.S.I., 
commandant of the corps, served on the staff of General 
Lockhart in the late campaign, and had with him some of the 
officers and men, of whom all, except two, returned in good 
health. 

The officers and men stationed at Rawulpindi also returned 
in good health, and only lost one man during their absence of 
five months. The hospital for the Imperial Service Corps is 
well located, and built on the approved standard plan for 
native troops; it is well equipped and well looked after. 
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Hewson Hospital, Jodhpore {see page 260). 



Officers, Imperial Service Cavalry. 


Jo face page iia 
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MINTS AND CtrilE-ENCIES IN THE 
WESTERN RAJPUTANA STATES 


MAnwAH."Tb«ro aio seivcu mlnte in Murwor.Tiz,, at Jodh- 
porv, Pali, Nagtirfi, iiiojiit., Jainra, Merta, and Kutsliawjm; btiL 
oiJy those at Jodhpere. Pali, Nagore, and Kuchawon are now 
wcirking. 

Qold IB only coined ab the Jodhpore city mint. Mohre, 
half mobm, and quarter mobm arc coined, and lurgcly used of 
late years as coat-biUtons by the well-to-do. They are rarely 
met with beyond Marwar Junita. The weight of a full Jodh- 
pure gold mohr is 1C9.9 grains troy, and it is made of pure 
gold. 

The eilver cuim u( the State axe tJie xiipc^, half rtipoe, and 
<juartct rupee pieces. The weight of the original Bijeshaht 
rupee, which wa^ fttruck about a.d. 17^ i^Mch bears the 

name of Shah Alum, b 176.4 graiua troy* uf which 6.5 grains 
iaalhiy. In 1353 Mahaiaja Takhat Singh subetitoted the 
name of Her Majesty the Queen for that of Shah Alum. Since 
then the inscriptien has more than once umlorgone changes, 
still bearing the uaTne of the Queen-Empress. Hitherto the 
Bijoi^hahi rupee has been equal tOj or of mote value than, the 
Britisb or Xaldilr but since the elosdng of the Indian 

mintap about Eio Byesbahi rupees are requirefl to exchange 
for 100 Kalfhlr mpeosL 

Thcra are numerous marka on the Jodhpore ceins, placed 

by Darogas in charge of mints, er by other SUito officialfi; but 

the special marks ef the State are the Jliar " or the " Turra " 

of seven or nine bri^tnehes, and the ^ Khaiida,^* or the sword. 

m 
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The original copper coin of the State was the Bijeshahi, 
which was also called “ Dhabbushahi/’ on account of its great 
weight. Maharaja Bhim Singh increased its weight, and called 
it Bhimshahi, after his own name. The weight was again 
reduced to its original standard, viz., from 320 to 310 grains. 
The copper coin is now known here as Dhabbushahi, and 
about fifty-six are equal to Rs.i Bijeshahi. 

The Kuchawan mint coins no gold or copper. The silver 
coins struck there are called “ Ektisimdas.” They weigh about 
168 grains, and are worth 10 or 12 annas Bijeshahi. 

Jaisalmir. —The Jaisalmir mint was established in a.d. 
1756 by Maharawal Akhe Singh, after whose name the coins 
are called “ Akheshahi.’’ The old Akheshahi rupee weighed 
168.75 grains, and contained only 4.22 grains of alloy; but 
the present Akheshahi rupee weighs only 162J grains, and is 
worth about 15 annas Bijeshahi. 

SiROHi.—There is no mint in Sirohi, where the Jodhpore 
copper coin known as Dhabbushahi, and the Ealdar and 
Bhilari (Meywar) silver coins are current. 

Kaldar rupees are current everywhere, also British copper 
coins and koris are in use in the bazaars. 


4 koris or shells make i ganda. 


2^ gands 
2 damris 


I chhadam. 
i adhela. 

I paisa (Dhabbu). 

I anna. 

I rupee (Bijeshahi). 


I damri. 


2 chhadams 


2 adhelas 

sh 

16 annas 


Table of Weight. 


3^ paisa make i chattack. 

2 chattacks „ i adp4o. 

2 adpaos „ i p 4 o. 

2 paos „ I dd-seer. 
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1 sd-Mcrt 

niAkg 

1 aow,^ 

5 sy^Tfl 

ti 

] pfLllChh*Ti. 

lo ««0r4 

11 

I p^o-man. 

30 

TI 

1 Ad-mon. 

JO #^te 

TI 

I pun-imm. 

4D S6«r4 

n 

t mAn. 

Lanp 

Measure. 

3 0 BiJgWAiisiH nmke 

] Biawfl- 

30 BUwu 

»r 

1 Bigha. 


1 TIm Jodbpqrti iW weigbi^ OT*r twa paitn, loo tflia* er Kaldar rti^'esp 
wbUfl tba Brlllflii iW weigh* oiilj So teiJW two paop^ft. 
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PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


JoDHPUHE“-Under Lhli management of Pandit Suraj PtB- 
kafihp 15 .A., this Department has recently been mueh improTed^ 
and Marwar lH>y« arts begmnieg to be able to take high places 
at the University examinationsr 

The following are the edtieationaJ institntiorw m Atarwax:— 
Jaswant College, JiHjhj)ore, 

Darbar High School, Jodhpore. 

GirlB^ Sehuolt Jodhpore, 

The Sanskrit School. 

The Hindi PathshAliL 

Eight Anglo-Vemacular District Sehoola 

Tv^enty Vernacular District Schools. 

The Sun'ey Claes, Jodhporo- 
The Telegraph Training doss, Jodhpora 
TIio Jaswant College ivh^ eKiablMlied in 1893 as a memorial 
to His Highness the late Maharaja Jaswant Singh, G.C.SJ- The 
cx^urso of instruction in the college was raised to the B^. 
stondarfl and the eolkge staff strengthened in 1S96. 

The Darbar High School was opened in 156 $, and is the 
oldest English cducatioLLB.1 institution in the StAte \ the eoiirso 
ie up to the entrance standard* Since its establishment many 
boys have suecei^efiilly parsed the entrance examinations of the 
CalcuLta and Allahabad Univenjitiee from it Most of thoui 
ore now in Baj iterviou, in the railway and other deparimenta. 

The Girls" Sohoel was ostablislo^l in 1886, and it has 
alreaiiy ilone much to improve female odueation, e^podoUy 
among Brahiuins, whoee children attend in considerable 
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Tbs Siimkrit School was cstoblbhed in 1886. Tiie uum- 
l>cr of fioholors in regular attenilMucB id not but it is use¬ 
ful to tbuee who appreciate this clasaioal language, principall)' 
BrAhmiiifi. 

Tbe Hindi Brcmeh School is larguly attended by boys of 
dificrcut oflstes, hut ^labajaus and Brahmins preilonduate. 

The Poi^anfl Schools are eigViL Anglo-Tomaoular and 
twenty priniary vemaoulEur ; most of them have a oonsidoiable 
attendance of Brahmirui and Bonias. 

The Survey Class is attached to the Jaswant CoUege, and 
cartilioates ato granted for profifuenoy after two years’ study 
and examination. 

The Telegraph Ttaining Class was opened in 1891 in the 
Darbar High School, to prepare lioya for telegraph work on the 
rtulway. 

Tiie Noble School waa eatablished in 1886, with a view to 
give instruction to Rajput nobles, among whom education was 
then voiy backward. The scheme has bod oousulerabk success. 

The Elgin Rajput School was eBtablishcd in 1896, for poor 
Rajputa unable to gire their sons a primary education. Tlte 
boys now educated at this Bchool are intended as recruiia for 
the iiiiperia] Service Troops; they are uioatly from small 
villas where no course of instruction, even in elementary 
subjects, ceuld be pbLuinod. The Uarbar contributes Rs.50,000 
annually to support these achools. Besides these State oduoa- 
tional institutious. there ore in 0113' private vernacular schoola 
in the city of Jodhporo and in large towns, principally sup¬ 
ported by the trading classes for tlic use of their ehililrem 

The Oswals support the Sardar School, the Kayaslhs main- 
tiiin tbe Sir Pratap Schnol, the Aiya SjLinaj Ima ita own school, 
Brahmim and Slalis have aim* some sohools of their own. 

Sntoni.—Edueati rm is making fai r progress in Siiohi. ITiere 
is a school at tlie capital, niaintained by the Darbar, in which 
Eugliali. Urdu, and Hiudi are taught. There are also Uarbar 
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Kjhools at two of tho pr'iucipnl towns, tiju, Mador and Bohona, 
and in many villnifjos Hindi (scIidoIh mo kopt np. 

J ATaii.wT ii — Duriiijf fflcont years education has mads ctm- 
sidernble projjresa at the Jaisalmir capital, where two schools 
me supported by the Darbw, Tfis.. one Auglo-venmculRT and 
another Hmdi In the Imjjcr towns throiigLout tho State, 
Hindi schools are kept up by private subscriptioTi, 
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WATER SUPPLY 


Jci^ifPufiEL—Up U* lha yofti 1870 tlia LnliabitMits of Jorth- 
pora ubtalQod thoir water supply from woUs and the neiglibour- 
ing bills, from which it was run off into tha city and atoned in 
l antftt There wore Bovend of these resorvoirn. but some being 
then iniperfeot and out of repair, only two oonld be relied on, 
Tii, tho "Gulab Sagar" and the " FaUjU Sagar,** and otto 
l.bf]se were not fumually filled. Moreover, when the rainfall 
was sufficient to fill them, they only atibrded a yooFs supply r.o 
half the city. Jodhpore did not then possesa Hufficient water 
stOTttge space for twelve months' ppoTision, and thus the inhabi¬ 
tants were oonipeUed to go long diataneea to the wells, mostly 
outside the city walls, for the quantity necessary for their 
requirementSv The water in the tanks having become ei- 
baustod, tho w-ells adjaceut soon ceased to give a aiiffioioiuy to 
the crowds who swarmod to them, often fighting fiercely in 
their cndcavouis to help themselTes to a ‘'<fh(tra of water. 
Tlw (xraseqiieticfl was, that the women had to suifer much tod 
and hardship in bringing water from great distances, or they 
ha<] to pay ftjtorbitactly for it to the " iAwftiistt who brought 
it in on oamels or bullocks for a)d& Tho wells here are very 
deep, anil moat of them are more or less brackish, often con¬ 
taining an appreciable atooiint of aaltj indeed, some are so 
briny aa to be quite uupotablc, escept by thoso inured to sail 
vratw. 

By 1S74 some improvonient hiid taken place, but ibe 
water supply of Jodhpore had always been deficient, both 
because of the wont nf space for sUtnige, and n!so on account of 

lU 
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the small annual rainfall. To remedy this, some important 
works had then been undertaken. Hitherto, much of the 
available water had been lost from bad collecting arrangements, 
and there had seldom been nearly enough run into the tanks 
to suflSce for twelve months’ consumption. 

In January 1875 the tank water had already failed^ so 
that until the next monsoon the people of the city had to 
fetch their water from wells outside the walls, and sometimes 
from great distances. The Darbar was put to a considerable 
monthly expenditure in raising the water, as the wells are very 
deep. One large tank, the “ Baiji-ka-Talao,” situated near the 
Jalore gate, was completed during this year, but it leaked 
greatly from want of a lime floor. For years this large 
reservoir was left in this imperfect condition, although a 
plentiful supply of water was brought into it from the hills 
south-west of Jodhpore by a masonry aqueduct. The flooring 
was aftenvards improved at a considerable cost, and it has 
since been useful for the water supply of that side of the city. 

Another large work of the same kind was commenced by 
Maharaja Bakhat Singh, but never completed, viz., the " Bak- 
hat Sagar ” tank, which lies to the south-west of the city. The 
bund is of large extent, and has a considerable catchment from 
the hills on the west and south-west of Jodhpore city, but 
water does not remain in it long after the rains have ceased; it, 
however, keeps the wells in the neighbourhood at a higher level. 

By 1889 the water supply had been improved in quality, 
and more attention has since been given to the preservation of 
its purity. 

In 1890 the water supply was greatly increased by new 
canals, and further efforts were made to protect the reservoii*s 
from pollution by preventing animals from entering them. 

The water supply of Jodhpore at present is mainly derived 
from two tanks in the city, the “ Gulab Sagar ” and the ** Fateh 
Sagar,” mostly excavated from solid rock, now holding each 
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about 10,000,000 cubic feet. This supply can meet the demand 
of the city for about fifteen months. Besides these, there are 
other tanks of smaller size, viz., the “ Ranisar,” the “ Padamsar,” 
the Baiji-ka-Talao, referred to above, and the “ Pratap Sagar,” 
constructed by Colonel Sir Pratap Singh to the memory of 
his wife; and also two bathing tanks, viz., the “ Phulerao ” and 
“ Gangelao.” The Gulab Sagar is an old work, and was made by 
“ pardayat ” Guldbrajji (already referred to) of Maharaja Bijai 
Singh. The Fateh Sagar was built by Maharaja Bhim Singh, 
and named after his father, Fateh Singh. The Gulab, Fateh, 
and Pratap Sagars are supplied by a canal, which runs round 
the base of the adjacent hills for a distance of three miles to 
the “Balsamand.” This canal was made in the years 1883 to 
1885, and was originally intended to fill the tanks from the 
Balsamand; but it has been found that the water caught from 
the intervening hills is generally sufficient for a year’s supply, 
and the Balsamand has only been indented on once or twice 
during recent years. 

The Balsamand water, however, is run through a filter, and 
supplied in pipes to the Raikabagh, the Cavalry Lines, Jail, 
Railway Station, Residency, and the bungalows of the other 
Europeans. This tank holds, when full, about 56,000,000 
cubic feet, and has a catchment area of six square miles of 
rock surface. 

The following is the analysis of the Balsamand water: — 



Total Solids, grains 
per gallon. 

Chlorine, grains 
per gallon. 

Total Hardness, 
grains per gallon. 

Fixed Hardness, 
grains per gallon. 

Free Ammonia, 
parts per million. 

Albuminoid Am¬ 
monia, parts per 
million 

A. Where it leaves the lake 

16.8 

1.12 

5.6 

3*5 

*16 

.14 

B. Where it enters the filter 

16.8 

1.26 

5.6 

3-5 

nil 

.16 

C. After leaving the filter . 

16.8 

1.26 

5.6 

3*5 

*02 

.16 

D. From the Jail pipe . 

18.2 

1.82 

5.6 

2.8 

*20 

.22 
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Another tank, “ Kailana,” has lately been much enlarged. 
It is about five miles from the city, with which it is connected 
by a canal. This canal delivers water to the Baiji-ka-Talao, 
the Chhitar tank, the Shekhawatji-ka-Talao, and the Raika- 
bagh, and ends in the Ratanada tank, from whence the water 
is conveyed in pipes to the Maliaraja’s, Sir Pratap Singh's, and 
other bungalows, Kailana tank originally had a catchment 
area of about two square miles, mostly rock surface, but this has 
been lately increased by feeder canals to about six square miles, 
and the tank is capable of holding about 80,000,000 cubic feet. 

A scheme is now' under consideration for raising the water 
of both Kailana and Balsamand to the foot of the Paota hill, 
where it is to be filtered and then pumped up to a service 
reservoir on the top of the hill, and distributed through pipes 
ail over the city. 

Outside city limits there are several other tanks which 
supplement the ordinary water supply, viz., Takhat Sagar, 
Ldl Sagar, Gurdn-ka-Talao, Nazarji-ka-Talao, and Akherajji-ka- 
Talao, the last of which has been referred to elsewhere. 

Amongst the many wells within and around the city, there 
are only a few which contain sweet w'ater; of these the foUow'- 
ing may be mentioned as the best, viz., the Raikabagh well, 
the Kdga well, the Jeta-bera, the Dheron-ka-bera, and Bakhat 
Sagar-ki-beri. Next to these come two wells at Ramanimd 
Kote, two in Kuchawan Thakar's Haweli, Nauchokia-ka-bera, 
a well in the compound of the Kotwali, Jia-beri, and Shakkar- 
beri in Rani Sar, three or four wells in Sursagar, Joshiji-ko- 
Kuo in Goondi-ka-Mohalla, Mutan-ko-Kuo, Kharbooza-beri, 
the Nathjis well at Udai Mandar, Taparia-ka-bera, Badi-beri 
and Taparia-ki-beri in Gangelao tank, Sukhammd-ka-bera, 
Dewan Sardar Mals wells in his Bagh, two wells in Raj 
Bagichi, and two in Nazarbagh, Ram Mohulla-ka-bera, a new 
well near Baiji-ka-Talao, a well in Kunj Bihariji-Ka-Mandar, 
and Munshi Shubh Lais new well in Dhanmandi. 
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There are about eighty Masjids^ most of which have wells 
within their enclosures, used by Mahomedans, 

There are above thirty Baoris or Jhalras in and around the 
city, some sweet, others brackish, viE., Tanwarji-ka-JhaJra in 
Makrana Mohalla, which is about 17 S y^*^^ with a never- 
failing supply of water, used for bathing, except in times of 
great drought, when its water is drunk as a necessity^ 

Tapi Baori, situated in a very old part of the city, is rec¬ 
tangular in shape, about 200 feet long and 40 feet broad, 
with steps leading into it for about 80 feet, below which the 
depth of the water is another 80 or a 100 feet* It was built 
about 350 years ago by By as Nathoji, in memory of his father, 
Tapoji* It has six Poles or gates, resting on six successive 
platforms, equally distant, each about 2 5 fe^t by 18 feet, 
and supported on pillars and pointed arches; the first two 
having only one storey, and the third, fourth, filth, and last, 
two, three, four, and five storeys respectively* The roofs of the 
last five Poles are connected by balconies wide enough for a 
person to walk round; there is much stone carving displayed 
on the interior of the roofs and pillars, and there is consider¬ 
able grandeur in the construction of the whole, which is a 
series of pointed arches and flat roofs, resting on pillars and 
rising to a great height* The water of this Baori is chiefly 
used by Pushkama Brahmins for bathing after funerals* 

Nimla Kua, one of the oldest and smallest wells here, was 
buUt long before the foundation of the city* Such is the local 
importance of Tapi Baori and Nimlo Kua, that the following 
Marwari saying is attached to them, viz,, ** Tapi baori and 
Nimlo Kuo, nahin dekhio jiko jeewatohi inuo”—“A person 
who has not seen Tapi Baori and Niiolo Kuo, is dead though 
alive.^^ 

Chand Baori, a very old well, opposite Jeta Bera, was built 
by the Chohans, and is only used in times of drought for 
drinking* 
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Some other wells, very important in times of drought, are : 
a Baori of sweet water in Golka Mohalla; Pancholi Kesri 
Singhi-ka-Jhalra, outside Mertia Darwaza-ki-Bari; Nawlakha 
Jhalra, adjacent to Kesri Singhji-ka-Jhalra; Tiwariji-ka-Jhalra, 
outside Chand Pole; Jalechiji-ka-Jhalra, adjacent to Tiwariji- 
ka-Jhalra ; Bhandari Rughnath-ki-Baori and Suraj Kund, near 
Chand Pole; Panchwa Maji-ki-Baori, opposite Vidya Sal; 
Anaran-ki-Baori, in Vidya Sal; Sugandan-ki-Baori, in Joshian- 
ki-Bagichi, opposite Vidya Sal; Sri Malan-ki-Baori, near Vidya 
Sal; a Baori in Miyan-ka-bagh, not far from Vidya Sal; Dhay- 
ki-Baori, opposite the old temple of Barwasan Mata; Nainsi-ki- 
Baori, in Nainsi-ka-bagh, adjacent to Dhay-ki-Baori; a Baori 
at Maharaj Fateh Singhs Raoti; Mahamandar-ka-Jhalra, in 
Mahamandar, outside Nagori gate, and a large Jhalra near the 
garden of Sursagar. Since the new water supply from outside 
has been provided, the above wells are not so much used by 
the people. 

SiROHi. —The water supply of Sirohi city is derived from 
tanks and wells. The tanks are :—(i) Bara Talao, south-west 
of the city; (2) Lakherao tank, built by Rao Lakha Singh; 
and (3) the Abbott Sagar, named after Colonel H. B. Abbott. 
Resident, W.R.S., and built by the present Maharao, Sir 
Kesri Singh. It is proposed to distribute water from this 
tank by pipes throughout the city, which will be a great 
improvement on the well-water now in use. 

There are twenty wells within the city, of which sixteen 
contain sweet and four brackish water, besides twelve baoris 
aroimd the city, all of which contain sweet water. The depth 
of the wells varies from 60 to 100 feet. 

Jaisalmir. —The capital of Jaisalmir derives its water 
supply chiefly from a fine large tank known as Garrisar, 300 
yards south-east of the city, and said to have been constructed 
upwards of 500 years ago by Rawal Garsee. There are several 
other tanks, viz., Gulab Sagar, Dedansar, Eshar LaFs Talao, 
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Malka Talao, Sudasar, &c.; but owing to the very light rainfall 
of Jaisalmir, water is rarely found in them after the monsoon 
season, and then often only in very small quantities. 

There are three wells of sweet water within the fort of 
Jusalmir, of which Jeslu is the best, and its water has never 
been known to fail. Outside the fort there are six wells from 
which good water can generally be obtained at all seasons 5 the 
best of these is behind the jail, and was built by Rani Rana- 
wa^i of Maharawal Gaj Singh about sixty years ago. The wells 
vary in depth from 156 to 350 feet. 


DRAINAGE 


JoDHPORE.— There is but little artificial drainage in Jodhpore 
city, the elevated site of which lends itself admirably to natural 
flushing. When heavy rain falls, the water running down from 
the sloping grounds below the fort forms a rapid torrent, which 
rushes through the main streets, sweeping away in its current 
the impurities which have, during the dry season, accumulated 
in the sandy soil of the streets and lanes, and carrying them 
into a watercourse on the east side of the city, and ultimately 
away into the open country south-east of Ratanada. Little 
attention is given to drainage throughout the country, but the 
towns and villages are generally on high groimd, and are 
drained by natural watercourses, which have been formed 
during ages by the rapid escape of rain from the house-tops. 

SiROHi.— The city of Sirohi, situated on the slope of a hill, 
already described, is naturally well drained. The street lead¬ 
ing to the palace has good masonry drains, and the lowest part 
of the town is drained by a natural watercourse, which is 
flushed dining the monsoon season or when a heavy shower 
falls. The refuse is in this way from time to time carried off 
to a distance from the city; the streets are also washed in the 
same way. 

Jaisalmir.— The site of the Jaisalmir city is high, and 
the natural drainage is therefore good. The main street, 
leading through the city, has good masonry drains. When 
rain falls in sufficient quantities, the city is washed and the 
streets flushed; but this is not a regular occurrence, as in 
some seasons the rainfall is very scanty. 



Jodhpirc City. Tt Jiiie ftigi i’^. 
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LIGHTING 


Ex.cfcFr OD apociiiL occtuibiiB, ther^ jiro no sLraet lights in 
any of the ciiie* or towns of those States. On great occasions 
lighting of the streote is done by rows of smaU cups contain¬ 
ing oil and lighted wicks along the ledges and roofs; this is 
very eHective at a distance, but it dirtlea the building and ia 
offensive in smelL Kerosene oil lamps are rapidly supplanting 
the oil cup and wick-light in private houses, and this is very 
demrable horn a ssmtaiy point of view, os smoko is not given 
off from the fiinner, while the smoko of the latter poisons the 
etmospheTe and destroys the appeurHooe of the houses, 'fhe 
palace at Jodhpore is well lighted with electricity; and the 
night trains from Jodhpore now have electnc lights, wiiich 
work satisfactorily, and which are a great improvement en 
the ordinary oil lamps still in use on leaa advanced lines of 
railway. 


roads, railways, and tramways 

Thejie are a few paved roads withb the wallfl of Jodh^re 
city, mostly leading np the ItilK there is a fine meudled 
road fnmi the Nagore gate t*) the fort, and thence to join the 
Kursdgar rwaL An escellent read oomplctely enoueles the 
oily, which has branohes loading to the different palaces and 
chief official bungalows. Branches from this road ^ 

Mandoro, the old capital of Mnrwar. to Bftls^and andKaila^. 
tlio priiiuipal tankH for water atorege oiitaido the «jty, to the 
Cavity lanes, to the chief gardens outside the idty. and many 

other places of leas importraice. 

The railway Rtation, the public offices, the college a 
Bchools are all adjacent to the principal metalled roads. 


SfirieflMflf/ a/ Roadt UvnOnicttil Oiui Maintmned bfj the 
Jodhpwe State iiifnnjj iS^J-qS. 
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The Jodhpore Railway was coimnonccd early in iS8t , and 
in the beginning of 1885 it was eompklad up to Jodhpore 
city, at a cost of Rs.!,!03*642- construction was carried 
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on from tho RajputEum-MjilwiL Railwiiy at Manriir Junodonp 
v^hicb is sixty-four oiLIee (listant from Jodhpot^ city, and 
tliera waa coDsid^rablo delay in oompktiiai^ die last twenty 
mile^ up to tlio capital on uccnnnt of the prcjudioes which 
then existed aguinst rinlways. 

The eoTuitmction of the Luni-Puchblindra branchy sixty 
miles m Icngthp was eoumiencod in 1885 and opened for traffic 
on die 23rd March 188;, at a cost of Hs.[,090.153, TIiIh 
branch waa constructed mainly for the salt traffic from the 
Paehbhadra saltworks, but it Inia been of great advantage to 
the people of both Mar war and Jaisalmir for the import of 
grain in years of scjirclty. 

The extension of the JodhjHjro-Bikanir Railway, 167 
mile® long <1234 in Marwar and 434 in Rikanir Lorritery), 
was conimenccd in 1SS9, and opened from Jodhpore to 
Bikanir on the 9th December iByn The snniB spent on 
the Marwar section of tho line amounted to 1^^2466^896 ^ 
the Bikanir section, to Rs-SS 1,220. Totuil, R&3,34g4 16* 

The MeTta-Kuahaw'aii section was started in August 1891, 
find the line was openeii on the 13th March 1893- The Lotai 
expenditure on it amounted to Rs.[,503,417* This branch 
joma the Hajputana-Malwa Rsilw^ay at the Sambh&r Lake, and 
conidderably fJiortens the joumoy to Jeyporo, Agra, and Delhi. 

At tho close of the y^.-u- 1S97-9S the length of the 
iI(all4M)re-Bikanir Railway wm 364 miles, and it is now being 
extended both id the direction of Sindh and the Fiinjub. It 
is doing much to improYe the condition of tho countty, and its 
oflects on prioes during years of short harvustB have been very 
boncficial to tho people, while the largo profits prod need have 
materially added to the State treasury. 

In 1896 a light tramway (two feirt gauge) was laid down 
from the Jodhpore station through the city, which hiua proverl 
a great convemonoo to tho public, and w'hich has greatly 
roduf!:ed the cost of carriage of grain and other conmiodiLie^ 
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The pftSwngBr CflTG of this tmiQWftj meet the tmms reiJulMly, 

and ftre mostly wall travoUere. ,w 

A coiiserranoy tmmway for Jodhpore hoa reeemly b^n 
completed; it is over livo miles in length, ^d serves for the 
inmEiwri of all tl.e eity refaso to ft auituhle difltjnte. 

SmoKi.—There is a short metalled read, about a im e in 
length, which nms through the Sirohi city to the , 

J^thor n.ftd from Bugar to the Abbott Sugar* The Ahmo^bad- 
Ajmere toad pessos through the Stale from Ermpura to the 

foot of Abu on the west side. 

in . .mith-TOWrly diwUon through tho Sit^ Stnin, Mid ths 
cupiuJ !. .bout foutuen miloa trwl of Phulmin, tho ncoto«t 

Btalion on the Uoo. , j , 

jAiSALHm-^Jaisalmir may be described a« 
without Toada or railway, although a short metalled rood 
has recently been matle from the ilaharawols new bungalow 
through tho city, passing the Garfisar tank. Trac ave so 
been lineil out in three directions to the Marwer bonier, to 
guide the traveller to the far desert capital. 


SLAUGHTER-HOUSES 

Titpjih arfi no regular Hliiughter-lioiises in the^ States^ Some 
of the butchers reside in parlioular streets of the citieii, and 
others outalde. Flesh Is sold by the butcberH outside the city» 
und alsio in ft fuw plsoea within the oity woUb. Goats and 
sheep are. however, generally slaughtered oiitslile, ftlthongh 
some of the Tbftkars and others kill them in their " ** 

for their own use. 
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division of states into parganas 

Mabw^ik.—T he Marwai State ia divided, for lulminiftrativa 
purpoaea, mto tweaty-four parganuB, each presided uver by a 
H^irim 'I'he porgaiiiis themselves oie gteupod tt^ther m ais 

circles, each umler a supermtcndent. 

The uorthero parganas are throe in number, and vary 
greatly in chamcter, Nagorc being sandy with brackish water, 
while Marta ami Bilara have a clayey soil and much sweet 
Vi Atcir. 

i, Nagoro, with an area of 2608 square miles and a popu* 
lalien of 252,257, is loeawd in the north of the State Ita 
soil ia eandy, and ita chief crops lajra, yVncar, and til. 

3. Mertft, a fertile paigaua south of Nagure, has an awn of 
1616 square milea and a population of 205,704. Its soil is 
sandy with a clay odioixturo; its chief crop are wheat, 

cottoUp wid Iti, 

3. Bilarni south-TPest of Mertj]!, hfts ariwi of 792 squiiro 
mUea and a population of 84,95Its aoU is a aamly clay, which 
is very fertile and gives good crop of wheat and barley. 

The north-east parganas are Hvo in number, and Parbataar 
is the most fertile of these, the others being dry and sandy 
with braokisli wells. 

4. Marothe, south-east of Didwana, has an area of SOO 
square miles and a ppiilation of 56,806. The soil ia sandy, 
ftnd hajra,j<ni>ar, moth, wheat, and barloy are grown m it. 

5. ^lawa, south of Mamtho, has an area of 300 Hquare 
miles and a population of 3 < . 53 ®- Tho soil is aandy, and the 
chief oropa are iajra and barley. 
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6. Sambhar, south of Nawa, a share of which belongs to 
Jeypore, has an area of 798^ square miles and a population of 
8310. The soil is sandy, and the chief crops lajra and barley. 

7. Didwana, east of Nagore, has an area of 1136 square 
miles and a population of 54,272. The soil is sandy, and the 
chief crop hajra. Most of the well water is brackish in this 
pargana. 

8. Parbatsar, south of Didwana, has an area of 840 square 
miles and a population of 104,962. The soil is sandy, and the 
chief crops hajra and barley, with some wheat, til^ and gram. 

The three eastern parganas are fertile wheat-producing 
lands. 

9. Pali, south-west of Bilara, has an area of 1024 square 
miles and a population of 58,463. The soil is sandy clay, and 
the chief crops wheat, cotton, hajra, til, and jowar. 

10. Bali, south of Pali, has an area of 1544 square miles 
and a population of 212,479. The soil is clayey, and the chief 
crops wheat, cotton, hajra, gram, til, and maize. 

11. Sojat, east of Pali, has an area of 1172 square miles 
and a population of 141,782. The soil is light clay, and the 
chief crops wheat, cotton, hajra, til, maize, and gram. 

12. Jaitaran, east of Bilara, has an area of 960 square 
miles and a population of 87,635. The soil is clayey; the 
chief crops are wheat, cotton, hajra, til, maize, and kiraria. 

The southern parganas are four in number, and contain 
much rocky and hill land, in some parts fairly wooded. 

13. Sanchore, south of Mallani, with an area of 1776 square 
miles and a population of 95,890. The soil is sandy, and the 
chief crops hajra and wheat. 

14. Jalore, west of Bali, with an area of 1552 square miles 
and a population of 170,428, has a sandy soil, on which hajra, 
wheat, and til are grown. 

15. Jaswantpura, east of Sanchore, has an area of 1360 
square miles, much of which is hill country and wooded ravines 
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Ite Hoil is sandy cky, and its chi«f crop ^toat, lU, and 

16. Siwann, north^we^ii of JaloPO, is intorsocted hy a range 
of barren bilk It* area is 7^0 square mUw, and ite p>puJa* 

tiun 64,74 7. ^ 

the high lands ; its obief orops ore hajra and wheat. 

The ’western pargunoa are throe in niimbar, and they are 
Btuddod with Bnudhllls, many of whioh shift from time to time. 

jMaUani, north of Sanehoro. hn* an area of 5760 
miles and a ppulation of 22 t.i 84- The soil is sandy, and the 

chief crop ore hnjra, wiaff*, aiid tU, 

ig. Bheo, north-west of Mallani, has an area of 2400 

square miles and a population of ^ aan y, 

cHef crop Jtfrfru, , „ y- 

I o Padibhadra, ea^t of Malhini, has an area of 8 S G square 

mil,. » poHaliM of S 2 . 904 - Tto wLl b. vory «.ndyj 

tho oiiBf crops «« l«pr and "cA in ?“**■ 

wiitcr 15 sAtviTated 

TliiJ north-weKt.orQ are fo^ir in numlier, and iner^ 

ia much floating sand throughout this port, of the country. 

30. Jodhpore, nottb-eaflt of Paclibhadra, hsw an orea of 
2896 sf^tiiirc miles and a populaLion of 337.267* Thi^ aoLl iss 
Bandy, witii plateaus of liare rock and occa«i.jmil projectii^- 
ridges of sandstono ; the chief crops are Jiajm, wheal, barley, /u, 
and cotton, 

3J, Shergarh, west of J.alhpora, baa an ar^ of 145 ^ 
square mdos and a popuhidcn of 70,919. The soil is naiidy , 
"chief crop bnjra. 

3 3, Sankra, we«t of Shergarh, iias on area of 1364 ‘^uafe 
mileiJ and a population of 1 0,074- The soil is aaudyi chief 
crops hajra. and mo/A. 

23, Phfllodi. west of Nagore, haa on area of ^624 Kqimrti 
miles and a population of ;«,ao3. The sod is very aandy j 
chief crop ha^r^- 
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The parganas are artificial divisions, and are changed from 
time to time for convenience of administration. Bali has been 
quite recently divided into two parganas, viz., Bali and Desun; 
the latter includes a considerable portion of the Aravalli range 
of hills and forest country. 

As regards the distribution of Jagir or alienated, and 
Khalsa or fiscal villages, the former are more numerous to¬ 
wards the borders, and the latter towards the centre of the 
State. Grants of land were generally given on the border, 
where administration was more difficult to carry on than to¬ 
wards the centre, which was more directly under the eye of 
authority, and more easily kept in order. 

The State of Sirohi is divided into thirteen parganas or 
Tehsils, as follows:— 

1. Pindwara, north of Rohera, chief town Pindwaraj chief 
products wheat, barley, oil seeds, kaTang, makay kv/riy hdrti, 
jovKLTy and cotton. 

2. Khuni, north of Pindwara, chief town Panchalia; chief 
products wheat, barley, oil seeds, karangy makay hajra^ tUj barti, 
jowaVy and cotton. 

3. Sheoganj, north of Khuni and adjacent to Erinpura can¬ 
tonment, chief town Sheoganj; chief products wheat, barley, 
oil seeds, karang, maka, bajrdy lily bartiyjowar, and cotton. 

4. Jhora Kharal, west of Khimi, chief town Barloot; chief 
products wheat, barley, oil seeds, kcvra/ngy Ttuikdy kuTi, hdvtiy 
jowaVy cotton, and gram. 

5. Magra, south of Jhora Kharal, chief town Kalindri; chief 
products wheat, barley, oil seeds, karang, makay bajray tUy kuriy 
bartiy mdjowar. 

6. Pamera, south of Magra, chief town Pamera; chief pro¬ 
ducts wheat, barley, oil seeds, Ttuikdy bdjrdy ^djowdv. 

7. Anadra, south of Pamera, chief town Anandra; chief 
products wheat, barley, oil seeds, TtiaJcdy bdjrdy jowdT, 
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3. Mandiir, south of Anadm, chief town Munihlr; chief 
products wheats bairlcy, oil needs, Jiiahij trym^ and hiri^ 

g. Santhpore, south-east of Anfvdra, chief town S&iith|k>co; 
chief products wheat, barky, oil and grnm. 

IBhakar, oaat af S^uithpiire^ chief U>wn Shad Khojda; 
chid products wheat, barley^ oil Eseds, iinakatf{marj and graiTj, 

11^ Hu hem, north of Blmkar, chief town Rohera ; chief 
products wheats barley, oil seeds, rnaka, and jomir. 

12. Abu, east of Auadra, chief town Abu Station; chief 
prckiucts, wheat, barloy„ and [H^tatuest. 

ij, Kcrari. north of Santhporc, chief town Kerari fAbu 
Road); wheat, gram, mi arc the chief products. 

The State of JiisiLMin k divided into oightfiem paigamis, 
each under a Hakim, as follows:— 

K Nagar Ganta or JaiEivlmir, This porgana is stony or 
hard desert^ and its chief town, Jaisalmir, k tlio capiud of tho 
SlatCf in the centre of which it is sitiiaterL 

2 . Devi Kote, norlh-eaatof Jaisalmir, is stony, with Eond- 
hills hero and therOi There Is a largo teuiplo of Devi in the 
touTij which k the head quarters of the Hakim, but this was 
devftsUtod by Do wan Salem Singh above a huntlr^i yem ago. 

3. Fatohgiuh or Vinjoria, south-west of Devi Koto, is a hard 
de^rt ; itis headqiian ers are a small vUlage of 44 5 K<juk 

4. Lakha, Bouth-west of Fatchgarh, m a hard and sandy 
desert, containing some aantl lulls locally known os tihod ,* its 
headquarterH are Lakh a, 

S* Miajlar^ west of Lakha, k standy^ with many its 

headquarters, Miajkr, is a village of 8 1 4S souls. 

6 i Sani Klmba, north of Mbijlur, was once thickly popu- 
lated, but it is now at u tost deserted. There is a voiy I Argo 
kJinrin or '* bundtsd " valloy ai Xhuba, where wa^^r remains for 
three or four months, and m which wheat is grown ; ita hea^L 
quarters are at Saiii, a very small ‘^dllogo of 26j i^nils only. 
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7. north-weBt t)f Sam Khabn, is high tiba Ituiii n 

wai^r is swihjL. aiid foiiod ■within <So feet of tbO' eurfocs, but 
the floating sand preveuts cultivation. The chief viiiago of 
the Hakumai contains 150 houiiefi. occupied mostly by 
MahomodAus, 

S. Ghotaru, north of Shahj^urh. is a small sandy pATgima 
with large ^iias ; the population of the heiulquortora ia Maho* 
medon. It has a fine fort, which was restored to Jaiwiluiir by 
the Supremo Government after the Siiwlh war. 

g . Eharo KhiiLila, north of Sam Khaba. is hard desert, 
with fiome and wfitereil valleys. The headquarterH, Khui- 
ala, contiun about I 50 housea. 

10. Ramgiirh, caat of iCharo Khuicda, is hard desert, Viith 
JtAa7-in.s between the atony ridgcH, where wheat is produced. 
Thoro is a temple of Vishnu in the fort, the hcadquartora of 
the Hakim. 

I 1. Tanut, north of Bamgarh. being mostly tHa land, 
there is very little ciiltivuiion. The headquarterw, Tunet, 
situated eighty miles from .laiaidniir, was the old capiud of the 
Bhatis in the eighth eentuty. 

12. Kishengarli, north of Tanol, is (iia land. It formerly 
beloiigotl to Bohawalpore, then called Deongarh. The hoad- 
quBJiers. a village of tlie same name, contain alamt a hundred 
houses, mostly built of bricks. Thora is little ieyrft grown. 

13. Barawiih Buili, east of Bamg)trh, is a hard and sandy 
deaeri. Its hoadquartarB is Buili, a small village containing 
411 souls. 

14. Down, south-oaai of Hamgarh, is composed of hard 
ridges, with Wiariwa between, sonm uf which nro salt-prodnc- 
ing. Its headquarterB, Jlawa, is A very small village, containing 
228 souls, and has a small fort. The Darbor stud is located 
there. 

1 5. Mohongarh, east of Dewa, is portly sandy and partly 
stony desert. It proilucas bc^jra and grass. 
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16. NooluiA, of Mohougarh, m sandy dcsort with insny 

Its beadquortors, a Tillage of the samo itamd, contain 
225 houses and a aniall fort 

tj, Noith, east of Noohna, baa about 200 houses in tho 
headquarters villoge. Sweet water in found near the euT&cOr 
Vegetables, some wheat, and muoh bajrn lue pitMluced in this 
pargana. 

18* Bftp^ south-west of Nbkh, is irn.}sUy atony desert. Tboro 
are same tanks, and one large salt num in this par- 

gana. Wheat is exteueively grown in the kharim. 
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JoDHTOHE.—Til* chief f<urB are held in Jmlhporo dty, tit 
Giidihote, Dhdmmmdi, Gulab Sagar, ami Chond Polo, at diff^- 
rent seasons of the yCftTi. Tbo Gangore oml Tij fostivalH^ aro 
cslobratcd m the city with great show and display of holiday 
costunia. 

On each Monday of the month of Sdwan (aliout July>thMio 
is a fair held at Mondore, which is largely attendeil by men, 
women, and children gaily dressed. Feasting and mueict m 
picnic form, are the principal foninrcH of these occaaioiiG. but 
these fairs are held for the worahlp of BaijnatbjL (a form of 
Shiva). The worshippers go out on Sunday evening, and re¬ 
main awako tho whole night reeiting hymns in praise of the 
deity, which is called "Jagaram” Early on Monday monung, 
after tho worship of Mahadco, they rotum to Mandoro, and 
are root ihera by many othem, who come out of iho city aolely 
on aeoount of the fair. 

The Mundiihuith fair ia held on Ghaii bud 13th, about aix 
miles from the city of Jodhpire. for the worship of Mandal- 
naih Mahadco, another form of Shiva, 

A great fair U held at Barli, eight miles froni the city, on 
Bhadwa sud s 3 th, to worship a deity called BarU^ka-Bheronjl 

At Kdgii, about a quarter of a mile from the Nagori gate, 
a fair is hold in the month of Chait In honour of Sit la Mato, 
the proteotresa of chibiren, to which women chiefly resort 
for worsliip. 

At Biitannda, about a mile from the Mertta gate,a fair i»held 

on Bhadwa sud 4 th, in honour of Ganesh, the god of wisdom. 

in 
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At Maflurid-kii-Bhakflr a fair m iielU on Bfaudwa siud 2 nd 
in lionour of Kamdooji. Tho pliW30 is aWut a mile to ibe 
south of Lhtj cityt amS the pUgrit^ia rendozvouj thoro hofoxo 
forming a profession to the xhrine at Raiiiileora^ near Poh- 
kiLTAn. 

Thete are many other fairs held In diScroni pargnnas of 
the State, the principal of which are as follows — 

The Bolotra or Tilwara fair is hold at tho end of Marohr in 
of MalliojithK the prc»genilor of the i^ialiani SartlfiTS. 
People from Mot war and ether parts of Raj pn tana, Gnjerat, 
and ScLndh oongregato in great uumhera for purposes of trade, 
ple^tsure, anil worsirip. HoraeSp buUockSt camels^ hides tanned 
leather, bra^ and tin utensde, smd wcarii^ appaTel have a large 
sale there, Tho priucipd object of Rd{>nLtujij Is the slLrine of 
Mallinath. All seUere of animak or goods are expected to 
make a small otfeHng of either money or food at the temple, 
and the geuerid cry of all the Hindus throughout the fair i» 
" Jai Mftllinath ji/' 

At Mundwa, ten miles frum Nagero, a fair is held in the 
muuihs of Decen]l>er wnd January j it is largely attended by 
jQ.ooo or 40,000 travolleira from a disumee. as well a& by 
loecd people. It was instiLutetl by Mahataju Bakhal Bingh in 
hnnoiir of Shri Kri^hnii, under the naTiie of Girdharh Bullocks 
ore sold in large numbers at this fair, and it brings in a good 
annual ineomo to the State treasury. 

The BarbiiUiar fair is held in the month of Bkadon 
(August)^ in honour of Tejaji, who m eredited with the p^wer 
of e ruing snake-bite. It lasts for ton days, and is a great 
ecvttle fair, well attemlod by Jdts and Punjabi buyora. 

The Bam Door a fair k held in the month of Bhadon 
tAuguat), lind b largely attended by pilgrims from Marwar, 
Meywor, Bikanir, Contral India, Joisaluiir, and other places. 
It Ih held in honour of Ram Deo, and tho watera of the pool 
or tank there are said to possess great healing properties, and 
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oTOO to open tho ojes of the blind. Tbo mconic of this fair 
goes to ihe local prieaia and tho Tbakar of Pohkaraii. 

The Hilara fair is belli in March, and loata for one day 
only; the ponpla congregate near a spring of water about four 
tnilfiM from the vilUge of Bilara, and tho legend is ibat Raja 
Eal was in the halMt of giving gruat feiiata at thk spot. The 
doitj, Ganga, appeared to him once in a dream, nud told him 
that if bo shot an am>w into this spring she would appear 
there, and that the woter of the spring would in future 
become os saored iia that of the holy Ganges itself, Bal 
obeyw I her order, and the waior of tbia aprlng has eyer rince 
boon held saorod, eapeeially by tbo poorer classes, and the place 
ia ualleil Bilhn Gbinga. from Ve/j.®, an arrow. 

The Barkaiia fair is held in Godwar, at a Jain temple i zoo 
years old, in the month of Poa (Deeembor), People froni tho 
adjaiient countrioa of Moywftr and Sirohi, as wall os the local 
inhabitants, attend this fair, which lasts for two days, 

A fair is held in the end of February or beginning of 
March at the ternple of Gorakhimtb, on the top of a hill called 
Goraiuber (a corruption of the word Gorakhnath}, four miliJS 
from the Tillage of Saran, in Sojat, 

SiiwiHL_At the relipoua gatherings in Sirohi no trade is 

earned on except at the Bamanwiiji Jain temple, where a largo 
fair is held in March, and where a considerable trade is curried 
on in cloths, ivory article^, opium, coLton, cocoanuts, and 
sugar. This fair is well attended by people from Sirohi and 
neighbouring States j it is of old atimduig, and lasts for seven 
days. 

At Phaloili, in the Magra pargano, a fair takes place in the 
month of August for the worship of Baijnathji. a form of 
Shiva. Over a thousand paeple ore said to attend this lair, 
which is wholly rsligiuuii. 

There is a fivir held in September for the worahiiJ of 
Mahadco at the Bhriue of Samoshwor, about two miles from 
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ih-ei liUy of SifohL Sfl^moehwar is the ** IaIii. Dovata " of ih^ 
Sirobi chiefei th^ temples oi'O on the hill^dep iiboTo the 
burning-ground of the ruling family. 

A fair is held on BMdwd sud gth in lismour of KaUca 
Dovi, and anotbor in honour of Mdtnr Mdtd on Obatt bud 
i4Lbp at. the Sirohi city. 

Roligioiis iairs are also hold at Banianwaji* at Giingoopiaj 
Mahadoo^s tom pie in Khntdp aL Kurori Dhaj's shrine BtsEU* 
Amidra, and at Hakhikosh on the other Hide of Aim, 

jAmALMiit^“Tliere are two principal religious fairs hold in 
Jalsalinii; ono of these is celebrated on die last day of the; 
month of Bainjikli, or April, at Bramkunkd, about ten niiloa 
from the city of Jaisalmir. The fair lasts for two days. The 
other fair m held in honour of Goga (a saint famous for his 
charity and bravery m tJio tbiiteouth oentury) at the Hatne 
place, in August or September of each year. Both of the 
fairs are largely attended. Other faiTBp of lees note, arc also 
held, but no trade of importance is carrml on at thcin« 

Besides the special fairs held in each of the three Western 
Rajputaua States, the foHo^g principal feetiYals are obsarved 
throughout Kiijpiitaim:— 

The is held in honour of die Hindu goddess 

Dtivl or Matu in the mouth of Chait ''Chait Sudi" 9th 
LB the ArimVerKary of Rama's birth. On this day horses, 
elephants^ and all the implement of war are worshipped by 
the Rajputs. 

The Passem is held in Asoj (October)* in eonimemoration 
of the Tictoty of Ramap king of Ajodhya, over Ed wan, king of 
Lanka (Clejion); the '' tenth of Aswij"" is conHeqiicntly dacmed 
by the Rajput a fortunate day for enterprise or engf^ing 
in war. 

The Ik^frali or Fe^iml 0/ Zamps is held on the iS^h of 
Kjitik (Oetobor), and is one of the most btiilknt festivals of 
the soasom On this iKieuaiun all cities, towits, uiul villagtss are 
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Uttiuikuited by tho iikliabitniit.6, and flimng tho mght the 
wealthy wnmUjit silver oeins in honour of Lakshoii, thz 
of ■uiOiHh, to 'whom the ilay i» couiiecratod. 

Th« Holi is hold on the last, day cif the mouth of rhagan 
{Morchhfmd nimved after IloUoa, sister of Himikusk* the great 
atheist, who tried in juany witys to destroy his bod, Pehliid, for 
beliovTiig ID trod, but inTariably failed. Finally, Uirudkush 
iuBtigated Holioa. to carry LLs son into flames, in the hopu that 
he II tight bo cousumed. However, FeLliid eseapod, while Holicn 
was burned, althiiugh sho had hitherto been able u> bathe in 
tiro without injury, 

TIib Sil m-i foBliTol is held on GhnU hadi Sdiatih or yt-h 
of tho month Cliait, in honour of tho goddess Sitla, the protoo> 
Irosa of cliildron, and there is a great oonoourso of females to 
her shrine, with their ofierings. on tho occaaion, 

Tho Gaiu/on is held In the month of Chait; it is t>iio of 
the If mat picturesquo gatherings of the seaGOO. both seies 
appearing in thoir holiday costumes on the occasion. Gouii 
or Qour is ono of the names of Parvati, wife of the great god 
Uahadeo or IshwuriL, who attends with her during this fosrivnl. 
Every wealthy family ijoasesscs those images, and Gouri is 
represented as the goddess of ahuiitliince. Tho female mem¬ 
bers of oaoh family are particularly inteneBted in thia restival; 
they give rnocii attention to the dresang of tho idols, and 
through Gouri invoke blessings on their husbsnds for aevernl 
days bo Fore the images are earned in procesBion to a lake or 
tank, 'whore they ar« treated te change of scone and music 
before they are divested of their rich robes and jewels, which 
are then laid up in store for another occaaian. 

The Tij is oclehrated on Ti^‘, or the " ynl ” of 

Silwon. The i«cusion is sacred to the mountain goddess 
Parvaii. being tho day on which, after long separation, she was 
reunited to Shiva. She accordingly ileolarod it holy, and pro- 
claitiieii that whoever invoked her on that dale should receive 
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whatwer they desired. The Tij h accordingly hold in particu* 
kr rovoronoo by womotL 

The AIAA-Tij b obaorved Ln the month of Bcisftkh, after 
the reaping of the ivheat crop, when new j^raJn la eatnn by the 
whole Hindu community. 

The Rfikki festival b held m August, when all the Hin-^ 
dus have tcikhU (braoelets) fastenetl on their wriate by the 
Brahmins, and make the latter presents in return. Sisters 
also fasten bracelets on to their broLhare* wriste, or on the 
wrists of others ^nlh whom they wish to make h ntanding 
friemkhlp, and who can afterwards act os their proteotor§.J 

The nr birthday of the chiefi i« idso an occasion 

of much display and rejoicing. 

On all great uccasimia DarbLkTs are held by tJio cblofs, and 
nazoTs presented by their subjects 
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Til CHS is no re^ilarly recforcJtid account of ihe fauiiutjsi whicrh 
havG visited tbo Western E^jputana States feom tiine to timo 
during the pifnsenL or previuus centuries. Of the Lkree 
Western H^yputena States, Jodhpore and Jaisabnir are liable 
to frequent f&minea or years of soarcity, on account of tlieir 
extensive sandy tracts, and their position with reganl to Lbe 
iiiuDsoon currents, the oxtromo ends only of wbioh they 
receive^ Sirohi is more within the raiuy j^one^ and its densely 
wooded hills generally attract a fair share of the monBoou 
clouds, 

Marw'or or Jodhpore is subject to partial periodical failures 
of grass or grain crops, but a failure of both in the same yeiir 
is fortunately imcominoiti 

The year [E13 was a most oalamitous one ftir MEU-war, 
The grain crops completely failed, food Stulls sold at three 
seers per rupoe, in many places they could not purcliased 
at any price; and numbers of Mnrw'aris died of starvation. 
Fortunately^ there was some grass, and the liorda were gono- 
rally saved. Hirohi and Jaisolimr both suffered from famine 
and high prices in this year, aUliougb less sevofoly than 
Mar war* 

Tho official year i86$—6y m still remembered as a most 
terrible one for Mauwah, as well as for many other pjirta of 
India^ General Brooke haa written to the following effect 
regarding tho faiame in Marwar %— 

The rainy season of [863 commenced early in June. 
Tbo first falls wem sucoeeded by a long break, during whieh 
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tbo Hfleds Sprout^ (^ntl iban wtthocod. {iway; fields 

nvtitQ agein ploughttil and seed sown. A second fall of rain 
in tfie early patt of July cjiiised tlio orops to attAin a holgbt 
of several inchws, and iho grass to n|ipeai again above gnu i mi, 
bill not suffioiently high to bo grazed by cRlLle. No other 
showers siiceeedod; a strong, cool, south-woslorly wind blew 
steadily day and night, which carried tni inoisiuro with it to 
fertiluie tho ground. Week, after week of the Baine weather 
poBsod. The stunted crops made futile efforts to form hejids 
of seed, and the grass beciunc thinner and thinner, till tho 
fierce October sun burnt up altogether what remained, leaving 
Marwar an arid and irithored eipanse. It will be observed 
that this year Mar war siiiFered both from grass ami grain 
faniiiie, People had long been accuatomed to ouiigrato to 
Malw‘a, but it ilid not otter the saino relief as It did in 
former years. 

Two mighty stroama of human beiuge and cattle poured 
from the south-eastern portions of tho country, of which the 
greatest orostsed the Aravalli Mountaiits at tho Desuri Pass. 
They found somo gross in Meywar, but a large portion (HiMscd 
on to the jungle buluw Kutlam, and the remainder to Malwa, 
those orriving first soouiing the host pastureit. The poor 
people who arrived in Malwa late hod to pnes on, and were 
reduced to the last extremity of distress. Tho second groat 
Kireatu of emigtauta pos^ via Palanpur into Giijorat, ami 
some towarrk Hadbanpur. They, too, wore doomed to bitter 
disappointment. The great floods wdilch devastateil Gujerat 
in August left nothing but a desert for the Mar war herds, 
They were driven farther, dying of starvattuii at each atiigc, 
till a few only reached tho jungles east of Boroda Hero 
difference of climate and forage killed ott‘ large uuiubera, and 
those who went towards Hadbanpur hikd met the samo fate. 
Meaauros wore adopted to supply Marvv'or with food from 
Sindh. Tho Morwar Durbar abiitbihed the iui^iart duties on 
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grain in Marwar, and the Thakars of Mallani consented to 
the abolition of their charges on grain. Food was given at 
various places in Jodhpore, Pali, &c., by wealthy inhabitants 
and by religious communities. Rani Jarechiji distributed daily 
seven maunds of cooked food, besides double handfuls of 
grain, after nightfaU, to the numerous class who were in too 
respectable a position to beg. From four hundred to five 
hundred people.were daily employed on a road, constructed 
from the Agency to the Jalore gate of the city. 

The raM at one time promised well. Light rain fell in 
January and again in February, and recovered what before 
was yellow and sickly; but, later in the season, stormy, 
cloudy weather came on which blighted the growing wheat, 
and an expected lo-anna was reduced to a 6^-anna crop. 

The increase of distress during the famine is shown by the 
ruling prices of wheat in the Jodhpore bazaar, commencing from 
July 1868, when famine was not anticipated. The lowest price 
quoted during the period of scarcity was 3f seers per rupee. 


Price of Wheat at Jodhpore during the Famine of 
1868 and i86g. 
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Thousands of Marwar emigrants died in the coimtries to 
which they had gone, and innumerable herds of cattle perished. 
It is estimated that Marwar alone suffered a loss of 373>ooo 
souls and 200,000 head of cattle during this terrible famine. 

The rainfall in this year was also exceedingly scanty in 
SiBOHi. On Abu it was only 30 inches, or less than half of 
that of the previous year; whilst in other parts of the State it 
did not exceed one quarter the average. The khaTif crops, 
consequently, generally failed. The rabi crop for some time 
promised well, but during March most unseasonable weather 
set in, and heavy rain and blight so damaged the ripening 
crops, that the out-turn was only about six annas in the rupee. 
Owing to the failure of the crops, wheat, which in July had 
been selling at 30 lbs, per rupee on Abu, and 34 lbs. in the 
plains below, had by the middle of September risen to 14 and 
16 lbs., and soon afterwards to 12 and 14 lbs. respectively. 
Early in November His Highness the Rao issued a proclamation 
remitting the dues on grain, and interdicting all obstruction to 
or interference in its free export and import. 

Amongst the lower castes, viz., Grasias, Minas, and Bhils, 
the famine had pressed very heavily. For some months after 
the rains they earned a livelihood by collecting grass and 
fodder for cattle, and used to increase their precarious meals 
by adding thereto a large proportion of the bark of the khejra 
tree, or the barbed seed of the gokroo, ground to a fine flour. 
The carcasses of dead cattle, which perished in numbers, were 
also eagerly devoured by these people. Numbers flocked to 
Abu and Anadra for employment. To provide work, a relief 
fund was raised by the European residents of Abu and Deesa, 
to which the Rao contributed Rs.ioo per mensem. The Rao 
further devoted a sum of Rs.5000 for the purpose of deepening 
the city tank at the capital, as a relief work. In addition to 
these measures. His Highness made remissions throughout the 
coimtry generally, on the rights ordinarily payable to the State 
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bj" Its TIiq morLQlit.y in cai.tlej awing to tho want of 

forliior, vc^ iiifiro than onfr-half of the wholo^ or about 7 s per cent, 

Sirohi depondod on Gujor^t for its supply of graiiij and 
iiumODso quantiuoa wenj imported from Ahinedabiidj Puttun, 
and Sidhpore; but prices were Tory high. In tUe mtddle 
July 1869 wheat was solUug at 4 seem 13^ oluttackB, and 
?>cyrti at 5 aeem 5 oh ii tacks per rupee^ and at the end of 
September wheat was at 4 scors 6 A ohittacks. and Itajra at 4 
sects 71 oliittacks, 

jAi 3 AL:^nR.“The groat, famme of 186^^-69 adectod Jabial- 
mir severely, noverthcloss in a mild de|p^e when Ejompared 
irith MiLTwar, Grain was procurable in Sindhp ond it ivas im¬ 
parted across the Jaisalrair desert to Marwar. giving einploy- 
luent to men and eaiiicls. In tliiii manner somo of the needy 
were able to obtain a livelHioodp while many others migrated 
to Sindh, where they found omploymeut in tha irrigated holds 
and canals ailjaoent to the Indus. 


1S77-78, 

iloriH?f>RE*—Th* rainfal] for 1S77-78 was 4J inches onJy, 
as eompofed with 23*65 of the previous y^ear. The rain 
cropi which provides the staplo foEKl of the country, was only 
4 annas in a rupoo^ whUo tho spring crop fared slIII worsep 
and throughout the State not more Lhan one-HFth of the normal 
pruduee vras sooured. The diffioulties thus caused were aggra¬ 
vated by an imubiiaUj severe grass faiintio, which induced seme 
Bo,000 persons with 200,000 head of eattio to einigmta to¬ 
wards Gujerat and Mnlwa. Of thesop tihoui 60,000 men and 
isOpOOO oattle returned, Tho long journey both ways Imd 
told Upon the health of the omigrants, aud Jiiany of them died 
on i.ho road. The Darbar arranged for the relief of Bonie of 
thc^ fiuHcrors, and despatched two high ofHolals with money 
to purehaso food for ihonii. Tho lose to the State oecaaioned 
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by tbe bail sesison Tae efitbiialcd at tsti Ifltbs of ru^jeea. An 
abstract of the prices of fwal gmiua prevailing during iho 
year tS;8 79 is given belotv: — 
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Smoui.—Owing to the scanty rainfa!!, the khari/ crops 
were totally destroyetJ, but the r«iif crops were not sc bad. 
It raraetl only 8,45 mches, and was 16 inches less than the 
proviotw year. The stock of grain stored m the country was 
calculated to be sufficient to last for eighteen monlhsc There 
was, therefore, no appreheDsion of a total failure of fwal 
supply. The main wealth of the people conabiLa in their 
flocks and herds. The partial dearth of fodder, therefore, 
was the cause of much atndoty to tlu> State. From the first, 
when a scarcity ami cca'^equent distress was anticipated, the 
Boo was ready to organise measurea to help tho people, end 
orders wero jsaued to nil tho TohsUdars to ba ready to collect 
gTJun and to find einployrnent for such as would need it. 

The prices of food grwns prevailing during tho famine 
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Tbo miafaU on Abu amd tho fiiurrounding biUs wnu wcimty. 
In plnc^ of Llio ijKiial iiyf^nigi^ of 65 iu&beSj tboro foil this 
year 16.65 iuoliw 011I3". Graasy whioh hithorUi hi tho ■w'orst 
y^iirft of fninlno was to be found in considorablo quantity on 
those bilJs^ was tins year exceedingly KUance^ 

The scanty rdnfdl affected lAi^hiMU^ in a minor degroo, 
but the y^ioTen of grjiiu and grass in the country proved 
suffieient for requirements^ and there was no unusuid emi¬ 
gration. 

(891-9^, 

JoDuroRE.—The official year 1891-93 was again one of 
cntiHiileinble eqAtcity, and many of the peeplo had inffnliiciont 
stocks of grain in store. 

The rainfall of this year was untimely amJ very partial, 
only 8.76 inch65 liaving been registered; so the result wajs 
failure of crops and gross throughout a great part of Morwar- 
The Kcarcity was ninst wevero in the Western Pargonas of 
Phalodi, Shergarh^ PachbliJulra, Siwano, Mallanip and Sauchore, 
Portions of SoncherCp Midlani, and Fbabxli, as also the Western 
Porgonaa of Shoo nad Baukra, which are very liable tu famina, 
wcrCj on this ooeosion^ saved by the fitful rainfikU of the year. 
The most favoured PaiganEkS ivere Sambhar, Nawa^ Marothe, 
and ports of Didw'ana and Pjirhatsar. The prices of wheat and 
bfirley rowe coiuiidorahly, while the rise in the price of hafm 
was slight, and this w'aa aolely due to tlio railway^ by wliicli 
akillcit wiu! largely imported to meot the reqiilrementa of the 
people; [,662^584 niaiirids more were carried by rail than in 
the previous year* Grass, toop wbk iiiqjortjad by rail in large 
quantities, and mid at the capital at 24 seers a nipro, 

] 99^600 porsens emigrated froiii Marwiir^ of which 12" 6^4 7® 
rotumed ; 661,906 cattle were driven away from tlic country, 
of which 384^527 were brought back. M^uiy of the emignmtH 
died of dioleru, which was then pee valent. 
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RolioF works wcro started at many pkiws throtightiut the 
State and 118.996,370 spent on them. Tlie Durbar also distri¬ 
buted gratuiteiis relief to the infirm by meana of poor-housea 
at the oapito] and district hejalquartcra, and medical aid woe 
prurided for the rick at the work b, 33,505 rwrived 

gratiiitoiiH relief at a cost, of Rs.23,064. Private charity was 
largely given, both at Jodhporo and Lhioughout the State. 

Jaisalmiu.—O wing to tho very light niinfall of the year, 
viz., 4i inches, little crop wero rcapd, and stcorcity was 
general throughout the State, Prices of wheat, Styna, anil 
jhwwr rose eonsiderably. Grass was fairly plentiful, so many 
of the cattlM remained in tho fioimtrj. Grain wire largely 
imported from Sindh anti by the railway. Nevcrthelew 
I 1,735 people, with Boine iif thtit herds, migrated to Sindh, 
of which 231 5 did not return te JaiBolimr. 
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Relief works wera opened by the Darbar, but inost of 
the people were disinclined to Idoiur, os they are not acous- 
tomecl to steady hard work. Re.54.,659 wore spent on them, 
and gratuitnua relief was alao given, both by the Darbar and 
some of the rich traders. 

SiBOHt,—Tho people of this State had te oontend to some 
oitent with increased pricea diirlug this year, but they did not 
Rifler horn actual famine at any time. 
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IS96- 97. 

Frtim Juno 1896 to August 1897 soaroity preTaUerl In 
Jatsal n iTr and parts of Marwar, but Birolu did not sufFor, except 
from high prices conficquont on tho un-usua! export of gndu 
to Bikanir iLiid othctr pLicGs where the Crops had failed^ 

JoDEWjaE.^—^I e; 1896 the rauibvU of Msirwiir was very 
little below the avorngD., It Ml unseasonably for crop in 
j^voml prganfiSj and little wjui produced in cho north and 
oast of the State; grass wo^ also vf^ry imd in many parts of 
Mar war, and Lliera was considerable migration and driving 
of cattle in search of pfu^turw^ It waa cstiuiatcd that 
persons migrated to Malwa, of whom 12,467 r«Luriied after 
the distress was oTorp aud that [OI12S9 head of cattle were 
driven away from the country on account of the grass failure. 
Only tivB paigEuiiLH were adected^ and in the soutliem and 
wQstem districts of the State the Ao/ra crop wore so good 
and ahuialant that Etn unusual cxprt of miUet to Bikanir 
and other famLne-atrlcken proTinecs took place* 

Belief works were opned in all tiie aflectad parganos^ which 
cofit the llarbar Bs. 16;,883, ftud gratuitous relief to the extent 
of Rs, [ 8 i49 i was also given in those imablo to work. BosideSj 
there was much private relief given by the well-Lu-do. 

No spcial famine hoapitLils were opened in MarwaVp but 
the hospital assistants in the affected purgimaa took charge of 
the sick and attondtKl to simitntion on the relief works. 

JiiSALMim—In 1896 only 3,63 inches of rain were regis- 
teml at JaJKJiliidr. Consequently hardly any crops in the 
State oome to maturityp and the people had to rely greatly on 
imported grain to supplement their stores left over from the 
previous year*s harvest^ which had not been very abundsmt. 
Many of the people migrated to Sindh with their herds and 
Hocks, although relief works had been opened at tho capitid 
and in several other pkecs throngliout the State. The Darbiir 
spent Rs.S6^oqo on rnUef wurksp and Bs*iOjB^2 on gratidtous 
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relief to those unable to work, Mediciil relief was jvIho P^ch 
videiL 2 S,i 43 persons ornii^tod, imd of tliesa 1 3 *^ 5 5 rotrimod. 

The prices of tho principal fi:K>d grains in Murwar and 
JaiBalniIr from August iS $6 to Septeiulior 1897 . obuinablft 
per ru|H?c» aro given below :— 
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Tho mcmawii of i S98 was a^'oia onpriciowj, flnd the 
rainfiLll rogistorod in tlicso StRt® 'waif littlo uiorfl tbnn IwUf 
tte average, tJonsequenLly, most of tKe crops failed through¬ 
out, and there was little grass in eithur Mar war or SirohL 

In JoiBjdmii only about bohes of ram were rogiaterod. 
Nevertheless, it feU ho opportunely, that there was a fair crop of 
grass, but it was not sufficient to bring mudi of tho bajra bto ear. 
As won as the cuDUsuon failure was certain, grain was 
imported by rail in large quantities from the abundant stocks 
over m atyacent provmecs, whore the previous harveat had 
been unusually good, Couscquently, the prtecs of food stuffs 
have ranged. low throughout the year. Many of the cattle 
have, however, had to be drivou uway to Sbdh and Malwn m 
search of pasture. 
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General Remarks on Famines in the Western 
Rajputana States. 

Famines in the thinly populated districts of Western 
Rajputana are not so severe on the inhabitants, although much 
more frequent than in the congested areas of Bengal, Madras, 
and Bombay. Many of the people have hoards of grain laid 
up against the ever-recurring bad seasons, and many of the 
poor people, during years of scarcity, manage to subsist al¬ 
most altogether on roots and seeds of grass foimd in the 
desert. Failure of crops and grass is so frequent in the 
western desert, that the people are semi-nomadic in their 
habits. When the monsoon fails, they leave their homes, 
with their herds and flocks, to find pasture before the animals 
become too impoverished to make the long journeys into 
Eotah, Malwa, and Sindh, which they have frequently to do 
on account of the capriciousness of the rainfull. Also, like 
the harvest-men of the West of Ireland, many of the labouring 
classes in these parts migrate annually in search of work to 
the rich valleys of the Indus and the opium fields of Kotah 
and Malwa. In this way they tide over frequent bad seasons, 
and accumulate money for their marriages and funeral feasts, 
as well as for their tobacco, opium, and wine—creature comforts 
which the poor could not obtain in their own desert villages, 
where employment is uncertain and labour badly remunerated. 

Money advances for the purchase of food in bad seasons 
are made by the Marwari money-lenders to their own country¬ 
men without much security; and the Jodhpore-Bikamr 
Railway will soon be able to place grain within easy reach ot 
almost every one. Consequently, failure of the monsoon is 
being divested of some of the severity which attended it before 
the introduction of railways. 


DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 


Most of the Hindus of these States dispose of the dead by 
cremation; burning-grounds, with artistic chhaUris erected to 
the memory of the great departed, may be seen adjacent to 
any city or large town. Some of the d^wals on the cremation- 
grounds of the ruling families are very handsome edifices. 
Many of the burning-grounds are in the beds of dry rivers or 
streams, so that the ashes may be carried away to the sacred 
river by the floods in the monsoon season, when the relations 
cannot afford to convey them to the Ganges. A few Hindus, 
such as Sannyasis, Gusains, Kabirpanthis, Bishnois, and Naths, 
are buried, also Hindu children who die before they leave their 
mothers breasts, Bhils, Sansis, Jogis, Sweepers, Dheds, and 
other low castes bury their dead. 

There are sixteen principal cremation-grounds without the 
walls of the city of Jodhpore where Hindus are cremated. 
Certain influential Oswals are cremated in their own gardens 
outside Chand Pole, and chhaUris erected over the buming- 
grounds to their memories. The lata Maharaja Jaswant Singh 
and his three widows—Maji Panwarji, Maji Deoriji, and Maji 
Shekhawatji—were, however, cremated within the city at 
Deokund, on a bare rock near the fort, and this is now to be 
the cremation-ground of the ruling family of Jodhpore, Satis 
continued to take place up to the death of Maharaja Man 
Singh, but the custom has now quite gone out, although many 
of the people complained that it was not allowed when Maharaja 
Takhat Singh died. 

Besides the site of the ohJiaitris of the ruling family adjacent 
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to tlie iemplos of SarB^shwar MalimlaOp about iwt> miles {mm 
Sirohi> ther*^ are three otbot principal creniaLitm-gifoundBp and 
tbeao arc all at a short diKtRuee from tho city. 

TliaTE are two principal oremation-graunds adjacent to the 
city of Jaiaalmir, imd the ruling family is oremnttMl about five 
111 ilea dtEtant, whoro there are finme beautiful cAhaitHs erected. 
The cM/itiri of Maharawid Bairi Sal has recently been completed, 
and it is a very handsome structure in early Hindu stylOi 
All Mahoincdans bury their dewb aud they generally have 
thoir oemeteries ailjacent to tanks, w^hicli is inKoiiitaryp and 
frequently gives rise to imheaUhluess in towns. 

Thor^ ate nine or ten principal Mahomeilau huriaUgrounds 
at Jodhpore without the city walla, of which all except two^— 
Paota and ilalikshfiji-ka-Tokia—^aru in use. 

Not for from Bbaiidehio. the chief cremaLlnn-griumd of 
Uiuilus of all castes already reforretl to* is situated the only 
Parsi burial-groufiil ailjocent to Jodhpore. 

There is only one Mohome^liLti Imrial-ground at Sirohi city. 
There are three Mahomodan burial-grounds in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of JaiBidiiiir city, but there is nothing noteworthy 
to remark regarding thein^ esoepL that two of them are iitim* 
tanks, and are therefore a seuiec of danger to the publle health 
when the water is requiretl for use. 

iTiere arts two European cemeteriuw ut Jiathpore; one of those 
has only one grave in it^ and the other only a very few, moittly of 
EuriUjiiuj children. There are stima Europaens buried at Baliner 
in M^oiti, and Boino Frenchmen of Sciudia^s army at Merto. 

In tsirohi State there are throe important ChrUtiau ceme¬ 
teries, viz., one at Mount Abu, one at Ermpura, and one at 
Abu KootL There is an Eunopesui, grave, well kept, at Kalindri 
villttgu> and two or three at ether railw'ay stations. 

There is no European ooniotery in Jabolmir State* 

There is a Tower of Silence for the exposure of Parsec 
dead at Abu Rood. 


IMATIKETS AND FOOD 


JoDiiPORE,—Thq principal ^rain market ef Jedhpore is 
Cirdtlcoie, wliicli ia locsated in the centre of the city, and near 
the Gulab Sajar tank. H ia a large encloaure in the form nf 
a haying storcroemE and TBraDfiahs i>i> all sides; its 

enclosing wall and the buildings that surround it are of alone^ 
and there is a fine open in the rniddls. It has two matn 
ontraneew, one leading to the Gulab Sagar, the other to the 
main bazaar* Besides grain^ freah vegetables (both importefl 
and locally grown), fruit, and other things are exposed for sale 
in this market. The prineipiil Diarkct for vegetables, fresli 
fruits, and flowers is, however, Dban-mandi, the ongimJ grain 
market of the city grain, end a place for iUi 

aale). Here various wares, such as Ehoes^ CbumlriH,'' and 
" Oniis/^ are alwa^'^t exposed In the evening, to attract the eye 
of the purchaser, when the majltet is freq nan tail and purchases 
generally made. This market is in the form of an irregular 
qmulrangle, encIi.>Ke<l with buildings of various kinds, tciuples^ 
hospitfds, and private houses. It con bo approached from the 
main bazaar, and also from two other directions. Local faiT^ 
are held in bf>ih these markets at certain Eeajfons^ when they 
arc thronged mih brightly dressed people of both scxca, and 
present a very gay opjicaraTice. 

As the principal eitfrens are HinduB, there is no meat 
market within the city w^alls; meat is, however, procurable 
from the butchers at thoir houses 

There are grain markets in all the largo towns, and gram 
dealers in evety village of impirtauce. Uram in largely itn^ 
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ported by rail and road in years of scarcity, and there is a great 
export of both lajra and wheat in years of plenty. There are 
great hoards of grain throughout the country, and much of this 
is buried in the ground agamst famine. 

Bajra and moth are the staple food stuffs of the poorer 
classes, and wheat of the well-to-do. Barley, grain, maize, and 
jmcar are largely consumed by the people, and rice is found in 
the markets in all the principal towns, although it is not grown 
in Marwar, nor is it in general use as an article of diet. The 
various grains have their season, hajra being considered whole¬ 
some at one time of the year, moth at another. 

Animal food is not in general use, although most of the 
Rajputs and some of the other Hindus are meat-eaters when 
they can afford it. The flesh of the goat and wild pig is highly 
esteemed by Rajputs, whUe mutton and fowl are considered 
inferior, both in flavom: and nutriment. The cow being sacred, 
beef is wholly forbidden. 

Vegetables are always scarce on account of the lightness of 
the soil and the scarcity of water; radishes and onions are the 
principal vegetables of the people, and the latter are largely 
imported as well as grown. In the western desert the leaves 
and seeds of the khyra tree (Prosopis spicigera) are largely 
used as vegetable food. 

Chillies are the principal condiment of the country; they 
are extensively grown and also imported. 

Salt is found in abimdance ever3rwhere. 

During years of scarcity, many of the people in the desert 
subsist on roots and seeds of grass, supplemented by locusts 
when they visit the country. Meal made from “ Bhurat grass 
seed (^Cench7*tLS ccUharticus) is not unhke hajra meal; but great 
labour is entailed in separating this grass seed from its homy 
case: it is said that a man has to work hard for a whole day 
to obtain suflScient meal for three days food. When locusts 
make their appearance, which they trequently do, they are 
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caught in great numbers by throwing sheets and blankets 
over them when they are huddled together during the cold of 
the early morning; they are carried oflf in bags on camels and 
used fresh, or, when abundant, salted up in tiers in the comers 
of the huts, for future use. They are said to be both whole¬ 
some and palatable when so preserved, and the consumers fatten 
on the diet. 

Fruit is not largely grown, but oranges, pomegranates,guavas, 
and “ Bor ” {Zizyphus jujuba) are grown where water is plentiful. 

Water-melons are largely cultivated in the sands, where 
they grow to an enormous size. The pulp is eaten fresh, and 
the seeds are dried, ground, and mixed with flour for food. 
There is a large import of fruit into some of the towns. 

Mango pickle is much in use as an antiscorbutic. 

Tobacco is in general use, and it is both grown and largely 
imported. 

Liquor is largely consumed throughout Marwar by many 
of the well-to-do, and opium is in general use, both as an 
occasional beverage and as a daily stimulant. 

SiROHi.— There are many grain-dealers and markets in 
the Sirohi capital and in the principal towns, but most of the 
people grow their o'vvn supplies. Wheat, barley, gram, mong, 
jowar, and maize are more in use in this State as food stufis 
than hajra and moth, although the latter are grown and con¬ 
sumed in some parts of the country. Vegetables and fruit 
are more plentiful than in Marwar and Jaisalmir; melons are 
largely grown in the beds of streams and rivers, and country 
vegetables are to be found in most villages, while cabbages, 
carrots, and other English vegetables are at certain seasons to 
be had in many places. Fresh animal food is only in general 
use among some of the well-to-do. Bhils, Bhambis, and other 
low castes eat all animals that die, and many of the Bhils 
hunt to obtain ammal food. The greater part of the popula¬ 
tion is vegetarian. Tobacco is grown and also imported; it 
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is in general use throughout the country. Many of the 
people, especially Rajputs, Minas, and Bhils, consume liquor 
freely, and opium is much used both as a beverage on great 
occasions and by haiitues of the drug. Hemp is used only 
by a few, and it is cultivated to some extent for both local 
consumption and export. 

Jaisalmir. —There is a market in the city of Jaisalmir, 
and in all the principal villages a few dealers in grain, who 
supply the people during times of famine, when food stuffs 
have to be imported. Under favourable monsoon conditions, 
most of the people grow their own food. 

Bajra is the principal food stuff produced, but wheat, 
jowar, and mong are grown in good seasons; milk enters 
largely into the diet of the people. Radishes and chillies 
are grown in a few favourable spots, but the kh^a tree 
(Prosopis spicigerd) is the principal source of vegetables in 
many parts of the coimtry. Water-melons are grown in 
some parts of the sandy desert. There are a few limes and 
oranges grown near the capital, and in a few other places 
where water is procurable; but fruit is little known in the 
coimtry. Sugar is largely imported, and opium is much 
used, both as an occasional beverage and by hahitxies of the 
drug. There is not much wine consumed in the country, but 
it is much relished by many of the people when they can 
get it, and used regularly by a few who can afford it. Salt 
is foimd in several places throughout the country, but it is 
not manufactured on a large scale; most of that used is im¬ 
ported from Marwar, where it is of superior quality. Tobacco 
is in general use, but it has mostly to be imported, as there is 
no part of the country where it can be grown as a paying crop. 

As in the desert parts of Marwar during times of scarcity, 
many of the people subsist on the roots and seeds of grass, 
and locusts are much prized as an article of diet, both in the 
fresh and preserved state. 
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The following table show* the average prices of food grains sold in Jaisalniir from January 1889 to December 1898, 
both years inclusive (shown in seers and chattacks per rupee). 
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Tnn of these SUktes is intiniAt^ly connected with tho 

fwHl-siippIy. The Rajputs are keen sportsmen, and shoot and 
hunt the game of the coiijurj^ both for sport and for the table, 
txaiiie U prized by them, on account of its flavour, as 

weU os on account of the streDgtliBi'dikg and nutrient ijualities 
assigned to it beynnrl other animal food. Flesh, especially 
that of game-birds and antelope, is added to the ingredients 
from wliich superior country wine is distilled^ and it is 
believed to give body to the distillate, and to oounterojct 
the evil otfects of the ardent wpiritp so that it can be consumed 
in huger quantities with less dotrimemt to health riiim other 
alcoholic drinki^j although it is gonerally much stronger and 
not iiflen carefully mellowed by koeping, os k done in the case 
of the superior wim^ of tho WmL 

The Indian wild boar iiidicus) stands first among the 
game of these States, me the pig-sticking of JfKihpore is far^ 
famci Wild pig are not only found in great numbers in llie 
low hills adjacent to Jndhpore^ w^here thoy arc carefully 
preserved, hut they abound in many other parts of Mar war, 
capecioUy in the luvr ranges of ibo Amvallk and the gross 
lands of Godw'ar and JalorSp M'hera they are protected by the 
ruggednesH of the countiy and tho natural covor atforded by 
the low Bcrub jiuigle in imcultivoted regions. Wild pig arc 
found in a few places in Jaiaalmir, and they are numomus in 
uiLwt of tho luw hills of SinshL Although the wild hoar in this 
Jirid country docs not atiam the same proportions to which ho 

grows m tho siigar-cano fields of the Deccan^ yet large anixnoLs 

m 
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are common in the preserves, and they are noble for sport, 
being fast in their own ground, and, when overtaken, fighting 
till the last breath. Boars, measuring 36 inches at the 
shoulder, are not uncommon here, and they occasionally run 
to a couple or three inches more. No year passes here without 
a number of accidents in the pig-sticking field to both men and 
horses, and the wounds are often severe, as the boars charge 
with great courage, frequently overtmming both horse and 
rider, and following up with a most determined attack upon 
the horseman who has been imseated. I have seen a boar in 
the preserves at Jodhpore unseat two excellent horsemen, one 
after the other, and then cut the horse of a third in the 
quarter behind the saddle, after which the game animal 
rushed on to a munber of spears pointed at hhn, and died 
charging. On another occasion a rider engaged in spearing a 
pig was attacked from behind by a second boar of the same 
sounder, and dragged from his saddle, badly cut and tom. 
Indeed, the wild boar of these parts will at certain seasons 
attack a horseman as soon as they see h im approaching, and 
the old animals will often charge their pursuers before they 
are touched with the spear. I once shot a tiger in the Sirohi 
preserves which had been badly wounded by a wild boar; and 
the latter is almost the only animal in the jungle that will not 
slink from his path to avoid a tiger. Spearing the wild boar 
is a very favourite sport with good horsemen, and the Rathore 
is a particularly keen and accomplished pig-sticker. The sport 
is attended with more danger than fox-hunting, both hands 
and head are more occupied in self-preservation and attack, 
the excitement of the chase is more intense although sooner 
over, and greater dash is required. Consequently, many 
hunting men who have done much in both fields of sport 
place pig-sticking in front of fox-hunting. There are, however, 
on the other hand, keen sportsmen who prefer a day with the 
hounds, but the associations would probably account for this. 
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Fig'Stickiug is a most Healthful recreation. It gives a Horse¬ 
man a good seat, a keen eye, a ready Hand, and a clear head, 
I therefore prescribe an occasional morning with the wild pig 
for the overworked administrator to ward off dyspepsia, as 
well as to the soldier officer to keep him in Health and 
condition and ready for the actual practice of his profession. 
The flesh of the wild boar is much prized by all Rajputs as 
an article of diet, and, when roasted in their way, it is very 
palatable and nourishing, and the Hams cured and cooked in 
Europe fashion are of excellent flavour. The fat is much used 
by Raids and Hakims in the treatment of disease, and the 
teeth are worn by children to keep off the evil eye. 

Four varieties of antelope are found in these States, viz,, 
the Indian antelope or black buck {ArUilope hestoarlica)’, the 
Indian gazelle or Chikara {AtUilope arabka) ; the four-homed 
antelope or Bekra {AikUope qaadricornis) ; and the nilgai (Anti- 
lope tragocamelm}. The black antelope is found in abundance 
in Marwar and Sirohi, between Abu and Sendra, west of the 
Aravallis. It extends south into the parganas of Jalore and 
Siwana, west into Pohkaran and Phalodi, and north into Merta, 
Nawa, Nagore, and Didwana, It is found in Bap and some 
adjacent parganas of Jaisalmir, but it does not frequent the 
western and north-western deserts of Marwar mid Jaisalmir. 
Black buck grow to a good size in these States, although their 
horns are not so long as in Ulwar, Bhurtpore, and Dholpore, 
rarely exceeding 24 inches. Black buck afford good sport to 
the rifleman. They are shy and difficult of approach, conse¬ 
quently they require stalking, and cannot be obtained without 
labour. The flesh of the black buck is highly prized by 
Rajputs. The horns are used for handles for knives, and the 
skins as foot-mats. 

Red buck, Indian gazelle or Chikara, are abundant through¬ 
out the Western States of Rajputana, except in the highest 
hills, and although they are smaller in the sandy and hard 
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desert than in the fertile plains below the Aravalli range, 
there is but one species. The horns rarely measure over 
13 inches. Red buck are much more easily approached than 
the black variety, and they are hunted with dogs as well 
as shot. The flesh is more finely flavoured than that of the 
black buck, and the saddle is particularly tender and well- 
flavoured when properly kept. 

The four-homed antelope or Bekra is met with on Abu, in 
the Aravalli range, and in some of the detached hills in Marwar 
and Sirohi. It is not of much importance from a sportsman’s 
point of view, and its flesh is less finely flavoured than that 
of the other species. 

The nilgai is foimd in several of the northern and eastern 
parganas of Marwar. It is rarely seen in Sirohi or Jaisalmir. 
It is not very attractive to the sportsman, and the villagers look 
upon it as a sort of cow, and would resent its being shot. The 
hide of the nilgai makes excellent soft leather, and its marrow¬ 
bones are a great delicacy. 

Two varieties of deer are met with in the Aravalli range, 
Abu, and other hills of Sirohi and Marwar, viz., Samber {Cervm 
hippdajphm\ and Chital (Cerviis axis). 

The samber is met with in considerable numbers on Mount 
Abu, the Neemuch and Jaswantpura hills, in the Aravalli range, 
at Kuchawan, and in some other places in Marwar and Sirohi. 
The ammal is vrell grown in these hills, and has often horns 
approaching a record. Major Hutton Dawson, of Kotra, has a 
pair of samber horns the measurements of which are near the 
published record; the animal was shot in the low hills near 
Kotra. The flesh is considered good by the people of the 
coimtry, the marrow-bones are excellent, and the skin is much 
prized for sword-belts, boots, and leggings. 

The chital, or spotted deer, is found in the south of 
Sirohi, and close to the Aravallis in Marwar, but not often 
in great niunbers. It is not found in Jaisalmir. It is a well- 
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grown animal in these States, and shot for its flesh, skin, and 
horns, as well as for the sport it affords. Deer horns are 
used medicinally in the treatment of pleurisy. The sldns of 
all varieties of deer are highly appreciated by Sadhus as mats, 
and by others for making belts and slippers. 

The common Indian hare (Lepus r^ijicavdatiis) is distributed 
throughout these States, and met with in great numbers along 
the foot of the Aravalli range, and adjacent to the low hills, as 
well as in most other parts of Mar war, Sirohi, and Jaisalmir. 
Hares are hunted with village dogs, and mobbed by the vil¬ 
lagers of some parts, but they are generally shot by Rajputs, 
who prize their flesh for the table. Jugged Indian hare is 
very palatable. Lepiis nigricollis, another variety of Indian 
hare, is very rarely met with in the Western Rajputana States. 
Hares’ blood is used medicinally, especially for children’s 
diseases. 

The porcupine {Hystrix cristata ivdica) is met with in great 
numbers adjacent to hills and tanks. It is killed and eaten by 
some of the people, but is generally destroyed on account of 
its depredations in vegetable gardens. Its fat is used medici¬ 
nally in rheumatic and other affections, and its quills are in 
use as pen-holders and boring instruments. 

The hedgehog {Erinctceus collaris) is common. It is smaller 
than the English hedgehog, but the same in appearance and 
habits. It feeds on small animals and vegetables, and some¬ 
times does injury to young vegetables and flowers. It is eaten 
by some low castes. Hedgehogs’ fat is used medicinally in 
joint affections and lumbago. 
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A BRIEF ac^joiml of the animals, mostly known ^ l>ig ganio, 
which diminish the food of luiiiij imd others which arc hyiuiouB 
to man and iloTncstic ».nimak, wtE bo appropnato here, I 
shall begin with those which delight tW sportsman, eren 
more than the game shot to siipp lenient the delicacies of the 
table. 

The Uon {Fetis Uq} hfis now become ei^tinct in these States, 
no spechuen having iieou nhot in either Marwai- nr Sirohi Ibc 
nearly thirty years. In 1S72 the Bbil i^hiMii of Mr. T* 
W, Milos brought in tho skin of a full-grown Asiatic lioness 
winch he had shot on the Anadra side of Mount Abn, and 
about the came year Colonel May] and bogged four of the 
speoios near Joswanipura, id Marwar. Theso were the; last 
liiiria seen over tho Kuteh bordoc of Marwar, and the Abu 
lioness was the lost met with in Sirohi territory» They aaeoi 
10 have been more easily shot than tigers, ae they returned 
inons Isold ly to their kills/' thus becoming an easy pray to 
the Bbil Shikun who s&t up for them. 

The tiger (Ff/iV %m) is still to Le found in many parte of 
&ljin¥SLr and Sirohi, although he is yearly becoming scarcer, and 
must shortly follow the fate of the lion, and cease to belong to 
the fauna of those jungles^ Tigers have not been k]n>wsi in 
Jaisalinlr during recent years, and there k Imidly any place in 
tho State where they could find cover enough exist, even if 
preservod. Tigers in Marwar and Sirohi arc now mostly con- 
liiuHl to the Jalorc, Jaswimtpura, Nimuch, and Abu hills. 
There aro, however, sUIL a few in the Arayolli range, and in 
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tbe |{)iy<!r hills of Sirobi; but these con hi now be easily counted, 
and nre hfiidly alloweil Bufficient rest by the ShLkarin to brewl, 
Tlio tigers of these parts ore gonurally well grown, and they 
give good sjKirU, aomelinca charging before they are woimdod. 
The largest I have shot, and indeed the biggest I have seen, 
measured p feet 9I inches, as it lay before t.he skin was token 
off. The tigera here live principally on tho game of the jungle, 
which is plontiful in thorr beata, but they also cany off 
mony of the cattle from the loi^e herds grazing on tho 
hills. They even sometiiiiOs kill camchs^ horses, and other 
doioeoLic animals which wonder n little way from villages. 
Tigers* fot is oonBidered a. potent remedy in the treatment 
of rheumatism and joint affeclioua, and the skin is highly 
prized as n mat by all classes. 

Tho panther {Ftlit pardns), of which there are undoubte<lly 
two vaneUcs in ihesfl States, viz,, the largo long-headed and 
the small round-headed. They are both BlUl fairly plentiful 
in the lulls of Mar war and Sirohi, and pauthers are even 
met with oocasioJially in a few places in JaiaalTiitr. The large 
panther is destructive to sheep, goats, and cattle, and will 
soiiio times kill p^mies and camels, while the smaller variety 
confines itself chiefly to Hheep and goats. The latter is occa¬ 
sionally an accomplished dog-stcakr, being able to carry off 
fra-terriers, almost from their masters' feet, when taken out 
for a walk at Abu. Sometimes the larger variety takes to 
doge also, and will make tho boldest and most detormlned 
attacks on well-noiirisliod Europe doga, as well os lie in wait 
for the villftgB dog outside the door. Both varieties of 
panther exercise much greater cunning than the tiger in 
evading the Bportsmaii, and ore always a much lest certain 
find, oven when they have killed :uid eaton well. ConEO^uently 
they will oviat. long idler the tiger has been added to the 
eztiact genera of felldiC'. Panther skins are much Kought 
after by f^lndhua, for usa os praying carpets. 
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wUo wflji n gr^ftt ShMri and a Iscen observei-j toW ma iJiathB 
had noticed tEat the bitea infliated by old tigens and panther 
were ahvay^ looro likely to be followed by blood poiaonuig thiin 
those of younger aniroab, Thla could lie accounted for by tho 
fact that tho old ones would un doubt generally bo in a greater 
rage wlien wcauuded than the young aniumE, imd oonHeqtiently 
be secreting a more Tirulont saliva to use iigninet their enemies. 

Of such unpji'taiiEje is the early cIoaDsing and dJsinfeeiiun 
of wouuds niade by wild anlmala that no Shikslri should be in 
pvrrsuit of big game wiiibtiiit having Ei^m^ antiseplio convoniont, 
and carlMiUc sici*I is the safest and most easily apphi^d* Dofjp 
woTinde made by tho teeth should lie at onoe attended to, and 
they should be iiumed lately mopped out mtb strong carbidic 
acid on a [liece of cotton attached to a bit of clean w'ood for a 
handle^ which can be rusule Bnywhere+ The cavities should 
then bo wu^ilu^h t>r, better still, syringed out with oairbolio 
lotionof the strength of one part of the acid to fifteen of clean, 
and, if pcs^ble^ iK^led water,, after which iodoform ilres^sing 
should be applied, if it bo available. Shoulrl, imfortunately, 
no medicEUi^ be proouiable, the wounds must bo thoroughly 
waflhodj the limb pktied in cm easy position, luid Llio 
medioal aid ohialned. Hajmorrhfige is sometimes troublesome, 
but it can generally be controlled by elevating the limb and 
keeping the patient in the rceumbont position^ The applica¬ 
tion of ico, VHiy oold water, hot w-ater^ and the pressure of a 
pad of clean cotton, tixed by a cloau ban<lkorchlef^ which would 
always be availablo, may sometimes bo necessary, Tho shock 
is often very great, and stimulants are occasionally craved for; 
liquor should, however, be givon with great caution, especially 
in the hot weather, when big game ahnoting is done, and whon 
most of tho accidents occur, ^Vhisky and brandy should he 
well dihitorl with wfttor, and, when reqiiireil, given in small 
quantitieSj frequently repeated, ruther than m lorg^ draughts at 
longer IatorvaLi+ Tho greatest care should be tjiken to prevent 
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cfsntamiiuition of tbo Tvounda by flits* or ilirty clotbca, and iJi& 
iiKed for wiosking fibodld bo boUod and then t3c>oletl, 
when possible. 

Tbe common striped eq^OTTcl p^I 27 IUl^um) is very 

c^iuJiiQn everywher«, and has almost become a domestic animal. 
Other varieties of this family are very rare Ln these States. 

There are tivc varietiea of rats and mice wmmonly foimd 
here» viz., the desert jerboa rat (Ofirhillns irriftkTO^ml^% the brown 
rat {ifitjs d^tman 7 £it)f the white-boUied house rat (Mm nivn- 
rrtHfrr), the bandicoot rat (Mm and the common 

fiifjion mouse (J/iis in^nus). The jerboa ovomiiiH the desert, 
and digs up the ground m all directienSf making granaries in 
the sand against searcity. The ortlinary brown rat la found in 
and about houses A large variety of brown rat, the nntebnic 
rat» occasionally overruns this ^lart fd the country, sometimes 
destroying most of the crops, when green^ by eating the ruots; 
at other soasonSp when the crops am in ear. devouring most of 
the heads of grain. These migratory rats come in nuniher^* in 
occasional yearSj imd then diBappcor from the country oom- 
pictoly (like locusts) when they have ilevaatabed the crops. 

The conunon musk shrew (Sor^ &siniUmn^\ known as the 
musk rat, is frcguontly met with in houses at Mount Abu^ and 
it b abo fairly common in the plains of these Srntes, 

There ate aoverol varieties uf bats mot with, both in the 
hillfl and plains, the best known of which are the following.— 
dho laigo fox bat (Plfcm/niJ or the flyings fox; tho 

s mall fox bat pyrivortis); the vampirti hat (d/r^ctdmWrt 

Zyr;a); the oorotnondel bat ^O'Miiitdiiiiznmy} the 

Indian horso-shoc bat {IfippoddeTm ^uriA)i and the tailed 
bat hardwiekii). Tho fat of the flying-fox is usfid 

as a medicine in joint afifectionfli and the liesh is sometimes 
given to camelB to increase their pace. 

The Indian scaly ant-eater (i/ctitu is met wtdi 

both in the dasert and at tho baaea of the lower hills, where it 
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boles in the groundp md Kirely cotnes fthroatl in tho 
daytime. It fe^ds ebiofly on white ant® It® akin 

is much prbe<] for making small dium-heads. 

There are two Tarioties of crocE>dile (Croeodih^ 
met nitli, a large ant] a small Both aro niunoreiiR in laigo 
tankSp where they livo on fish and aoimidH which oomo down 
to the water to drmltp mani occasionally becomiiig a victim 
to thoir votacitj. 

Tiiere are aoverol varieties of Ikard (Laceriti) met with, 
and the obamobon h fonnd in the forests of Mmmt Abu 
and some of the other hill®. The small brown ikaid is a 
must tiKolul creatuto in Lhu house, prey mg upon nioths, irusH 
quitoes, and flies. None of the ordinary lizards have 

a poisonouB bit®; ncvcrtheloHs, their w^oxmda often suppiirsite 
and are troublesome heal Alihuiigh it has been estab¬ 
lished that no Ibanl has anjtliing Tesembling a poisoii gland 
or hoUow faijg for injecting virus, that even the ffdio- 
4 hrma hirrvia of Hcmth America^ tJie most poisonous lizard^ 
is only so by virtuo of tbo virulenoo of its naliva, there is a 
firm belief among the people that a species of fcnowTi 

as the oxistn, and that not only b its bite deadly, 

but its breath tn fatal to imm and lUiimats on which it is 
blown. Ihis fabled lizaril Btill occupies the plaeo bore which 
iiiG cockatrice (Basilis^m held among the ancieuta, 

although it is not reproduced in any abnormal way like its 
prototype. 

Two varieties of frog (i£a^ }x^histrL% jind are met 

with. They adil greatly to the food-aupplios of Lhe anake 
tribe, and are a danger in attracting the latter when they 
cornu inUi our bathrooms in itearch of inoisture. 

There arc four speeW of poisonous snake very coimuon 
m these State®, two of which Iwlong to Colubrida;, via., the 
cobre {Nata tnp^diay^), and the « KruJt " ra^ultia}; 

iwi two to Viperichc, via, tho echis {£cJivt earittata), and 
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(Iftboift (Dahma MOSeMX Sevaml varieties of trimsri also 
flxlst, but not in iB»eb numbexE, The python h found in the 
hills and uccaaionally in the pInliiB below; alflo the rock snake, 
which Tesembles a large cobra without the hood, and wliiuh 
is Dou-pt^leozious. 

In the tieseft. snakes live prineipally on the jerboa rat, 
Eind some of thein keep so much underfund in rat-holes, 
that they become pale and look like a new apedea. 

Mount Abn has inony snakeH. but the hill is bo favoured 
that few of them are poisonous. Some devotees belicTe that 
the patron saint of the holy mountain, like St. Patrick in the 
Emerald Isle, enticeil the venomous reptiles into a hollow cave 
lani sealed them up pornianenily, or, that he eipellcd them 
from the hill so that they should not bo a trouble to the 
many pilgrims who frequent the place. However, a cobra 
has oceasioniilly been seen, and tho cchis is flonietimes mot 
'with, in tho monsoon ee&son; both these snakes are much 
rarer in Abu iban in the country bolow, and there is un¬ 
doubtedly Bomothing uncongenial to them on the hilL 

Tho mortality from aniiko-bite is cousidorablo in these 
States, and, till quite recently, we had nothing in the way 
of a curative remedy that could be relied upon, when a full 
dosse of cobra or viper poiBon had been injecLcd and abEorbod 
into the circulation. Ptofessor Fraser of Edinburgh, after 
long research in this direction, has, however, discovarod that 
Iiumunity can be conferred on ammalfi by injecting gnulually 
increaaiiig doses of Boake poison into tbeir tissues. Thoy can 
lie thus trainoil to withstand many times the lethal dose of 
the venom, and the Kernm of these animals, when injected 
into tho WoihI of noD-iuiTuuno imimalu, protects the letter 
against snake poisoning. Hr. Calmette of the Pasteur Insti¬ 
tute has also worked in this direction, and produced a sotum 
from tho blood of horses Tendered immune by injeclioiiH of 
the non-ooagulahle proteitU of cobra venom, which is curative. 
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Tliis irndv^nipa is duw Lomg used as prophylactic against 
snako puLsoiiing, and promises wolL AntiTonitie can bo had 
in India without dilliiiuUy, imd can ba ii^octcti with an onli- 
uory hypodermic syringe. The remedy should, if peussiUo, 
be injoctwl into a vein, ns it aeta more quickly than when 
iujacted into the subentaneous tissues, and immediate action 
ia of great importance in dealing with snake-bite. 

When a person has been bitten by a snake ft tight ligature 
should immediately be placed above the puucturta mode by 
tho fangs, and a second ligature at a convcmcnt distantse above 
the first to stop the eliculation in the limb and prevent ab- 
mriition of the poison. The punctures should be freely incised 
and the blood pressed out of them with the fingers, while a 
stream of slightly tepid water Lb poured on tho part to en¬ 
courage bleeding and to wash out the poison. The patient 
should be kept quiet in a woll-vontilated romu, and stimulants 
given to support the rtrangih until medical aid can be procured. 
^VhGn A soft part has been bitten, it should be cut out as 
soon as possible, a* much of tho venom may bo Tsmoviwl with 
the portion of flesh, and some may be washed out by ihe 
bleeding which ensues. 

There are two variolieH of scorpion /vhus and 

ftiintit), and one common centipede (Sailt^fiidra attnmwitis), 
commonly Ncen h^re. The best remedy for relieving the pain 
of scorpion sting is a poultice of ^mwdered ipecacuanha 
gaiiiruted with chloroform. Tho scat of pom should bo well 
witii elilarofunn while the poultice iis being ptepareiL 
I[jecacujmha wine^ alcohol, opium, cocaine, honey. Indigo, 
ammonui, and lothcr also relieve the pain to ^uio extent. 
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XBi:nE ara Imt few game-birds whJoli remain m them 
Suies throughout the ysar, bt.>th on uccoQQt of the scarcity 
of water iwiiJ die heat of summer ; however, the winter visiianta 
arc varied and very nuuiennis, and good small game aheotiug 
IK always to be had m normal years during the ^^ild montliK. 

The great luilian luielard {£np&doti$ may be 

considered indigenous, os it is found at all Kea&ons when grass 
is abundant; it would appar lo q^uit the country oltogetlier 
only for a time in years of grass Kcareity, or absolute famine, 
k m met with in groat numbem id variouB parts of the desert, 
in good seasons, and ita fieab ia finely flavoured throughout 
the cold months, but it ia tough and often coarHu liavoured 
if Khot at other times of tho year. The feathers of the neck 
and back of this bird are very valuabJe ftjr tishing, 

There are two iDiligenous speies of sand-grouse met with 
throughout those States, viz., tsominon sand-gFouse (Ptcrodis 
and painted sand-grouse They 

ure eoTiimou both in the sandy and atony deserts of Marwar 
and JaiHaliiiir, and are found along the font of the Aravulli 
range, close to the ba^ of Mount Abu, and all the other hiUs 
of Marwar and SirohL The ciomiiion groiiae can be found m 
uuinbora in the cultivated fields^ vrhilo the painted groiiKa 
frequcnis low stony hills. Bith variel ie« alfurd gOf)d sprt, 
and are well flavoured when hung for a time before being 
ocKiked, 

Three varieties of partridga are indlgenouSp tLSk, grey par¬ 
tridge pmiuerium\ pain tail priridge 
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and bSnck [wirtiridgtJ Groj 

partridge arc foimd everjwlitire tlirouglnjut these States, and 
they sire even plentiful m most parts of th^ desert, ITiey are 
also fnvmd In abiinE]au£:o in Qodwor,^ and parts of Sufohl in t-bc 
scrub jungle, vhero they pve iiiiich l>nt.ter wpert than in btiro 
ground where they txxxL Pamted partridge are found in 
numbors throughout the graiw laudi* of SiroLt suid Marwat, 
along tho foot of the Aravallis, They afford excellent »p}rt, 
and are gamy and well-flavoured when properly hung. Black 
partridge are not met with in great nmubens^ hut there are a 
few plaeo.^ in Marwar where they oon generally be found, viz.^ 
in the Bhinuial, jaswuntpura^ uiieI KhiLjwfiua duitrLCts. 

A few rarietieiS of bush quedl are mdigenoufi. and frequent 
the graaK lands and scrub jungle under the Aravallb, Abii^ add 
other hilU. They are also found thraughEiut the year sdong the 
besia and bonks of rivers^ viz,, jungle bush quail {J^dic^da 
camhat^en8is)f ruck liiiah quail (^Perdicula aidatif:a\ ptiiutecl bush 
quail {Microfy^rdi^ ^^tkr^rhimcka)f and Indian button quail 
(Tunix Jimd€r<t). Ifono of these varieties afford much sport, 
nor arc they nf irmeh eiko for the table when shot. 

Three varieties of jungle fowl are mot with in the Abu and 
Aravalli hills, and they are indigenous, vbt, grey Jungle fowl 
(^^11!^ painte^l apur fowl and 

red jungle fowl /ci'ru^incm). Groy jungle fowl ore 

numerous in the low IuUh jircuiud Abu and the biise of the 
Araviiili nmge. wherever water Ls abundant. They are voq’ 
wary birds, lind difficult to sbouL They bowevur, bo 
readily Keen late in the afternoon at most of the jungle pools 
of water jibont the low hills, when they come down to drinL 
Spur fowl are coumion all over Abu, the Aravalli rsinge^ and 
other liillft of Hirohi and Marwar, and they less shy than 
jungle fowl ; however, on ikccount uf thoir size and their ha bit 
of culliDg^, whan they run about the dense jungle in tho moru- 
ings and eveuings, they oan often be more euaily hmmi dion 
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Bed jungle fowl are mucli more rare tluin the above 
viLrieties. They frequent the low hiUs litroiixid Abu imd ikloug 
the AriLVfiili raugep and are generully m^n in thick jungle near 
water. The &e^h of both jungle and spur fowl k dry^ and re- 
qiiira^ bungit^. They dci not give goof) s^jiurt^ m they are diffi- 
cult to flu^ from the thick undeigrowth, into which they run 
at the drat appearance of dimger. The hnekfeji of acme uf the 
jungle cocks are very brillhint, and are useful for fkhing. 

The large grey or spottofhbill duok {Anaa ynsti^i^rAy/wAa) 
h indigenous; but, so* most of the iisiuka of tliese States fre¬ 
quently dry up completoly for some months of the year, there 
are times whan a specunon could not ba precureiL This duck, 
liowever^ reappcH^rs early in the rains^ and remains throughout 
the cold weather. 

The tiukhtd. nr csomlied duck (Sftrcidwmis ia 

an indigenoiis species, but hardly ever remains in these States 
during the hot weathttr, atthoLigh at cerUiin aeoanns it k abund* 
ant. The flesh of this iudigenous duck is inferior to that of 
most of the winter rkitimts. 

Both v^uietics of whist ling teid, vist, DendrfK^^pm fidva imd 
Bimdro(yffna jamnioa, mre met with, but only during the cold 
weather they mimi therefore conaidared win Lor vkiLants 
here, as they neat in the Deceem and in other parts of Imlia. 
Even in the cold wenLhar tho}^ are not often met with in grout 
numbers in thesa States, and they rarely come in the raina 
like the other indiganous varieties, vi^!., j)&sciiorkyticka joid 
&imdiomu milanojudnSi 

Throughout the oold weather^ in seasons of ample rainfall ^ 
when the tanks and marshes of thewe States hBOouie well rc- 
pleokhed, exotic duck and teal are foimd in abundance in 
muny parts of the country. Beuidas two or ihr^ vuriaLias of 
and three or four varieties of snipe, also bittern^ raik^ 
plovers, and god wits arc coTiiifionly met with. 

The followidg are the winter viHitjmtfl otimraonly seen on 
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tanks and marshes, viz., the gadwaU or smaller grey duck 
{Chaiddasmvs streperus), the shoveller (Spatula clypeata), the 
ruddy sheldrake or Brahminy duck (Casarca rutUa), the pin¬ 
tail (DaJUa aciUa), the mallard (Anas boschas), the sheldrake 
(Tadoma mdpanser), the pink-headed duck (Rhodonessa caryo- 
phyllacea), the white-winged wood duck (Anas leucoptera), the 
pochard or dun-bird (F^dig^da ferina), the red-crested pochard 
(Fidiy^da rufina), the white-eyed , pochard (Fvligvla nyroca), 
the tufted pochard (Fidiyida cristata). the scaup (Fuliyula 
marila), the smew (Mergellus albelliis), the goosander (Mergus 
merganser), the golden eye or garrot (Clangula glaucium), the 
common teal (Qverquedula crecca), the garganey or blue-winged 
teal (Querquedula cirda), the'cotton teal (Nettapus coromamldi- 
amts), the baikal or clucking teal (Q^terqvedvla formosa), the 
crested teal (Querquedula falcata), the marbled teal (Querquedula 
angustiroslris), the wigeon (Mareca penelope), the barred-headed 
goose (Anser indicus), the grey-lag goose (Anser dnereus), the 
bean goose (Anser segetum), the common or fan-tailed snipe 
(Gallinago codestis), the jack snipe (Gallinago gaUinvia), the 
painted snipe (Rhynchasa capensis), the bittern (Botaurus stdlaris), 
the snipe-billed godwit (Fseudoscolopax semipalmatus), the yellow- 
shank (Totanus dubius), the red-shank (Tetanus calidris), the 
black-tailed godwit (TAimsa cegoeephala), the Indian water-rail 
(Rallus indieus), the purple coot (Porphyria poliocephalus), the 
blue-breasted rail (Hypotaenidia striata), the white-brown crake 
(Forzana diurea), and the blue-breasted crake (Porzana baiUonn). 

GadwaU, pintaU, and mallard are the best of the winter 
visitants among the duck met with ; they give good sport, and 
their flesh is delicately flavoured. The first-named variety is 
met with in great numbers on all the larger tanks, in normal 
years, throughout the cold months. Pintail are mostly plenti¬ 
ful also, but mallard only appear in great numbers occasionaUy, 
on particular waters, where long reeds are abundant as cover, 
there are, however, usuaUy some to be seen on the larger tanks. 
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Shovellers, ruddy sheldrake, and pochards are always abundant, 
and they afford good sport; but they are not so good for the 
table as the already mentioned varieties. Pink-headed duck, 
belted sheldrake, white-winged duck, and smew are less com¬ 
mon than the above varieties; the last is, however, occasionally 
seen in great numbers, when it visits this part of the coimtry. 
The common and blue-winged teals are found in large numbers 
on nearly every tank of considerable size; the former is met 
with on nearly every pool and marsh, it is so abundant during 
the cold months. Marbled, clucking, crested, and cotton teal 
are not so numerous, even in good years; and, in some seasons, 
they do not make their appearance in these States. Teal are 
nearly always foimd in good condition for the table, and they 
atford exceptionally good sport, as they do not readily quit 
their habitats. Consequently, they give the sportsman frequent 
opportunities to shoot, even when there is not much cover or 
a great expanse of water; whereas large duck leave as soon 
as they are disturbed, under such circumstances. 

The common fan tail and jack snipe may be shot in con¬ 
siderable numbers in normal years in many marshes and tanks 
of Manvar and Sirohi; but snipe can hardly be said to visit 
Jaisalmir except an occasional stray one, as there is little 
suitable ground for them, even in years of a heavy monsoon. 
The edges of the few tanks in that State are usually dry and 
without grass or other suitable cover before the cold weather 
sets in. Painted snipe are fairly common in Marwar and Sirohi 
Both fantail and jack snipe are generally found in good con¬ 
dition on the tanks of these States, and, early in the year, they 
afford good sport when there are reeds and grass adjacent to 
the water. However, later in the season, when the water 
recedes from the vegetation, the snipe sit on the bare ground 
and have to be stalked. The sport is then less enticing, and 
the bag generally small. Snipe come in here early in October, 
and leave again about the end of February; most of our 
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winter visitants observe the same months for coming and 
going. 

There are three varieties of imperial sand-grouse (Gutta) 
found in the deserts of Marwar and Jaisalmir; they extend 
into the fertile lands east of the Luni river, and are met with 
in a few places in Sirohi State, although not in such great 
numbers. They are the black-breasted imperial sand-grouse 
(Pterocles arenarius), the spotted imperial sand-grouse (Pterocles 
senegalltis), and the painted imperial sand-grouse {Fterocles 
alchata). The black-breasted grouse is foimd between Novem¬ 
ber and March in enormous flocks in many places in Jaisalmir 
and Marwar. They may be seen in long lines of some thousands 
flying towards water in the early morning, and towards their 
feeding grounds in the fields in the afternoon. They rest 
during the day in the grass-covered valleys, and, during the 
hottest hours, they take the shady side of a bush. They are fine, 
handsome, gamy birds, flying very hard, and requiring a lot 
of shot to take them down. They give the best sport when 
coming to water, but they are very diflicult to approach in the 
open plain. They carry off* so much shot and go such a distance 
when disturbed that it is not easy to make a bag by following 
them up. The spotted and painted imperial grouse are both 
met with in considerable numbers in Jaisalmir during the cold 
months. They drink some hours later, and are more easily 
shot coming to water; while, at other times, they are more 
difficult to approach than the first variety, and they fly very high 
when passing overhead. They are both handsome varieties, 
but much smaller and less gamy in appearance than the black¬ 
breasted. These imperial grouse are the best-flavoured game¬ 
birds met with in India when properly hung, and they are 
much shot by Rajputs and other sportsmen. 

The Indian Houbara bustard (Haiibara Macquunii) is met 
with in great numbers during the cold months in the deserts 
of Marwar and Jaisalmir, where it feeds principally on the 
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fruit of the small her tree. It is much prized on account 
of its size, and of the delicate gamy flavour of its flesh, and the 
Rajput sportsman spends his leisure hours in pursuit of it 
when it is in here. The feathers of this species, although 
bright on both neck and back, are of little use for fly-fishing. 

The grey quail {Coturnix communis) is sometimes found in 
enormous numbers throughout the deserts of Marvvar and 
Jaisalmir, and is fairly abundant every cold weather in parts 
of Sirohi and Godwar. It is generally fat and fit for the table 
in these States, and it always gives excellent sport. The rain 
quail {Cotumix coromaTiddica) makes its appearance in greater 
or less numbers in the grass lands of Marwar and Sirohi every 
rains, and sometimes stays throughout the cold weather. It 
is also found in Jaisalmir, but never in great numbers. This 
species is less shot and netted than the grey quaiL However, 
it receives some attention both from the sportsman and poacher, 
and it is generally foimd in good condition for the table. 

Both florican, viz., Sypheotides aurita and Sypheotides ienga-" 
knsis, are seen in the grass lands of these States during the 
monsoon season; but they disappear before the cold weather 
has set in. The smaller bird is the more common, and it 
migrates from here to the Deccan at the end of the rams. 
Florican feed on the Cantharides beetle {Caniharis vesicatoria), 
therefore the breast only should be eaten, as the other parts 
sometimes produce great irritation of the urinary system. 

Two varieties of crane are met with as winter visitants, 
viz., the demoiselle {Anthropoides virgo) and common crane 
{Gnis communis). The former abounds in many parts of these 
States, where food is plentiful, from September till March, and 
the latter is not uncommon. Both varieties are easily ap¬ 
proached, and may be shot in numbers with a little trouble. 
They are fine large birds, fairly tender, and sometimes of good 
flavour when properly hung. The demoiselle crane is superior 
to the common variety. 
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Two v&rl^tioii of starliDj^ ww winter yisitonts in the^e Stniea, 
viz,, vutft^ri$ end j8^»ntt(c tiuftotu. Both vzrietieai an 

well Savoured, but they do not attrmit the sportaman when 
other game is plentiful. 

There ore freveral varieties of plover whioh spend the wiDter 
here in normal yeans; the ox-^jed Mxd the oomier 
coronumdelicus) being the most frequently seen. These binls 
arc not worth shooting when anything else nan he got. They 
are muoh mferior to both tho golden and grey plover? of 
America and Europe, which are Bometimeg winter vieitonta 
here. 

The Sams crane {Crwc asivfimt) Ls Eometimes given with 
gome-birdK, but it ia much protected by tho people here, and 
should not bo shot. It is a peruiunent resident, and although 
deatructiva to crops, the people do not grudge what it eats, os 
it is censidered a bird of good omen. 
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FISHES 


Ik this iry ooimtry, Mmote froiii iho son, whara tho rivers 
cease to flow with the ccsaatioo of the uvousooti, and whore 
fow of the funks can withstjuid ovaporalicm in im ordinaiy 
EeaeoQ, and most of which are aliiioist empty for nine months 
<jf the year, the fishes, which constitute part of the ffliinn, odd 
so little to the food of the ijeople that they might almoet 
be left out of an account of this sort. However, at Bilara, 
on the Lirai river, in Marwar, and along the Biinas river, in 
Sirohi, fish can he caught m consiiierablc nuDiljoiWi. and there 
are some ■■■nha in these States where fieharmen oocaeiotudly 
add to their daily meols by means of their line or net. 
Moreover, from a scientific point of view, it is necessary to 
mention tho varioties met with. The principal iiahes of these 
States are os foUow's 

Lanobi (Bagaritia yajrclfu), a species of SUurida;, known to 
(iBhemien as the " fresh-water shark," is common in some of 
tho tanks awl rivers of these States. It is a scalolcEs, am¬ 
phibious fifih, of ft silvery grey hue, having, in addition to ito 
gills, a large air-breathing apparatus (the "air" or "swim 
bladder being greatly developed), which enables it tt> live out 
of water; mouth wide, with many teeth, long nasal and shorter 
moiilkry barbs, which enable it to feel its way about in the mud; 
body short, tail long. It is very voracious, destroying ollior Gab, 
and it will take any bait or spoon; but it docs not give good 
sport, as it will not fight after it has hail tho first inii of the 
line. It grows to many foot in length. The people appiwiate 

it fowl and an oil is mado from it, which is usoil medioinally. 
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8awa1 or murl {Ophio^jrAithi^ Timridi^i^y \e foui^d in tniikA 
mi cspe^klly in sJagnaut pools of riTOrs. it lik^ 

the riiiul^ and worbj under banks; hmul elongated, witli 
sixteen rowa of scales l>et\yeen snout and dorsal fin; binjk 
greenish brown, with cloudy bands; dotsul, luisil, ancl caudal 
fins spotted. Tbo murl nitLH to a large oven in snnJl 
vTfttora; it is voraoioiiH, and will take spoon or abiio^it any bait; 
jL piayw wclj^ and is good for Liic table. There are at least 
two raiiotiies of thk wpeGies^ whiob can liTe long lu the mud 
of ii?ora ihaL dry up in. the hot woatber 

Singhi of Silaridi^), a suuilkr species 

of Aealelesfl Hsh thaTi JMnehir is met >yiLh in tanks and river 
pxils of these StatosL It hjis only one long pah of barbs, 
the nasal pair being nulimentary ; it groiva to Fibout siit or 
eight Inches in Jongth. and Ilsih twti bands of tooth ; caudal 
fin-forked, lower lobe alightly the longer. This variety takes 
almost any kind of biit^ is easily landedi and the people 0011“" 
Siider it. giHHj fncid^ although it is bony. 

Girl la a dark brown backetl liah, with 

scales, found in both timks and stroujjis. It grows to about 
eight or ten inches in lengthy takes bait readily, and gives 
good aport, hut is full of small bones, lual not of much use 
for the table; the people, however^ appreciate it+ 

Mahseer the head of the carp family 

wirf^) is met ^vith m the Wo$tcrii Bui 14 k. near Abu lioad ; but 
it does net run to a large ake there, Mr. ftblliiitb-Powell, 
an jtijLhority on fishing, inforuifl me Lhjikt ho has not scon 
them of any great weight horn this river. The liKlienneti 
at Bilaxa desorilie a fish, ocruiisienally met with, which must 
be a maheoeri and it Ek vciy probable they are in the Jas* 
wantsiigar Lake and other part.^ of the Lniij river* This 
handseme -'^dmon of liniia" k too well known to reqnho 
further deacription bore. 

Derai haHl^y und other smaLL species of Cs^iT^id^' 
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^ met with in the rivm, in tlio Luni river flt Bilani, 

Mid otiier wfttere of these Htatot Some of these liLile c^p 
mil to hftlf a pouTiil ur more, luid as thflj ny ami bait 
well, they give good sport i Uit they are Ml of smnll bones, 
nod of little use for ibe table in oc-nflequonoe. 

Eels nre not often seen, but one or two vtinetiea of 
Munutiida are known to dshorineD in these States* 

Rohu (f^abeo toMta) and other varieties of this species, 
which belong to Cffprinida^, arc found aX. Bllara. and in other 
Uinks, rivers, and pools of these States, It is a very compoet. 
thickly buUt, and liaudBoii.e fish, rumiing up to many pmida 
in weight, mouth smaU. lip« thick with a small fold, teeth 

pLaryi^: dorsal dn alsiut midway between snout and caudal 

fin, latter forked j colour, brown along the back, brining 
sQvcry on sides, gills reddish, scales large. Mr. C, la I one o. 
Wliu has often seen rohu of 25 Iba eaughl, informs me that 
this fish is difficult to hook, and thftl it will suck at the bait 
for ten or fifteen tnimites, requiring much practice to know 
when to strike for it, which must be done with great sjuaitnesa 
and ^dgoiir. The usual bait for this fish b dough or worms. 
It plays well, giving e:cceUont si«>rt, and is generally well 

flavoured and gootl for the table. ^ ^ 

Chilwa (Aipidf^rvi wiorar) and many other vorioUes ot 
CypKnWn: atC ineL with in the rivers and streams of these 
States i they are readily rccc^nised by their silvery scales and 
flat sides; they give good sport, and arc good for the table; 
they ^Tuy In suse from im inch and a half to six or seven 
inches in length, 

Niitar^ {Mttgil mrmia), a species of gri^' mullet, somctmiTO 
seen in the waters of these States, can be easily rocogmsed by 
their swimming in batches, with their eyes just above the 
water, which makes them look tike tadpoles. They are duU 
brown above, lightish silvery green below, with dorsal and 
caudal fins grey. 1 have not seen them more than eight or 
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ten Inches in Idigth bene, bui haw (fot them [jir^-ar in the 
Chambnl river at Kotah. They do not taka bait, but, beitij^ 
very for the Uble, they are worth shootinjj, which can 

lie easily done on account of their ewinimtng ao close to tho 
^urfoco of tljis water, 

ITie Inclioit treut bos nflt, so for os 1 ciia 

ascertain, been found in tho Weatum Banxls within the Inn its 
of Hajputaiia, althoujfh it is comiaoD in the Eastern Eanii*?. 
near Dcoll; nur is there any species resembling it met with in 
tho Lmii or any of the other rivets or stteams of the Western 
Kajputana States. 

There am three woU-known fishes in the Abu Lake, via,, 
pathal, giri, and ainghi, but they are all bony and useless for 
the table; some of the pe<jplo, however, appreciate them. 
They take bait readily at certain dniGs, especially during the 
tjionsnon season, when they aro mure easily caught. Giri anfl 
einghi hitve been before referred to. Patbra {yi>b)ptert(« htpirat), 
a Bpecies of C^upcitla:, is a somewhat uval-shaped fish, with the 
ventral fin oiitending almost from the throat to the caudal fin, 
with which it is oontinnouB, It has a simdl mouth, and lakes 
worm or fly, but dries not give muob sport, and it is so full of 
small bom^ that it has to be pounded in a mortar before it 
oou aataa. 

There aro several spociea of Cni 0 taeca found in those States, 
tho most iiijportant of which oro crabs; of these i.bere are 
three varieties, one fmmd on tlry land, the otljers about streama 
and tanka. Cralw ore abundant in the streama and lauke un 
Mount Aim, whore they ore eaten liy some people, and said to 
b» w^U 
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DOMESTIC ANIMALS OP 

the western rajputana states 

Qv domefitic auiuiiila. th .9 litirse (ii'jwfa cfAaUies. VfUf. 
suavh tirar with Hajputs, and ihe man who liannot rido a 
Lorao in thene Stales is looted upon iw an inferior ^tuun. 
Hornes oie ejtteiiHivaly bred in Marwar, and the brood is oelo- 
Iraied for hardiness, beauty, and ea«B of pace, Marwari 
hoiM* f{fow to a gfjod height, and although they aie Hght 
boned, they will carry heavy weights, Like the oamel of the 
tiasert, they oan cover long distimcos without food or water. 
The Rathora is so attached to the equine speows that ho will 
uften stint himself w ibed hi» horse, which ia housed under 
tho same iwif. and which, like the Anib's steed, is coiiaidored 
a iiiumber of the feiuily &oin Ida birtk A stunller horse than 
the Marwart is bred in .Inisolmir ; this tinimol is alao hand¬ 
some and hardy, but horsca are not in such general vm in 
that Sute, where oamels are found more serviceable. In S^hi 
the ttarwari horse is in high favour and general use. Waler 
horses aw imported into these States, prinoiiMilIy for driving, 
but they ore alwt ridden at the capitals, and ployed at p>lo in 
JfjdbpcrB, Arab horses are used as ohar^rs, troopots, polo 
ponies, nud pig-sLickoM, and they ore wimciimca driven. They 
stiinil the climate better than the colonial breeds, and the bjirtl 
grass of the o*uintry agioea aith thei.i- There are geuotally a 
fuw Eugluh horses and ponies m Jodbpore racing ami polo 
stable®, and mixed breeds are to be found in the studs; but 
the latter aro mostly inferior to pure oountry bred, and they 
aro muoh less Uaidy. 
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Tlia wild {Fqttm t^nu^tr) biis Komeliiiieit waiulareil up min 
the iveistem de^ri^ of Morwar imd Joj^aliuir, but it is no^y rarely 
li ever m regions. The domeaticaUid dencendaiiL 

of this l\m iniiall Tndian h in general ais a 

boost of butden, and although somotlmos fairly oared for by 
the Olios juid KiiriiJirH, iL is goneriLlJy overworked and imder- 
fod* The milk of the oss is used mcdiemally by some of tbo 
Haida ; it is said to be edicaciijua in the Ireatmeiit of plague, 
and was miioh used in the epidemic of 1S36-37. Mules are 
used to some ostont os baggiigern with the cavnlryi and aro 
eonnideretl KLiperior Ui ponies for this work. 

Cattle d{ftn€si-} are exiuuHively breti thm*iigh- 

out the western iind north-western deserts of Marw'or and 
Jaiaaluiir, vfhnm many of the people depend mainly on their 
herds for subsistence. In the hilly tracts of Sirohi also, cjittle- 
breeding on a Juige scale is carried on, and nearly o?ery 
TiUttger of any substnneo in these Staffs ha^ n 00w or two. 
Although tubercnlusiR is not so likely to be comiuunlcuLod to 
man by the milk of the Indian desert cow, which Eves in the 
open air, as by tbe city aniina] of cold countries subjected to 
au artllicial exiHtence^ it IS, however, a tirudent precaution to 
boil all milk before it is. bmught to the tablej os this is the 
easiest way of sterilLiiiig it, and making it abKuluteJy free from 
viabla geniiK. When done on a clei^r tiro in a welbeovoretl 
vessel the flavour of the milk is but little chaugeil Many of 
the village cows, huHaloes, imd ovaii some of the toivn-bretl 
gujUs. are nut altogether cleiLn feedois, and milk may in this 
w'ay become the uiedium for transmitting disoni>e from them 
to milk consumers. Moroovar, ccntauilnations aildcil Lifter the 
TFiilk has lieen drawn turn be rendered iouoououB by being 
brought to the boiling-point. I’here is always a d^mger of 
liupiiriLiee uf lUfferont sortn hndmg tbeir way into milk in 
Jndiii, even when much care is lie^t-owed upon the daiiv, 
Dahl or curd, an artiele of diet much in iiati attiung the 
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people of thfl country, h at tinier ilJingOrouft„ hjs liKa choLiini 
TDiorutie tiotirishG^ in this proprurntlonp mi it could easily 
become contiiTriiuEitocI by lHes>k wiiier^ jind otlier eontactSL A 
little common salt should always be atldetl to milt hofsire 
it is ilnink, as thifi prereiitH it^ being formed into n hard 
indigestible ball by the gastric juice, tmcl reudere^l difiiciik of 
ftaaiwjilikLiom ITie catUo of Sanchoro, Jalore, Mollani, and 
Nagcre are far filmed their wjjh and beauty. The Largo 
hfirdfi are novot housed, but are allowed to roam o¥er the 
extensive uncultivated tract^h where they ebtoin their own food 
in normal soctsons, and in years of famine they oro driveu away 
to (be Aravallis^ Malwa, Or Giijorat in search of piwsture* Much 
ghet 15 Diode firom the milk of tlieae greaL deaert herds, and 
oxptjrted both by road and roil The young buUooks oome 
to the markets in great iLroves, and arc sold for agricultural 
purposes as well os for driving in country'^ carriogee* Borne of 
the bulk are very larger ihey hare motive horns and bumps, 
and still retain much of the magTiificont appearance of their 
wild progenitor. Bos gaur ,—Buffaloes are more demesticated 
than the large herds of cattle. They generally grjizu akiut 
the vi lingo tanka, and arc housed or kept in enclosures at 
uighti The male buffalo hoa lust nmoh of the grandeur of hk 
ancestor. BuIniIus ami doni€St .—-Douicstic buffaloes are kept 
principally for milk hiieI butter, but some of tbem are used for 
carriage and draught. Neither cow nor buffalo flesh is eaten 
in these States, except by a fow of the low caste pocplo, who 
feed on these W'hich die naturally^ 'fiita uffeiiee of cow-killing 
ia vory severely puni^hod^ and some Hindus consider it <|uite 
as ba^l os hourieido. Mabarjy Sir Braiap Singh haa frequently 
cupbilned Ui me that the cow has befiome saerefl to the Hindu 
only by virtue of its usefubiess. The cow provides milk and 
butter; the bullock ploughs the ground, treacle nut the com, 
draws the water^ and is yoked equcdly to the pleasure carnage 
and dray cotl Without the bullock tJia [ndbui cult!valor 
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could brmlly o^si, and be has adTantngos ever the camel in 
heinj’ hardier in the rainy Bftawjrip and inorH ciiaily aulafittstl to 
ugricultiiic. 

GnatJf anti Khecp {^Ctipris uiiil Ovvi hidiciix are bred 

CD a large scalo thioughouir these States; the former supply 
the great hulk ol' iho aniuial food of tko country, imd goats' 
milk is in general use as an article of diet, especially in ihu 
desert. Sheep are kept principally for their wool, ^ for as 
internal use go«^s, but t.hsy are largely e^tpirted fnmi •\IarwtLr 
and Jabalmirp and. although a small breed, they fatten well, 

and thidr uiuttou is sise^ind Lu none In Kiirnpe or Aaia when 
they arc well fed. 

The Indian camel {Uamilm dr&m^dartm) is among Lhe most 
ujserul of the domestic animals of theine States, and then it it 
the inhabitants of the northern and irestem deserts of Jaiaalmir 
an[l Mar war would have to uudurgu much liiLrcLihip and often 
absolute privation. The camel of the de^rt ploughs and 
ham>ws the ground, brings home the hurveKte, and is tisetl ns 
a carrier of wood and water. It is ridden both for pleasure 
and to accomplish long journeys, and it h Hoanutimoi [Iriven. 
Csm^lH" milt is used Ijoth an article of diet and os a medi- 
cinen When it thes its skin b made into bottles for ff/ut and 
oiL The Jaisahnir are fur famed for their easy pacen. 

speed and hardiuesK, and they can go hiindrcdii of miles without 
food or water> subsisting for days im a little unrotined tugar 
and sulphate of aluin^ which are esurried in their saddle-bags 
when on long jonmoyB. The best JaiHalmir caruttiB are smaller 
and tiuer in the head and neck thiiu tho or dina ry breeds of 
this country. The Manvar camels are largur ami atrougcr 
animeds than lIioko of JaLsaJmLr; they are often very swiJ't, 
easy paced,, and fine-looking, but horses attract so much of the 
Rathe ra'M attcDtion LhaL loas care is L^esLiJwsil on camel-breetl- 
ing than in .raiHalmir- Some of the host oamek of those States 
will ooTOT a hundred milia? in a night, without difficulty, when 
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B dACoity bfls bcea [XiriujiiLtocL, whon Eotito othct 
damAnck paco. hctciriamiXf although KOTiivtiiijQii seeii 

horo, is not bretl In ihn country. 

TJio clcpbiuit (Etej)has intivm) k kept up for State pro- 
ceasioDH iuid for shooting expedmons; he ie an oxpnnaivo 
luxury in tboEtj Siaii^, where suitable groeu food is rarely 
HYoiLiblB, and whoro bread and unreHneil KUgar haye to be 
provided for hie support. 

Tho dog (Cants J^amHwrisy is scarcely a domofitio animal j 
he belongs, tut a mlo, to the toivn more than to any one of ita 
inhabitants, and is feili os deserving of charity rather than as 
H niCJubfiT of tho household, after which lie is driven into tho 
street like any uiher beggar. Thorn are numherB of dtjga in 
0%’ory viUogo of these States, but they are rarely mode use of 
by the eattbmen or ahopherds. They are a source of dougor 
to tho public health, as they oftcu suffer from rabies and ore 
generally niaugy and diseased. Eurojoi doga, of ovoiy breed, 
aro imported from time to time, and kept at the psilucea. 
They do not stand tho climate well, as i.hfly contract malarial 
fevor by deeping uu i.he sand. They also suft'er from liver 
disease, and distompor is eomiimn among them. Groyhounds 
AT© in uw for hunting antelope and jackals, but they fHoin got 
foot-sore os account of the thorns and barbed gross of the 
sandy plains. 

Tho oat {FcHt domnst.) has hardly been domesticated, a-H 
it is rarely made a pot of. Cats wiuitisr about tho roofs of the 
houaea and subsist on rats, mice, and scraps such aa they can 
steal; they are tolonitcd in some liousea to keep down Tcrmin. 

Swino (iShs iridieita dbrnrsT.) are only oocasionally kept 
by the low-caate people who resido ouLtido tho villages of 
these States. They ate degenerate animals and very dirty 
feeflent. Their flesb ia often imprognntcd with tapea-iinn 
cysts and tiichiuaj, which wake it daugeroua as an ariiolo 
of diet, even when cooked. 

K 
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The black-faced lungiir (Fresbi/tis illiger) has become 
almost domestic. He goes about roofs of houses and gardens, 
is protected and fed by the people, allowed to help himseK 
to grain, fruit, and vegetables, and to do much mischief in 
gardens. These lungiirs are very numerous in many parts 
of the Western Rajputana States, and there is a legend that 
they took up arms and rendered great service to Rama, 
Raja of Ajodhya, in the war that ensued between him and 
Rawan, Raja of Lunka, or Ceylon, when the latter carried 
oflf Sita, the wife of the former, to Ceylon. The red-faced 
monkey (Inuus rhes^is) is not common in this part of the 
country. These monkeys also behaved staunchly to their 
leader Hanuman, and followed him when the latter supported 
Rama against Rawan, rendering much assistance in the cap¬ 
ture of Ceylon and the restoration of Sita to her husband. 

Poultry are not extensively bred in this part of the country, 
although a few fowls, ducks, and sometimes geese may be seen 
about the large towns, and the guinea fowl (Numida meleagris) 
thrives well. The Rajput does not relish eggs or fowls, although 
he appreciates feathered game as an article of diet. 

The peacock {Pavo cristcUxis) and the blue rock pigeon 
{Colwmha intermedia) are held sacred by the Hindus here, on 
account of their beauty. They are tamer than some of the 
ordinary domestic animals. Peacocks and pigeons are fed and 
protected, consequently they are found in great numbers every¬ 
where throughout the country where there are trees or other 
suitable shade. Peacocks are considered birds of good omen, 
and their tail feathers are much prized by Sadhus and temple 
keepers. The long tail feathers of the peacock are collected 
and laid up in bimdles in houses, to protect the inmates and 
domestic animals against the evil eye. They are applied to 
sprained and otherwise injured limbs, both of men and animals, 
to effect cures, and there is none of the Western superstition 
of ill-luck attached to them in this country. The chief noble 
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ijf Mftrwar has tho privilege of a seat in the buck of the 
Mahai-ajiL's ^^Lowda/' on oceiMinns of great State ptoeesaionar 
sphere he ’wfivew the peacock "‘chhaori^ over the head of Hib 
H ighness lo keep off flies. This "ohhaori" conrists of a 
bundle of long feathers of the peacock's tail, set in a gold 
embroidered handle^ and the office attached to its use lb of 
great dignity in the State. 

The game-cock {Oallm Ikit) b brod for fighting, and bets 
are freolj made on their pugilistic eticountem. 

The grey partridge and the grey 

qiiml <;amniMnisr) are also domesticated for fightings 

and both money and temper frequently lost on their comhala, 


PRESERVATION OF HEALTH 

Ik & tsUmate Ute tliai o£ these States, where the unnual rangew 
of lem^Hiratiiro approach extremes, and whore the diumal and 
nociumal maximum and miiiiiumis vary between summer lieat 
anti freezing-point, it is obvious that many precautions are 
neceasj’iry for the preservation of health, eapccioHy of Euro¬ 
peans resident in the country. The ordinary inhfthitaTUa 
resort to opium, when exposed, to lessen the sdng of extrema 
cold. They also shut oUt the air from their dwellings duriui' 
cold nights, and cover up their heials with tbeir clothoe or 
blankets, so that tho breathing of fresh air is Impossible; con- 
floquently they emne nndor the soporific offeetfl of carbonic 
in the blood, and this dulls their Bonaations end keeps 
them from feeling the cold as they otherwise would. 

Throughout the hot weather the body and head should bo 
kept as cool as possible, and light clothing worn, which should 
bo loose nt the neck to prOTont preasure on tho groat vessels 
which supply and return the blood from the brain. At ether 
Boasons. when tho tompor&ture bdlx rapidly after Runset, warmer 
clothes should lie put on to prevent Eudiien Bupprossion of pOT" 
Kpiration or ohill; after oxeroiao, too, tho body leinpcratnfO 
should be kept up by additional cloihea, and a warm Lath 
taken os soon oa pOKHiLile, Rapid suppression of perapimtion, 
oven in the hot weather, driveo the blood from the anrface, 
produces oongcstion of tho internal organs, anil perverts secto- 
tions by ftuddenly throwing work on internal glnuda which 
should bo oarriwl on by the cutiumiioa surface. It is Bometinies 
neceasory, in the hot weather, to reduce the very high tcinperft' 
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ture of tlie hot wmd by passing it tliroogli damp "tattw-" IL 
is Lb on woU to ji^itirfl i^^oinst chills, fevor, and oTca rhauniRtism, 
irliicli arc frequently inducoi! by the damp air of ■' tiiiis." The 
cooling' appariLiua should be remoTed every ovenmg to allow of 
tho proper vontilation of the room, \vhioli should not bo used 
as a sleBping-apartmont when thia oiin bo avoided. Sloepltig out 
of doors during the hot dry months is hoalthy, but the Ixaly 
should bo covered to prevent too rapid evaporation, chill, and 
a seusatlou of fetiguo which is someuiuoe experienewS after 
sleeping in the wiruh 

When tho rains set in steeping out of doors should be dis¬ 
continued and an airy room occupied upstairs if possible, as 
being much out of duota after sunset during the damp season, 
when Tiisdiiria is activo, is often followed by attacks of fever, 
bowel complaints, :uid even liver affectioua. Elevation above 
the ground la a safeguard againat malaria, and all Indiiin houses 
should have upper stories for sleeping in. Light flannel cloth¬ 
ing is the best at this Eo^uam, oa flannol absorlw tho moisture 
uf the air, pnitaets the surface of the body, and prevents sup¬ 
pression of poTspiralion. 

When tho cold weather seUs in great procautionR againsi chill 
are necessary, tui the skin is then still reijixed after the inlcnso 
sutiiiner heat and damp of the rains; it therefore requires pro¬ 
tection agvinst tho sudden change of temporature which takes 
place at sunset. Warm undor-olethes should at this time be 
worn, evHii when thoy give rise to a little discomfort at certain 
hot limes of tho day. When the foot ajnl legs have been wet 
by Wilding in marshes after game, or when clothes hiive bocomo 
drenched by rain, a hot bath shoulil be taken, and a ohange 
into warm things made as soon os possible. A tlose of qttinine 
on suoh occasifijjH is a wise prcciuition against fever, liver imd 
bowel complaints, whicli are liable to follow such exposuio in 
worm countritBL 

Kostdents in the hills should guard against ohillE at all 
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mMOTm, by alwny^ wearing wanner €lothe£ than they are 
aocustomod to m tbo plains below', Failuro to do thk is 
the of bowel p Jiverp and other winplaintH comtnoD at 

Eigh altltudos. 

The protGctioQ of the bead aud ^plue Irom the aim's raya 
is of groat iinjK3Tlaiioo, and ite temporato, "who attend to 
these poiotB, oan undergo muoh e:£posuro during the hottest 
waaiber without loas of liealih m energy. The sun-hat 
should bo lights and wide enough to protect the ears, eyes, 
and back of the neck; the spine should be protected by a 
pad atumheil to the outside of the hot weather jacketp as this 
shifts Width motion and allows of TCutilation and evaporation. 
The service helmet la not Hufficient protection for the hot 
weather, and it could be much kupreved without detriment to 
aiuiiTtness. Glasses are KometimoR nooessaiy'. wdien to 

glare : they should, be of neutral tint, and should never be re- 
meved until they can be frakeu off iniloors. Retinitis and 
other eye afTections are not infrequent from taidng glasses 
in the glare, as this allows of a. great rush of light through 
the ciliated pupil, which is injurious to the iutenml structures 
of the eye- 

Few^ can stand cold water bathing after long residence ui 
hot countriBs, and fevor is net an unconiiiion sequence of a 
eold bath under such circurastiiuceaK It is therefore advisable 
to bathe in warm water, and a light shower-baih or tbueho of 
cold water afterwards is gratoful and bracing; but it should 
nut be prolonged^ and the skin should be well dried after this 
to restore the blond to the siirfflce. Many people in this 
country can indulge in a awirnming bath^ who could not stand 
an ordinary cold tub; the exercise of Hwirriniing l>eing suM^ 
ciecit- to preveub any lowering of the system or ctdl Uri g of 
the body. 

Thoro are often difficulties in obtaining proper food supphes 
in this pari of the country, where there aru few tauLs or 
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rivars to supply fish, and where vegatables lira not often 
plentiful on anjcount of tho dryness of the soil Boef is 
prohibited by treaty, so there is often wimt of variety on i.hia 
account. Excellent mutton and good poultry can bo bad, if 
u little trouble be tahen in feeding. Importwl friiit is not 
difficult to obtain to supplement the local products^ which are 
neither very abundant nor very good. 

Tho meat of hot countries is loss untriUoiia, and moro 
difficult to digest than that of the West. Oonsequontly there 
is often a craving for more food than is necejisary, and now 
arrivals frequently suflfer from over-eating in trying to satisfy 
this sensation. Fwxl ahould be plain ami well eoofcod. Meat 
should bo fresh and thoroughly done to tho oouire of tho 
joint to prevent risk from impurities, such as poisnuoiis 
ptomains and ova of purafdtes not uncommon in hot coun¬ 
tries. Tinned provisions should be carofuUy eiamined and 
remoTod from the tins as soon as they have been opened. 
It is u wise precaution to recook tiiiiied foods, and they should 
not bo oaten if they be discoloured, or if they show any 
signs of decomposition. Dangeroufl symptoms ami even fatal 
consequences have frequently followed the consumption of bad 
tinned fish, meat, and even fruit. Sardinea rapidly spoil when 
they have been opened, or when they have not been pnij^ierly 
covered with oil in the tin, and tinned sliell-fish arc efton bad. 
Mealii aliuuld bo rcguloT, frequent, and light, as overloiuling of 
the stomach tend a to produce liver affections and indigestion. 
During tho hot weathor tlio meals should be farinaceous, os 
toss meat is then required than when It is cold and bracing, 
and when mu«b exercise is usually lining taken. Fruit 
should bo oaten in tho moming in proforonoe to the evening, 
and frosh vegetables should form part of the principal meals. 
Very hot curries should be avoided, also over-spiced dishes. 
Well-inade curries «re, however, both palatable and easily 
digested; but they should not bo too freely indulgod in, os 
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they weaken the powers of digestion when in too common 
use. 

Wines should be taken guardedly, as they undoubtedly 
tend to produce liver affections and degeneration of tissues, 
when consumed freely in warm climates; those that can be 
well diluted with soda-water or drinking water are least harm¬ 
ful and most easily assimilated. Beer and heavy wines can 
only be digested when exercise is being taken, and weak 
whisky, diluted with soda-water, or claret mixed with water, 
are the best drinks for those who require stimulants in this 
country. All drinking water should be boiled and filtered 
through a candle filter, which restores the air driven off by 
heat, and makes it pleasant to the taste. Even when filtering 
cannot be carried out, boiling should never be neglected, as it 
rids water of much of its inorganic impurities, and renders 
the germs of disease innoculous. Tea and coffee are whole¬ 
some drinks, but they should be carefully made and never too 
strong. 

A moderate indulgence in tobacco is practically harmless, 
even in tropical countries, and it is so agreeable and soothing 
to many people that it should not be interdicted. The 
excessive use of the plant slows the heart’s action, gives 
rise to dyspepsia, and general poisoning of the system, which 
is often accompanied by impaired vision, sleeplessness, and 
a burning sensation in the mouth and throat. These grave 
s3rmptoms only disappear when smoking is wholly abandoned, 
or greatly diminished. 

In this coimtry regular exercise is essential to health, but 
it should not be carried to exhaustion, especially in those who 
are not robust, as fatigue under relaxing conditions of climate 
leads to lowered vitality and predisposes to disease, malarial 
and other evil influences being ever ready to take advantage 
of weakened powers of resistance. Horse exercise is the best 
form, and polo is the best of games to maintain health and 
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vigour. However, all open-air games and field-sports are 
health-giving, as they combine excitement with fresh air and 
exercise, and these are the essentials for a good digestion, sound 
sleep, and health in hot countries, where there is a tendency to 
inactivity and lethargy, and where the Uver requires frequent 
shaking up to enable it to perform its functions satisfactorily. 

In warm countries, where sound sleep is not always possible 
at night on account of the heat, a short siesta is health-giving, 
and often necessary, especially for early risers. Ample sleep 
stays wear and tear of the system and is conducive to go<^ 
health and longevity, but it should never be indulged in 
immediately after a full meal (to which there is a tendency in 
tropical climates), as this is a frequent cause of indigestion and 
liver affections. 

Over work has to be guarded against, especially office work, 
which is yearly on the increase. As this necessitates sedentary 
habits within doors, it is likely to be detrimental to health if it 
be allowed to interfere with necessary exercise in the fresh air. 

Change of scene and air has always a good effect on the 
constitution, and it is often very marked in this country, 
especially in low fevers which occasionally resist all other 
treatment. Even a change from one room to another has 
sometimes a wonderful effect on a sick person, and a change 
to another house or locality frequently acts in a striking 
manner. When the health begins to suffer from long resi¬ 
dence a change to Europe should be taken at once: unfortu¬ 
nate results from postponement m departure when change is 
necessary to recovery, are too often seen. For Europeans loi^ 
resident in the Tropics a sea voyage is the best chaise, m it 
works out of their systems the poison of malaria, which is at 
the bottom of most bodily ailments in this country. 


BIRTH-RATE 


J ODHPORE.— Registration of births and deaths was commenced 
on the 1st January 1894 for the city of Jodhpore, and it is 
still diflScult to get the requisite information from the people; 
they are so reticent regarding their domestic occurrences, 
especially in the case of female births. Indeed, it is difficult 
to make the residents of this capital of the desert understand 
that anything more than idle curiosity actuates the official 
whose duty it is to record such occurrences; and that the 
father and head of a house should have to report a family 
misfortime, such as the birth of a daughter, which brings the 
derision of his own household upon him and excites the jests 
of passers by, is still beyond the comprehension of these people. 
Under such circumstances, time and education must be relied 
upon to overcome the opposition which now besets the regis¬ 
tration of vital statistics. 

Rural registration is still under consideration, and, it is 
hoped, a move in this direction will shortly be made. 

The following system of registration is observed:—The 
Registrar receives reports of births and deaths from the gate¬ 
keepers of the city, and also from the city DaiSy and submits 
them daily to the Residency Surgeon’s office, where monthly 
and annual returns are compiled. 

It will be observed from the accompanying table that 

the births in the last half of the year far exceed those in the 

first, and this corresponds with observations made in other 

places. The Jodhpore Table for January, however, is some- 

what of an exception, as the births registered in that month 
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been high, and iho some oiicum^tcmce has bs^n 
observed in RiWunir, A study uf tbn last ciilunm of tbn table 
allows that ^onoeption is most frequent during the cold months, 
Emd least during Maj> Junei July, August, Septombetj and 
October, which may be considored the season of greatest heat 
and also of after iiudarial inJIuauceap 

Sinoni.—Nearly the same system of regiEtraLion of birtha 
and deaths is followed in SiroM os in the other Western Raj- 
piitaoa StfileH; it was coiritiien<aKl hx [R941 both for the capital 
end for rural oircles, and although regular retuxuB are fumlahed, 
they are not yel accurate. Howeveft hi course of timo better 
results are expected. In the following table of birth returns 
for Sirohi city there is one feature more or less constant for 
the whole period under oonEiderationi that the births in 
the lafit sLx months of the year generally exceed thoee in 
the first six mouths, excepting January, wtueh etauds high os 
regards birth-ratOj and this clearly points cut that conception 
more frequently takea place during the cold tnonths, 

Jaisalmir. —Nearly the same system for recording births 
and deaths is followed in JalRalmir city and State aR that in 
Jodhpore and Sirohi. 

As in the tables of Jodhpere and Sirohi^ so in the Jaisahnir 
returns (p. 206), it will he nbserved that the births in the h^t 
half of the year generally exceed those in the first, with thia 
difference only, that the month of Juno is an exception and 
stands high os regards birtli-rate. 

The iiMue table also tends to prove that cnncepLion takes 
place moTB frequently during the cold months than during 
other seasons of the year. 


BiitTJi Retubss fob SiBOHJ Orrr fhoh 1894 to 1897. 
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DISEASES 


The following of refiarenoe ano gi¥ 0 ii i ~—Mortolltj tablos 

of Jcdhpore, SiroH, and JaiBftlmir oities. From 1 S 94 to 1897 , 
f 3 tatOTneiitJi abowing strengtli, admissions, deaths, fto,, in jailfi. 
Hetums of patients treated in the hoapit&Js and disponsoiics. 
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Mortaliiij Table, Jaitalmir Cilytjrm 1894 *® 97 - 
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1 .—RETURN OF PATIENTS TREATED AT THE HEWSON HOSPITAL, JODHPORE, from 1890 to 1897 



To fau p, 209. 
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II.—RETURN OF PATIENWS *}rEATED IN THE CENTRAL JAIL, JODHP’ RE, /rmn 1890 to 1897 
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To fact p. 209. 
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RETPllN OP PATIENT.S TREATED AT PALl] NAUPORE, MERTA, JALORE, BILAKA, POHKARAN. JASOLE, DIDWANA 

JODHPORE (FIRST BRANCl| *AND SECOND BRANCH) DISPENSARIES, frmn 1890 to 1897 
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These disOASOS will be eonsidered in the order given in the 
preceding tnblem. 

— Before the inlroduotion ef vacoinntion into 
these States, emall-pox cpidemicB were frequent and widely 
spread, and the mortality among ohUdren was ilien, un¬ 
doubtedly, enormous, Jlarhs of the disease, contraoted in 
childhood, ere still visible on nearly every atlnlt in tho 
eountry, and many of them Miiffer from lost or impaireil 
vision, duo to this dire malady, A reference u> the aitido 
headed "Vaccination," atiil the tables jpven there, shnuld 
bo made. When racoinatiou was lirstt started it mot with 
much opposition frcirn the peoplo, and the limited nuinber 
of vaodinatori!, available for oarrying out the protection, was 
a fuTthor difficulty. It was not till 1889-90 that a fuH stafl 
of vacolnatorfi was ontortained in Marwarj the work done 
flineo bos been escelJent, and moat of tbe juvenile popu¬ 
lation has been once vaccinnted, in the twolvo ycom 
1887-98, 866,960 childron hovo been vaccinated in the 
Jodhpore State. The mortality frmu small-pox in Jodhpore 
city, dnring the four years [894-97, has been lOi out of 
a total of 544S, or a percentage of 1.85 of tho total deaths. 
Tho most fatal months are usually April and Aiay; next 
(Mime March and June, anti very few chmos, i«. only one and 
two, have been rocorded in Tobruary and July, respectively. 
Tire remaining six months, viz. the fin<t and the last five 
months, have had no deaths registered dtiring the period 
under review. The greateel nuiiilwr of deaths occurring in 
any one year was in 1896, viz., 88; in 1897 there were ez; 
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in 1894, one; and in 1895 there were no deaths from this 
disease. The statistics available for this table extend over 
only a very few years, and consequently it is difficult to 
give much mformation on the subject, as memory has to be 
greatly relied upon. Registration is still imperfect, and little 
is known in the hospitals and dispensaries regarding these 
outbreaks, as the people are averse to treatment for this 
disease, which they consider a visitation of the deity called 
“Sitla Mata.” They rely on certain religious ceremonies, 
and the fate of the individual attacked, to effect recovery. 
The sufferer is placed in a dark room, air is excluded by. 
thick curtains, and prayers are regularly attended to. Should 
the child recover, it is taken to Mata’s shrine and thanks¬ 
giving offerings are made. The mortality among yoimg 
children from small-pox under this system is always very 
great, and much blindness and impaired vision ensue. The 
virulence of the disease has, fortunately, been much reduced 
during recent years by vaccination. 

Cholera .—The following mortality tables for the Jodhpore 
State are available only from 1889 to 1897, and for Sirohi 
from 1890 to 1897, t^oth years inclusive. The mortality for 
the city of Jodhpore is given from 1891 to 1897, and for the 
Sirohi city from 1893 to 1897, inclusive. 


Mortality Table^ Giolera^ of Jodlqyore State, from 1889 to 1897. 
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Mortality Table, Cholera, o/Sirohi State, from 1890 to 1897. 


Months. 

1890 . 
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1892 . 
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1895 . 

1896 . 
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Mortality Table, Cholera, of Jodhpore City, from 1891 to 1897. 


Months. 

1891 . 

1892 . 

1893 . 

1891 . 

1896 . 

1896 . 

1897 . 

ToUL 

Mean. 

Order. 

January . . 
February 
March . . 
April . , . 
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June . . . 
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Mortality Table, Cholera, of Sirohi City, from 1893 to 1897. 
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The total number of deaths recorded from cholera in 
Marwar during the nine years 1889—1897, as shown in the 
first of the above tables, was 11,298, and in the city of Jodh- 
pore, during the seven years 1891—97, 667. The total number 
of deaths recorded from cholera in the Sirohi State diuing 
the eight years 1890-97 was 264, as shown in the second 
table, and only two cases occurred in the capital during the 
period 1893-97. 

For Marwar the years 1890, 1893, and 1894 may be con¬ 
sidered as non-cholera years, as only one, three, and two deaths 
occurred from this disease respectively during those years. In 
the city no cases occurred in three out of seven years, and 
there was only one death in 1893 and one in 1895; so these 
years may also be said to be non-cholera. The only very bad 
season was that commencing in May 1892, and ending in 
September of the same year. The months of greatest mor¬ 
tality in the State were June, May, July, August, and April, 
and in the city June stands first for mortality, July coming 
next. The statistics for the districts cannot be considered very 
reliable, but those of the city give a fair idea of the mortality 
from cholera. In the Sirohi State 1894 1897 were non¬ 

cholera years, and the city escaped almost completely during 
the period given in the table. 

There is no official record of cholera in these States before 
1872. In April of that year cholera is said to have commenced 
at Chandawal, on the main road between Pali and Ajmere, and 
to have spread considerably throughout the country, though 
the total cases and deaths which occurred are not recorded. 

In 1875-76 a few cases of cholera were reported in Marwar 
and Sirohi, but the outbreaks do not appear to have been 
severe. Cases occurred in June 1875 and in August 1876. 
One imported case occurred at Moimt Abu, the only case of 
cholera known on that hill. 

In 1878 cholera broke out in Jodhpore city on the 
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29th August, and 827 deaths were reported up to the 4th of 
October of the same year. 

In 1883 there was an outbreak of cholera at Abu Road, 
in Sirohi State; it began among the carrying coolies on the 
29th of June, and continued till the 30th of August of the 
same year. There were 102 cases and 51 deaths reported, 
but the disease does not appear to have spread much though 
the surroimding coimtry. 

In 1884 cholera broke out in Pali, in Marwar, on the 
5th of July, and 438 cases, with 134 deaths, were reported. 
The town of Pali was then in a very filthy condition. The 
disease extended to Sojat and other towns on this occasion, 
and continued till the 25 th of September. It was, however, 
of a mild type, except at the be ginning , in Pali town. 

In 1885 cholera was carried up from Central India by 
the Ramdeora pilgrims, and it broke out in a virulent form 
at Ramdeora and Pohkaran, places about ninety miles north¬ 
west of Jodhpore city. As soon as the disease became 
established at the fair, the pilgrims bolted in the Jodhpore 
direction. The year was one of short rainfall in the western 
desert, and the Ramdeora tank was very low when the fair 
commenced. Water was scarce all along the route taken by 
the pilgiims, and they perished in numbers, of thirst and 
cholera, as they were driven from the wells and villages by 
the people. Some of the pilgrims found their way into the 
Sursagar village, near Jodhpore, and infected the Residency 
wells adjacent. The Resident's escort and office establish¬ 
ment were attacked, as well as many people in this village; 
two men of the escort died of acute cholera, and the rest 
were sent out at once to a well tw'o miles off, after which 
no other cases occurred among them, although the disease 
continued long in Sursagar village, and spread to the city, 
where many people fell victims to its virulence. This epi¬ 
demic lasted from the i6th of September till the 9th October, 
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but only 518 cases with 398 deaths were reported from 
Jodhpore city and suburbs; however, I am satisfied that this 
was far below the actual numbers who became victims to 
the disease in and around the city, and the village mortality 
must have been very great, although few reports of it were 
received. 

In November 1886 cholera was carried into Jodhpore 
city and a few villages by pilgrims from Pushkar fair, but it 
did not assume epidemic proportions; 18 cases with 3 deaths 
were recorded in the city, and 15 cases with 6 deaths in 
villages. 

In 1887 there was an epidemic of cholera which began 
in Marwar on the 29th July, and which would appear to 
have extended into this country, both from the Sirohi and 
Jeypore directions. During July of that year 52 cases and 
25 deaths were reported from Sirohi; from Jodhpore city 
547 cases and 203 deaths were reported, and from the 
districts 3632 cases and 19S9 deaths. The infected area 
extended over a great part of the State, and the disease 
was specially virulent among the Srimali Brahmins of Jodh¬ 
pore city, who were then notorious for their opposition to 
all sanitary measures. The outbreak used to lull and then 
increase with light showers which fell during August and 
September of that year. 

In 1888 cholera was prevalent in some villages of Marwar 
and Sirohi during July and September. It did not appear 
in Jodhpore city, but 1136 cases and 703 deaths were re¬ 
ported from villages in Mallani, and that direction of Marwar. 
There were 22 cases with 5 deaths in the Sirohi city, and 
47 cases with 14 deaths in adjacent villages of that State. 

In 1889 there were 745 cases and 220 deaths from 
cholera reported in Marwar, most of which occurred in 
Sanchore pargana in the south-west; but there were also a 
few cases at Sambhar, near the north-east comer of the State. 
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In 1890 only one cholera case (fatal) was reported in 
Marwar, but there were 131 cases and 96 deaths from the 
disease in Sirohi State between the end of June and the end 
of August. Eight villages of this State were attacked, but 
the capital escaped. 

In 1891 cholera appeared in the Nagore, Pali, Merta, 
Pachbhadra, Bilara, Nawa, and Jodhpore parganas of Marwar, 
between the 3rd of May and the end of October. During 
this tune 906 cases with 586 deaths were reported from 
villages, and 125 cases and 44 deaths from the Jodhpore 
city. The disease appeared at Chanwan on the Jodhpore- 
Bikanir Railway, where it had not been known for many 
years; it was of a virulent type, 65 deaths having occurred 
out of 7 5 attacked. The first case occurred in a Sadhu, back 
from a pilgrimage to Hardwar. Five of the station employes 
were attacked, and they all died. In May and August of this 
year 95 cases and 9 deaths occurred in Sirohi. 

In 1892 a severe epidemic of cholera occurred in Marwar, 
between the 3rd of April and the end of September; between 
these dates I3>S32 cases with 7852 deaths were reported from 
out towns and villages, and 1586 cases and 621 deaths from 
Jodhpore city. The disease first began at Sambhar, and spread 
to 424 towns and villages in the State. Between the 8th of 
June and i8th of September three villages of Sirohi and Abu 
Road Station had 81 cases and 37 deaths. 

In 1893 there was an outbreak of cholera in Sirohi State, 
between the 4^h of June and the 3rd of July. In six villages 
of this State 115 cases and 51 deaths occurred, and besides 
there were 8 cases and 2 deaths in Sirohi city. Three cases 
and 3 deaths were reported in Marwar dming this year; 
one of these occurred in Jodhpore city, but no epidemic 
followed. 

In 1894 only two cases of cholera were reported in Marwar, 
and these were both fatal. They occurred in March in Sheo, 
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a pargana in the western deserts, and they were most probably 
not cholera but poisoning by unwholesome food. 

In 1895 cholera appeared in both Marwar and Sirohi dur- 
mg the early part of the cold weather. It was supposed to 
have been imported into Marwar by camel-men who came from 
Berar. Three cases and one death occurred in Jodhpore city, 
and 404 cases with 272 deaths in the western districts. There 
were 60 cases reported from five villages of Sirohi, with 17 
fatalities in the same year. 

In 1896 cholera appeared in epidemic form at Nawa, on the 
Sambhar lake, on the 6th of April; it extended into sixteen 
parganas, and attacked 115 villages. Between the above date 
and the end of October 3931 cases and 2327 deaths were 
reported. The disease was imported from Bikanir by some 
coolies who had come in search of employment to the Sambhar 
lake, where extensive works were then being carried out. It 
soon spread to the town, from which many people bolted, panic- 
stricken, and in this way hastened the spread of the epidemic. 
In the same year there were 116 cases and 54 deaths from 
cholera reported from five villages of Sirohi State between the 
8th of May and the 25th of June. 

In 1897 there were 123 cases with 35 deaths from 
cholera reported from the famine-stricken districts of Marwar. 
They probably originated from unwholesome food, as during 
years of scarcity the poorer classes are compelled to use 
much old grain which has been long buried in the ground, 
till a year of scarcity makes it saleable to those who can¬ 
not afford to pay the enhanced prices which new grain then 
commands. 

No case of cholera was reported in these States in 1898. 
The year was one of fairly abundant food, on account of the 
great importations of grain which took place from adjacent 
provinces, where it was very plentiful Water was very scarce 
towards the end of the year. Most of the crops failed, or were 
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very light, and the grass famine, which now exists, was being 
felt before the end of the year. 

Influenza has, during recent years, been very frequently 
met with in epidemic form, and, unlike the other diseases 
of this class, one attack does not confer immunity against a 
recurrence. Consequently some susceptible people suffer every 
time an outbreak appears, and become much reduced in health 
thereby. Lung complications are frequent, bronchitis being 
common, and pneumonia occasionally seen. Tlie old and 
enfeebled suffer most severely, and many of them are carried 
off by this disease. Great depression and debility characterise 
the attacks, and a troublesome cough often remains long after 
the other symptoms of the disease have disappeared. 

Dysentery .—There were 16,155 cases of dysentery treated 
in the hospitals and dispensaries of the Western Rajputana 
States, including those of jails, during the period of eight 
years, 1890—97, of which 12,489 were in Marwar, 1619 in 
Srrohi, 852 in Jaisalmir, and 1195 in Abu and Abu Road. 
The disease is not a very common one in these States, nor is it 
often seen of a very severe type, being generally sub-acute in 
the first stage. It is frequently brought on by the use of bad 
grain and unwholesome fruits, but impure water is undoubtedly 
the most important factor in its production; exposure to damp 
and chill in the rains and cold weather also sometimes brings 
on the disease. Of 2269 cases treated in the Hewson Hospital, 
327 were seen in August, 387 in September, and 259 in 
October. It is always most prevalent in the damp season of 
the year, and it is frequently connected with and aggravated 
by malarial fever. 

Malarial Fevers .—In a dry climate like that of these States, 
with few rivers, tanks, and marshes, also with the sub-soil water 
at a great distance from the surface during most of the year, 
and where mosquitoes are not very plentiful, malarial fevers 
and their complications are essentially less common than in 
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many other parts of India. These affections are, however, 
even here the common ailments of the people, and hardly any 
one escapes an annual attack of fever, while many suffer fre¬ 
quently. Some always present the visible signs of malarial 
cachexia (the result of the malarial plasmodium in their blood), 
viz., great aruemia, lassitude, emaciation, and enlargement of 
the spleen. The cases seen at the hospitals and dispensaries 
are not a tithe of those attacked; most of the people are so 
accustomed to suffer from malarial fever that they think little 
more of it than of a cold, and they have their own domestic 
remedies on which they rely; while others are too apathetic 
to seek relief, looking upon the disease as a visitation of the 
Deity which must be endured, and taking to their bed till it 
has worked itself out, or in extreme cases ended fatally. Many 
of the villagers of these parts think that a sharp attack of 
malarial fever clears the system, and leaves them lighter and 
better for the rest of the year, just as an annual drastic bleed¬ 
ing was at one time considered salutary in the West. 

Some of the better classes are, however, taking to the use 
of quinine, which they now accept as a potent remedy against 
malarial fevers, and it is hoped the sale of the drug at post- 
oflSces will facilitate their obtaining it when required. The 
attendance at the hospitals and dispensaries further demon¬ 
strates that relief from these diseases is being sought by many. 
In the Marwar hospitals and dispensaries during the eight 
years’ period, 123,837 cases were treated for these affections, out 
of a total of 592,834. It is further well kno^vm that the hos¬ 
pital assistants and practitioners are much more called in for 
the treatment of fevers than formerly, and that their instruc¬ 
tions for the relief of the disease are also better carried out. 
Cases of malarial fevers are met with at all times of the year, 
but the period of maximum prevalence is from August to 
November, October being generally the most feverish month 
here. Of 68,520 cases of malarial fever treated in the ten 
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principal dispensaries of Marwar during the eight years’ period, 
^ 5 ) 4^7 were seen in October; and of 31 >271 cases treated in 
the Hewson Hospital, Jodhpore city, during the same period, 
7314 were also in October. In Mount Abu and the hill 
coimtry malarial fevers generally set in a little later, the end 
of October and November being the most feverish time, and 
the prevalence sometimes continues into December. Of a total 
of 8453 cases treated during three years in Abu and Abu Road 
charitable dispensaries, 1521 were in October, 1305 in Novem¬ 
ber, and 1005 in December. 

The period of greatest exemption from fever is March to 
the hottest months having the fewest cases of malarial 
fever, and June being generally the month of greatest exemp¬ 
tion from the disease. As soon as the rains set in, whether in 
the hills or plains, fever begins to increase, and runs steadily 
up to the maximum in October. 

The delta and districts of the Luni river are the most 
feverish parts of Marwar, and in years of heavy rainfall, when 
this river overflows its banlvs, the prevalence of fever is so 
great, and it continues so long into the cold weather, that 
I have frequently seen the entire population suffering more 
or less from its effects, and hardly able to sow the wheat, 
although very little more than scattering the seed over the 
vast area fertilised by the silt carried down in the monsoon 
floods was required from the husbandman to produce an 
excellent crop. The most malarious parts of Sirohi are the 
villages at the base of the hills in the densely wooded 
country, and the inhabitants of some of these villages seem 
to have .'deteriorated in physique on account of fever. The 
degenerating effects of this disease may also be readily ob¬ 
served, if the well-grown and vigorous inhabitants of the high, 
barren lands of Mallani and Jaisalmir, who have to struggle 
for food, be compared with the dwellers in the low-lying 
delta of the Luni, where wheat is abundant and always cheap. 
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but where, nevertheless, the physique is generally poor and 
the temperament phlegmatic. 

The researches of Major R. Ross, I.M.S., have demonstrated 
that some species of mosquito harbour the malarial parasite 
during a part of its existence, and that they are potent factors 
in the distribution of malarial poison and in the communi¬ 
cation of malarial fevers to man and animals liable to these 
diseases. This has been accepted by Laveran, the discoverer 
of the malarial plasmodium, and the experiments made by 
Ross have been confirmed by Grassi and other scientific 
authorities on the continent of Europe and here. Moreover, 
it is in accordance with the ways of nature for the mosquito 
to make use of the malarial plasmodium as an irritant to 
bring the blood it wants to the surface. A bad biting by 
mosquitoes has long been known to produce malarial fever 
in new arrivals in the country. It must, therefore, now be 
accepted that the Indian spotted-winged mosquito, and some 
other varieties, can implant malarial virus in the system, and 
that this is one if not the only source from which malarial 
fevers are derived. The stagnant pools and water-logged 
localities in which these mosquitoes are bred have long been 
recognised as the great malarial producing places. However, 
dense forests and overgrown tracts, where there is much 
decayed vegetation and where the sun and air cannot gain 
access to the soil, have always been known to be very feverish 
districts, and the thorough ventilation and exposure of the 
soil to sunlight dissipate the malaria of such places, as if 
the decaying vegetation were necessary for its production. 
Further, many of the people of this country believe that 
they take in the malarial poison with impure drinking water, 
and they will even fix the source and refer to the draught 
of water which brought on the attack. I have known of 
malarial fever contracted at sea, three miles from the coast 
of Africa, where mosquitoes could not reach, and where it 
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was supposed to be due to direct infection from the many 
sufferers on board the hospital ship there. A disease so 
widely distributed over the globe, and so prevalent in many 
places, is not unlikely to have several ways of g ainin g access 
into the system, and its germs may have an independent 
existence in vegetable matter and in water, where the mosquito 
may play a further part in its distribution when it returns 
to the water to leave its larv® and die there. However, 
although the subject has not yet been worked out suflBciently 
to satisfy all the observations of experienced clinicians, the 
researches of Ross have thrown a new light on malaria, 
which it is hoped will lead to the complete solution of the 
problem at no very distant date. 

The Europeans here and most of the well-to-do of the 
country live under better hygienic conditions than the poor, 
and in consequence suffer less from malarial fevers. Experience 
has shown that much can be done to lessen the prevalence 
and reduce the severity of these diseases, even among the 
poorer classes of the country. Habitations should be located 
on high, dry sites, the sub-soil water thoroughly drained off, 
and stagnant pools must never be allowed near dwellings. A 
supply of pme drinking water is of the greatest importance, 
and this is too often overlooked by villagers. Dense under¬ 
growth requires to be regularly cut away from the vicinity of 
villages to allow the sun and air to gain free access to the 
soil; the lower branches of trees should also be removed, so as 
to admit of thorough ventilation and sunning of the ground 
under them. Houses ought to be built on well-raised plinths, 
and the floors should be of wood, lime, or stone instead of clay 
when practicable. High roofs are essential for pure air, and 
they ought to be absolutely waterproof. Ventilation must be 
thorough, and windows to admit plenty of air and sunlight 
are essential. Marsh miasma should be shut off from villages 
by growing belts of trees on any available land between, and 
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ventilation at night made from the opposite side of the dwell¬ 
ing. Sleeping on beds or " charpais,” instead of on the ground, 
is a safeguard against fever; and those who have to spend 
their nights out of doors watching their crops, should have 
raised “machdns” or resting-places to keep them above the 
malaria. Upstair rooms should be occupied when possible 
during the fever season, and chills should be avoided by the 
wearing of proper clothes, and by keeping within doors after 
sunset during the unhealthy months, as malarial fevers are 
more readily contracted out of doors than within at the time 
of year when the poison is active. Attention to diet and 
avoidance of over fatigue are wise precautions during the 
fever season, as anything which lowers the system tends to 
give the germs of disease an advantage over the provisions of 
nature for the removal of noxious matter from the blood. 

Those liable to fever will derive much benefit from the use 
of a prophylactic during the unhealthy months, such as quinine 
or arsenic, and a dose of quinine is a useful precaution when 
great exposure to night air or damp has to be undergone. 
The people of the country rely greatly on infusions of the 
leaves and shoots of “ nim ” {Mdia irulica), and many of them 
take this beverage every morning during the fever season, with 
much benefit to their health, and it is both prophylactic and 
curative in malarial fevers. Decoctions of ginger, black pepper, 
and “nimgiloe” are other remedies, with a high reputation 
throughout the country for prevention and cure of malarial 
fevers. Many of the people have much faith in tea to ward 
oflf or cut short attacks of fever, and opium is much relied 
on to prevent and cure these diseases. Although quinine is 
xmdoubtedly the first remedy against malarial diseases, many 
of the people of this country compare it unfavourably with 
their ovm remedies, and say that it increases their headache, 
gives them constipation, a dry skin, and palpitation. It 
should, therefore, be prescribed with remedies which counteract 
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these sensations in order to make it popular. Antifebiin, 
phenacetin, and remedies of this class are becoming popular 
in many of the towns as fever remedies; and although they 
are less curative, they bring about perspiration and a feeling 
of ease, which makes them grateful to the fever patient. They 
should, however, be taken with caution, as they are low'ering, 
and sometimes give rise to alarming symptoms. 

Venereal Diseases ,—These diseases are fairly common among" 
the people of these States; but a very severe type of syphilis is 
only occasionally met with, and this is often due to the abuse 
of mercury, which is prescribed to excess by ignorant and 
imqualified practitioners in the form of “Ras Kaphur" (Hy- 
drargyri perchloridum). Gonorrhoea is very common, as might 
be anticipated from the customs of the country. Early treat¬ 
ment is generally resorted to, and when this is not successful 
at home many people seek advice at the hospitals and from 
practitioners. Primary and secondary syphilis are common 
diseases, both at the hospitals and in private practice. They 
are mostly treated by mercury in the early stage; not un- 
frequently, however, this drug is given to excess, with detriment 
to the patient. Tertiary syphilis is met ^vith, and the hereditary 
form is also sometimes seen; the latter gives rise to a consider¬ 
able mortality among infants. In the period of eight years, 
5747 cases of gonorrhoea, 4351 of primary and 3558 of 
secondary syphilis were treated in Mar war hospitals and 
dispensaries. 

Scurvy .—In eight years there were only 195 cases of 
scurvy treated in the Hewson Hospital, and only 1183 in all 
the hospitals and dispensaries of Manvar. It cannot therefore 
be considered a very prevalent disease in this part of the 
country. My experience is, that it is only met with among 
the underfed and poorer classes, and that it is hardly seen in 
years of plenty. Although vegetables are never very plentiful 
in these States, where water is mostly scarce, the people in 
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some way manage to get radishes, leeks, mint, wild leaves and 
roots during certain seasons of the year, which they eat raw, 
and which are in this condition strongly anti-scorbutic. Limes, 
tamarinds, and preserved mangoes are in common use, and 
these do much to make up for the scarcity of &esh vegetables. 

Worms. —Guinea-worm is very conunon all over this part 
of the country, and many of the contracted limbs and stiff 
joints seen are due to the irritation set up by this parasite, 
which finds its way into the body through the use of foul fanV 
water. Thread-worms are common in children, but round and 
tape-worms are only occasionally seen. Guinea-worm is readily 
extracted by some of the dressers and compounders at the 
hospitals, and by village specialists in this branch; but the 
operation must be undertaken before the blister forms at the 
point of exit. 

Ddnlity and Ancemia .—Malaria is responsible for much of 
the debility and anaemia met with. Want of sufficient nutritious 
food, dyspepsia, bad teeth, and old age may also be mentioned, 
and uterine diseases not unfrequently also bring this condition 
about. Great mental depression is often seen among some of 
the sufterers from these affections. Mental worry, heavy 
pecuniary losses, family misfortunes, the death of a near and 
dear relation, and shock bring about a listless and debilitated 
condition, which in some people of this country runs on to a 
fatal termination, as if the individual no longer desired life. 
Debility is also sometimes induced by parsimonious habits, the 
individual being too fond of saving to spend sufficient on his 
diet. I have known cases of this sort in a regiment, where a 
portion of the sepoy’s monthly pay had to be given to the 
“ Bania,” who provided the proper amount of food, which 
would have been wasted if the men had not eaten it. This 
remedy has generally had the desired effect of getting such 
men into proper condition and health. 

Rheumatic Affections .—Chronic rheumatic affections, both of 
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joints and muscles, are common in the cold weather and rains, 
but acute rheumatism is of rare occurrence. It is incumbent 
on Brahmins and 'strict Hindus to bathe in cold water in the 
early morning; consequently they leave their warm houses 
and go to the nearest well, where they pour cold water over 
their bodies, and dry themselves in the cold wind, after which 
they wash their loin-cloths and reapply them in the damp 
state. This drives the blood from the surface, and perverts 
secretion, so an attack of lumbago or a joint affection often 
follows, especially in the old and feeble. Some of the poorer 
classes, who have no change of clothes, sit in the wind to dry 
themselves after they have become drenched by a shower, and 
this is another frequent cause of rheumatism. Camel-men, 
who carry across the desert, are exposed to great ranges of 
temperature, the day being always hot, the night intensely 
cold; they are generally under-clothed, and therefore suffer 
much from rheumatism. The actual cautery is still sometimes 
resorted to by the people for the cure of some of these severe 
rheumatic ailments; but oil-rubbing is generally relied upon 
as an external remedy, and opium is taken, both for cure and 
prevention. 

Tubercular Diseases .—There have been 573 cases of tuber¬ 
cular disease treated in all the Marwar hospitals and dispen¬ 
saries during the period of eight years; 166 in Sirohi during 
the same period; 3 3 Abu and Abu Road in three years; 
and only 3 in Jaisalmir in five years. The disease is 
not common in these States, and what is seen is mostly 
among females who live greatly within doors. Milk is rarely a 
vehicle for the communication of tuberculosis to man in this 
country, as cows live mostly in the open, and are not subjected 
to mfection, like the house-fed dairy animals of Western 
cities. 

Leprosy. There is a leper-home at Kdgd (already referred 
to), outside Jodhpore, where most of the lepers of the surround* 
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ing country congregate and are fed by the people. The disease 
is not conxmon in these States, and only 215 cases have been 
seen in the Hewson Hospital during the eight years’ period. 
There is no reason to believe that the disease is on the increase, 
so far as can be ascertained from the leper-home here, although 
this was at one time feared, and the statistics given by the 
Administrative Medical OflScer in Hajputana for 1897 show a 
decrease for the whole province. Cases of leucoderma are 
sometimes seen, and treatment is sought on account of the 
produced by the disease, more than on account 
of any other inconvenience it gives rise to. 

All other General Diseases. —Epidemics of measles, typhoid 
fever, and chicken-pox are of occasional occmrence, and I am 
of opinion that most of the children of this country get over 
typhoid in their childhood. Enteric fever is sometimes diffi¬ 
cult to diagnose in Orientals 5 but I have seen numbers of 
undoubted cases, and most of them in young people. Diph¬ 
theria is very rare in these States, but hydrophobia is seen from 
time to time, both from dog and jackal bite. Typhus fever is 
unknown, and erysipelas is extremely rare; but epidemics of 
influenza have become common during recent years, and it 
runs the same course as in the West. Whooping-cough 
appears in epidemic form, but it receives little notice from 
parents, and is never very severe. 

Diseases of the Nervous System. —Neuralgia is very common 
in the anaemic, especially women, and it is often of malarial 
origin. The hemicranial variety is most frequently seen, but 
facial, sciatic, and other varieties are not uncommon. Epilepsy 
is seen from time to time, also shaking palsy. Partial paraly¬ 
sis is frequently met with, consequent on apoplexy, syphilis, 
and other lesions due to disease or injury. Muscular atrophy 
and locomotor ataxy are not common, and chorea is compara¬ 
tively rare in the children of these States. 

Diseases of the Eye, Ear, and Nose, —These diseases con- 
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tribute largely to the dispensary returns, but as they sometimes 
require surgical aid, they will be shown under that heading. 

Diseases of the Circulatory System .—Diseases of the heart 
and blood-vessels are very rare as compared with what is seen 
in the West. Rheumatic fever is imcommon here, and the 
placid temperament and temperate habits of the Oriental save 
his circulatory system much strain; consequently aneurism is 
hardly ever met with, and even varicose veins are not very 
common. Functional diseases of the heart are met with in 
the ansemic, especially among women who have been reduced 
in health by prolonged lactation and want of fresh air. 

Diseases of the Lungs and Kespiratory System. —There were 
5881 cases treated in the Hewson Hospital during the eight 
years period under this heading. There is an infectious form 
of pneumonia sometimes prevalent in the cold weather, and 
the disease is often complicated with, and consequent on, severe 
malarial poisoning; the pneumococcus and malarial plasmodium 
being undoubtedly able to accommodate themselves in the same 
system and with great detriment to the patient; consequently 
this compound disease is often fatal. Supporting and stimu¬ 
lating treatment combined with good nursing are required 
for these pneumonias; but both religious prejudices and caste 
customs get much in the way in this country. Most of the 
people refuse to take milk when suftering from lung affections, 
and many Hindus are strict vegetarians; so, when they are ill, 
they subsist on gruels and millet waters with little or no 
sustenance in them, and nothing to support the system against 
an exhausting fever. Alcohol is forbidden to most Hindus 
and all good Mahomedan.s, and even medicinal tinctures and 
tluid medicines are refused. These people are generally nursed, 
even in hospitals, by their relations, as they object to the 
hospital servants, who have to be general, and are employed to 
take care of some of the lower castes. It will therefore be 
understood that nursing is still in a primitive condition here. 
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and that the patients must often suffer from want of skill in 
their nurses, however attached to them their relations may be, 
and no matter how much devoted to the duty which devolves 
upon them in consequence of an illness in their own family. 

The want of skilled nursing among the people is not less 
felt in dealmg with cases of enteric, and this disease is also 
rendered unnecessarily fatal by caste and religious prejudices, 
which make proper dieting and treatment an impossibility. 
Many of those suffering from enteric are fed solely on millet 
water for a time, and then put on coarse bread long before they 
are able to digest solid food, often with a result that is anything 
but satisfactory. Live flies are given as an aid to diagnosis, 
and to assist in driving the disease from the system; this 
treatment often produces a severe retching which is not readily 
recovered from, and which lowers the patient to an alarming 
extent, in most instances when support is needed. 

Acute bronchitis is sometimes met with as a complication 
of influenza, and the chronic variety of the disease is common 
enough in the cold weather among the old and feeble. 
Asthma is not an imcommon complaint in this part of the 
coimtry, and the dry air impregnated with fine sand often adds 
to the sufferer s distress. Pleurisy of an uncomplicated kind 
is rare. 


Disorders of the Digestive System. 

Diarrhcea is common during the monsoon season both in 
children and the advanced in years, and it is not unfrequently 
fatal. Damp clothes, chills, and perversion of the normal 
secretions, unripe and unwholesome fruits which come into 
the bazaars at that season, bad grain and impure water, are all 
potent causes of this malady, and both the severity and fatality 
of this disease are enhanced by malaria, which is ever ready to 
work evil in the system reduced below par, no matter what 
the first cause of this may be. 
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Dyspepsia is a common ailment of the poor, because they 
are irregularly and also imderfed; and of some of the well-to-do 
because they are overfed, and their diet too rich and too highly 
spiced. Women suffer greatly from this affection on account 
of being so much indoors and from want of exercise. 

Diseases of the Liver .—Congestion of the liver is not im- 
common, especially in those addicted to alcohol and very hot 
curries; it is also seen with malarial poisoning. Hepatitis is 
met with in the same classes, but it rarely runs on to suppura¬ 
tion, and I have only seen three cases of abscess of the liver at 
the native hospitals, two of which recovered after operation. 

Diseases of the Spleen. —Enlarged spleen is common in all 
the malarial districts, even in children. It may be found hard 
or soft, and sometimes it is enormously enlarged nr>d compli¬ 
cated with ascites. It only yields satisfactorily to treatment 
when the patient can be removed in the early stage from the 
malarial mfluences. Splenectomy has not been tried, and the 
people of these parts would not submit to it under any circum- 
stanca 

Diseases of the Lymphatic System. —Enlarged lymphatics are 
not common; they are sometimes removed, and sometimes 
reduced by local applications. 

Goitre .—This disease is uncommon; only three cases have 
been seen in the Hewson Hospital in eight years, and I have 
seen only two others outside. 

Plague. —Plague broke out in Pali about the middle of 
July 1836, and extended from there to Jodhpore city, Sojat, 
Kherwa, and many other towns of Mar^var, also to Sakola and 
two or three other villages of Meywar. 

Pali, where the disease broke out first with great virulence, 
is on the main road between Ahmedabad and Ajmere. The 
town is built on a stiff clay soil, the drainage is bad, and at 
certain seasons, when the tanks are full, it is water-logged. 
The tanks during the monsoon season are filled from a river 
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which has a dam about three miles above the town to divert 
the water, and the site of the town is considerably lower than 
that of the dam. The principal streets of Pali are fairly wide, 
but the side streets are all narrow. The houses are substan¬ 
tially built, mostly of burnt bricks, and the principal inhabi¬ 
tants are well to do, as there has always been a prosperous 
trade carried on in cloth-stamping and dyeing. At this 
period the population of Pali is supposed to have been about 
25,000 souls, although it is now under 18,000, and trade has 
considerably diminished in it during recent years. 

Plague was supposed to have been imported in silks from 
China, or brought to Pali from Southern Gujerat by a large 
party who had been with Zorawar Mai Seth on a pilgrimage 
to that part of the country, and who halted for some days in 
Pali on their return. The disease broke out in Pali shortly 
after the departure of this party from the town, but it has not 
been established that the party had the disease among them, 
nor even that plague was then present in any part of India. 
The disease first broke out among the cloth-stampers, and it 
was reasonably supposed by some that it might have been 
introduced through the imported silk cloths. Most of the 
materials imported to be stamped were from England, but silks 
were imported from China and abroad, and all importations 
were vid Bombay. The disease rapidly spread from the cloth- 
stampers to all other classes and castes, but Mails, Chamars, 
and Telis are said to have suffered less than Mahajans and 
Brahmins—the former lived more in the open. 

The epidemic was at first fatal to nearly all attacked, and 
fifty or sixty a day died in this town. Wood for burning 
corpses became so scarce and expensive on accoimt of the 
enormous mortality that cocoa-nuts and ghee were used for 
this purpose. 

As soon as the disease became well established the people 
got panic-stricken, and fled from Pali to Sojat, Jodhpore, 
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Kherwa, Chandawal, and other towns, where they communi- 
Gated it to the inhabitants. Many of the people left their 
property behind, they were so terrified. When Assistant- 
Surgeon Maclean, of the Merwara battalion, then stationed at 
Beawar, visited Pali, about the second week in October 1836, 
there were not more than a thousand people in the town. 

The disease continued to work great havoc among this 
reduced population, and only died out about the end of October, 
when the town was almost deserted. 

Sojat was early attacked. It was then a town of 15,000 
or 20,000 inhabitants. It is on the main road, twenty miles 
from Pali, and many of the refugees from PaU settled in it. 
Dr. Maclean visited Sojat, and found that the Pali refugees 
had started the disease there, and that the deaths were from 
twenty to forty a day. 

In Jodhpore city the disease broke out with great virulence 
a short time after some Pali people had settled there. The 
population was then about 50,000. The people are said to 
have died at the rate of sixty to ninety a day, and about 600 
or 700 had perished before the middle of October 1836. 
There was an abatement in the disease for a short time, 
although it does not appear to have ceased during the cold 
weather, and it only finally disappeared at the beginning 
of the hot season of 1837. Lung compUcations were more 
general, and spitting of blood was a more common symptom 
of the disease in Jodhpore than in Pali, while buboes were less 
common in the former than in the latter outbreak. The epi¬ 
demic m Jodhpore was attributed by some to a strong south 
wmd, and the recrudescence is said to have been brought 
about by a return of this wind. ® 

The disease prevailed in many villages of Marwar from 
OctoW 1836 tUl March 1837. It was introduced into 
bakola m Meyivar by an astrologer, who went from Pali and 
put up in the house of a Brahmin of that town. The Brahmin, 
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his wife, and others died in the house after the death of the 
astrologer. The disease spread and nearly depopulated the 
town. Kankroli, another village of Meywar, suffered severely, 
but there is no record of plague having got into Oodeypore 
city, nor did it reach Ajinere, although the Pushkar fair and 
dargah were both held during the time it was prevalent in 
Marwar. 

Dr. Maclean, who visited both Sojat and Pali during the 
epidemic, satisfied himself that the disease was plague; the 
attack generally came on suddenly, with rigours, headache, 
pain in the back and loins, and sometimes nausea; the skin 
became hot and dry, the pulse quick and soft, frequently 
running up to 150; the tongue was coated, often brown; 
vomiting uncommon, but sometimes painful retching; the 
abdomen was generally hard, and there was no diarrhoea; the 
eyes became suffused, and the countenance heavy and anxious 
early in the disease; buboes formed in the groin, armpits, or 
neck on the first or second day of the fever; and pneumonia, 
with distressing cough, rusty sputum, and dyspnoea was a 
common complication. Coma generally set in before death, 
which often occurred on the third day of the disease. If the 
patient got over the third day there was a chance of recovery, 
and large suppurating buboes were considered favourable. The 
buboes were most common in the groin, and they were more 
general in the Pali than in the Jodhpore outbreak, in which 
pneumonia was a very frequent complication, consequent on 
the lower temperature at the season when the outbreak occurred 
in Jodhpore. 

Many precautions were taken against the spread of the 
disease towards Ajmere. Quarantine posts were established, 
and both people and goods were stopped on the border 
between Ajmere and Marwar. The Maharaja of Jodhpore was 
asked to prevent his people from attending the Pushkar fair, 
and also to keep healthy villagers from communicating with 
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infected, and many of tbe people protected their own villages 
by not allowing refugees from plague-stricken places into 
them. It was remarkable that many of the small villages 
around Pali and other infected towns escaped, and this was 
believed to have been due to refugees not having gone into 
them, and to the small com m u ni ties having agreed to keep 
away from plague-stricken towns. Money was received by 

many people from the infected in cups of vinegar to prevent 
contagion. 

Quarantine posts were established on the Bombay roads, 
and traffic was greatly interfered with on all sides of Marwar, 
though not completely stopped. Fumigation was resorted to 
at some posts, but does not appear to have effectually carried 
out. Goods traffic was even more dreaded as a means of dis¬ 
seminating the disease than people. So articles were fre¬ 
quently burnt, and the ashes, both of these and of corpses, 
were ordered to be deeply buried, as the virus was believed to 
remam potent even after burning, and to be spread by the 
ashes being blown about. 

Dogs and cats were supposed to carry the poison from 
house to house, and also rats, which died in numbers during 
the epidemic. 

There was little done in the way of treatment; once lung 
compUcations appeared, the case was considered hopeless, and 
both vaids and hakims fled from the infected places, and 
declared they knew nothing of the new and terrible disease, 
nor of its treatment. 

Infusions of nim {Melia indiea) leaves, infusion of onions, 
and the urine of the ass, were given internally; poultices of 
nim leaves, onions, and red pepper {Capsicum fasti^um) were 
appUed to buboes; bleeding from the arm and leeches to the 
bubws were resorted to, but without effect. Escarotics were 
applied to the buboes, with no better results than the other 
remedies. The body was rubbed with oU or ghee, both as a 
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curative remedy and as a prevention against inlection. The 
wearing of oilskin while in contact with people suffering from 
the disease was believed to be a useful precaution. Dr. 
Maclean was of opinion that there was no danger of infection 
in the open air, and that the people contracted the disease in 
the badly ventilated houses, which had become saturated with 
the poison. European methods of treatment were imknown in 
Marwar at that time. 

The Pali pl&gue,ffAanth-lri-ma?idaffior glumth-ki-jvHir^ which 
destroyed the rats in great numbers, and carried off thousands 
of the inhabitants, is still remembered by some old people 
in Marwar, and it was imdoubtedly the same disease which 
recently prevailed in Bombay and other adjacent parts of the 
country. 

During the months of October, November, December 1896, 
and January 1897 thousands of people fled from Bombay and 
other places in that direction to Marwar, Bikanir, Sirohi, Jai- 
salmir, and Ajmere, in order to escape from plague. Sixteen 
deaths from plague and suspected plague were reported, viz., 
four at Abu Road, two at Jawalia, three at Marwar Junction, one 
at Beawar, two at Ajmere, one at Phalera, two at Jeypore, and 
one at Nadbai, near Bhurtpore. An undoubted case of plague 
recovered in the segregation camp at Bandikui; the subject was 
a sepoy of the 13 th Bombay Infantry, who was taken from the 
train en route from Deesa to Bhurtpore on leave. The disease 
was then prevalent in Palanpur, and in some other villages 
near Deesa. Four recoveries from undoubted plague occurred 
in the camps at Abu Road and Marwar Junction, and many 
suspected cases, taken from trains, recovered in the different 
plague camps on the lino of railway throughout Rajputana. 

Segregation camps were established at all the important 
stations along the lines of railway which run through Rajputana, 
and great vigilance was exercised, both by the medical officers 
on special plague duty at Ajmere and Bandikui, and by the 
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mstlicnl ^bordiuatfia in charge of the othor campB. to koep 
people sttflerm^' fnun ploguo from tnivolIiDg. This undouhtiMlIy 
did much to prevent tho spreml of the disoaae. Tlio Horwar 
ami flome other Darbai^ iKtcned orders to r.Iioir officials to ke4!|i 
refugees from infeoted areas in quarantine outside the towns 
for ten cIuje after their arriTal, and although this was not 
inTftriaWy carried out, it roused tho pe(}jil0 to a sense of danger 
and to assist in the protection of their houses, producing a 
gootl effect genc^y. 'Hia Mason mix greatly against the 
spread of plague In Rnjputana. The monsoou rains wo™ over 
early, the winter rains were unusually light, and the oountty 
was in consequence exceedingly dry; the hot weather also 
began earlicT, auii the heat was more intense tiiiui usual j bo 
all these conditions were unfavourable fur the multiplioation of 
the }ilague gorm and the spread of plague among the peuple. 

Whenever a suspicious cleath occurred utimng tho Bombay 
refugees m ilarwiir, the house in which it took place was 
evoonnted, and disinfected or burnt down. Tho ocenpants 
were put into quarantine outside tho town fur a period of ten 
days. Reports on tlie health of the townepoople were made 
I In ring this time, so that any uutbreak could have been dealt 
with early. 

During the epidemic in Palaiipnr. on the Rajputana border, 
many people tied to Abu Road, Marwar Junction, i^merc, and 
Jeyporo. rhey veto kept in tbc qidirantme camps at these 
plitccH for a time, and then sent Imek to their ilistri&ts without 
being allowed into the towns. 

The Sirohi villagers were warned against communicating 
with Pftlanpur and the infexted villages in that district, ami a 
^ord was pl^ed on tho main road leading from Palanpur 
mU) tlie Sirohi State to prevent intercourse. 

Tho pilgrim traffic butween Mount Abu and Abn Hoad was 
cemplateiy stopped, and quarantine of ten day’s was impoMtl 
on people coming u, Abu from Mccted districts: this measure 
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oifwtuolly pro vented the overcrowding wbiet nlway:^ lake^ placo 
in the Abu biuauir during that hot weather, md no doubt 
the place from on tnvaaien when plague Wits epidemic in 
Palnnpur, two statiionH from Abu Road on the main hue. 


^^ 97 - 99 - 

Tlio Kajputana border has been extensively exposed 
throughout the Bombay epidemic to plague infectlun on 
account uf Itn position. Moreover, the enterpriHing character 
of the Marwari takes him all tiver India to engage in trade ; 
and although these trmlers Bpend most of their lives* abroad, 
they keep up houses and family connaetions in their original 
Coisns and villages in KajpiiULniu Gonscquenllyp when phigue 
broke uiiL in Bombay and the Deccan, their return in thousands 
was only what wo ontieipated, and extensive observation camps 
had to be arrauguti all along the lines of rail and road, as well 
a« outside the cities^ towns, and villagaa throughout the provinco, 
to ensure their thorough disinfection and prevent their corrj'- 
ing tho germs of the disease into their hemes, oithar in their 
persons or clothes* 

Occasional deaths from pLagtie occurretl among tho refugees. 
There were thirt^j coses and twenty-two deatlis niiiong Bombay 
passengers, taken &om the train and aegreguted along tho lines 
of railway. 

In the middle of November 1397 a wealthy Seth found 
his way inEo the village of Teuri in Sirohi State, and died tliera 
of plague. His funeral ceremony was Avell attended^ and it was 
very soon followed by an outbreak of indigenous plague in Lhia 
and three other villages adjacent. The vilhigcs were early 
vacated and disinfected, and the outbreak seemed to stop after 
thiH j but the weather was extremely cold at the time, and the 
people could not bo kept out of Lheir houses; so other coses 
soon ucijuiTed after reoccupadon. At tho same time Poona 
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rafiigeos WflrB nttaokcd in feho town of Knlinilri, wluQb n 
popiiIfttioD of orer 4000 itihabitants, and was only two 
distant from 0110 of tbe villages early infaoletl, 

PlagiiB was at first eonliufii! to Poona refugoeK and their 
famines and connacUona, but it ofterwartln Nproacl to ethers in 
the towns, imil even to seme of ibosB leEiding at thoir wells 
some distEuice away. 

As soon itH the recrudesoenee lonk place the towns were 
all again promptly vaeated and the people kept out in camps. 
The enciunpmoDts were widely soatterod i}Fer the fields. Tlie 
huts were hiimed, and the sites clianged when cases nccuired 
in ill cm. Those exposisil to infection were freely disinfected, 
and the sick aiiil their attendaabi were ooiefitliy segTegated, 
Nevertheless cases continued to occur till the hot weather had 
well set in. 

Between Navembor 1897 aisri the rsth April 1898. there 
were 166 indigenous cases and 143 deatlis in five riilagea of 
Sirobi Slate. “ 

The disflo-so was of the pneumonie typo, and vary rapidly 
fatal at first; but afterwards glandular awel lings were comniou, 
and some reeoveriss took place. 

Little was attempted in the way of tteatiiieni, as the people 
were imbued wdth a strong belief that the authoritieii wisherl 
to poison all those attacked, to prevent the spreafl of the epi- 
fleiiiic, and some of tiieni oven comidered the doctor's touch 
fatal. 

Ill BIB was no recrudescence of plague in the Sirohi villages 
after April 189S, but during Llie euld weather of 1898 and 
1899, foiirUsen cases, of which thirtetm proved fatal, were im¬ 
ported into Marwar and Sirohi from the infected area on the 
Bombay side. They were acgregated as soon ns they arrived, 
consequently the diflODjie did not spreaxh 

During the outbreak of plague in Sirohi, Captain J. W. 
Grant. lived alone in the infected area for many months, 
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and the siipprsHBioQ of the opideniio TFfiS mainly due to Lie 
untiring ^eal and managetneiit of tho people. 

Hill PUtrt/um ia ocoasionally met witli on Mount Ahu in 
opidetnio form. It is often the result of chill due to damp, or 
the n^lect of warm clothing b ncu' lUTivalK from tho heated 
pkiDH, also sometitiioK to n relaxed condition of cojiKtitudon 
and perverted action of the liver. New airivaU at hill atations 
should guard against, the sudden supproHsion of perspiration, 
•which invariably takes place if warmer clothing than they 
have been in the habit of wearing bolow bo not adopted until 
aodimatisation has been Aocompliabetl. Sleeping out of doors 
has also to be avoided by those no’w to the hills, on aecounti of 
both this ailment and a rheumatic condition brot^bt on by 
night exposure. Hill diorrhaja getierally yields to antiseptic 
remedies, arid a return to tlie plains or the senside is only 
occasionally nocessory. At the requast of the editor of the 
Indian Moiiical Record'' I published a detailed account of 
this disease in tho Jauiiaiy number of that Juumal for 1S9S. 
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BEFOitE prooe^edingf with fiurgi(?al dieeaaea, I may point nut that 
there were only three out-dispens&riea in Mary'ar up to the 
year iSSS, after whicli now di^euaaries wore opetuHl from 
time to time^ and there ato now twenty-two of these 
tjoas. 

During eight yeare, from i&gi to 1S9S, there were 
543^^ operations performed in the hospitals and dispensaries 
of Mami'ar, Simhi^ and Jaisalmir, with rixty-sovon dej^tiia from 
all eauses, mcludmg deaths fmm ineurabie diseases. 

Of llm total operations performed, 219 were lithoLomieSp 
vrith 22 deaths, or 10 per cent., and eighty-two htho- 
hipaxiea with five dcalhe, or 6 per eont. Lateral Hthotomy 
has geuuridly been perfonoed ; the supra-pubie operation hm 
only been done when the stone has been unusually large- 
There has bt^en u low niurtallty^ Wth from htbotomy ami 
litholapaiy^ fdthough many of the people of these States put 
off the operation unusually long, and make other dMeuItias 
against recovery- Mothers irill sometimes carry their children 
off from the hospital to a long distanE^e after tho operation 
has been ilonet and some of the men will wander about the 
town in the night after litholapaxy^ Recently, when I had 
ptirformcid llthokpaxy very sr^tisfaetorily in an old riuin, an 
habitue of hernp and opioin, tho patisur left the hospital 
stealthily in the night, brt>ke his thigh by a Ml, sind sat out 
in the cold till mommg* There were ten deaths after ampn* 
Lation of limbs; of tbcao, three followed thigh, and seven, leg^ 
shoulder, arm, foroanu, and foot ampuUitioQs> in oases where 
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there bad been great injiiiy uucl Hhock. Two deatlja followed 
removal of the fistua fmw the utorufi, on acuoimt of septic 
poiHotiiiig, and elevim followed tapping of the abdomen for 
dropsy, thesiu deaths were all due to dlscaso rather than to 
opumiion. Tapping the bladder has been Lwice fatal, but the 
patients were both moribund tm ailmiesioiL, 

Ttimflurs}^ —Non-iualigDAiit tumours are common, but the 
people resort to all sforts of locol applications and the ootual 
eautory tie fore they allow them to bo removed. However, 
thiic is mostly done aucoessfully ivhon they subject themsolvoff 
to tho kiiile after they have failwl with other applieationa, 
Myoetomatotts tumours iiro very common, especially in lliu-war. 
3/8 oporadone woro performed for this diseaHO in eight years, 
and bci.h the dark and pale varieties ana met with. F;itiy 
luiuouTS ore also common, lyz having been removetl during 
tho oigbt years' period, besides 102 librutnabous, 49 sebaocoua, 
44 cystic, and 4 adenoid, 

jlfoeeasfi.—During tho oigbt years* period tlinre have been 
opened 64S6 abBcasasa of all kinds, 210 of which were in the 
thigh imd three m tho liver. Many «f the people arc very 
dilatory in having tliese udectionE treated; howeivar, mir results 
have generally been very satisfactory. 

C^0(m»W cm the Eyeball and its Apptiulagts. —^Diiriiig the 
eight yeiirs' period there have been 1386 ujwratious on tho 
eyeball and its appondagna, of which 1084 were extractiuiut of 
the lens fur tuitwacl., 6 for staphyloma, 65 iridectomies for 
glaucoma, ty for ortifidal pupil, i fur solution of Iona, 7 fur 
liy|>opion, I for taltooing of cornea, i for laceration of opaque 
capsule, 31 for pterygium, 38 for iachiy'mal fistula, i for 
epiphora, 26 for trichiuaia, 97 for entropion, 3 for new growths, 
3 for ayinblepharon, and 5 for granular lUla. 

Tho important points in the oatroction of tho lens for 
cataract ore to make a Itkige iridoctomy, and to remove the 

' PJ|pirt«i tor tbt* port gf tlig “ Kete " afft ottlj fgr Uhn/raif. 

Q 
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IbriH ui in^ capiJuliB If posaibli^p alwAjH und^i tbo infltiODCO of 
cocaine. Th© eecApe of a littla vitreous does no harin, and tho 
removtil of tho eapsulo ensures a clear eye and lessens the 

nhaiice of iuflammaLEoiL It h better to reiziove both ieD±ie£t at 
tho same time if they he ripe or nearly so^ and the irideottsniy 
fihould be done at the time ef eistraetioiL When one lens has 
been removal berore the utlifiri the eye is alwaya irritable 
during the second operation and tho Ions much more diffieult 
to extract; moreover, the patient is always more sensitive and 
cocaine does not act bo well. 

Operations on Head a^ut Face .—^The nose is sometimes exit 
otV aif a punishmeuL fur in fidelity^ and al^u for n^venge. I 
have done lo rhinoplastio operations for restoration of the 
nose in the eight years" period. I never divide the pedicle^ 
and til 18 pry veil L 8 atrophy of the flap and gives elevation to 
the organ at the base, materially improving the shape. 117 
foreign bodies, and 31 nitwipharyngoal p>lypi have byen re¬ 
moved^ and 16 pluggings of the nares performed for epistaiM. 
Elevation of depressed pieces of buubs of the skull have 
^eguently been done i one irepliining performed» and portionn 
of tlio jaw8 reiiioved. The tongue has boon partially ampu¬ 
tated; plastic operations for cleft palate porfonnedH ami the 
tonsils three times exciH^id, 

OpfrtiiiflTi^ an Arferks .—^Ligature of arturiod fur {liHensa is 
not coinmon, and, as h£ks already been explained^ aneurism is 
very rarely uioL witlu On seven oeeasions artoriGs have bad 
to be tied after injuries from wild pig. Varicose veins are 
rare, and have only twice been operated on. 

OpcralwTut an He^imtar}^ Qtya 7 ta .—^TraclieoLoiny h very 
rarely necessary; paracenteHia of the thorax is unoeinmonp os 
there ore few oases of pleurisy ivitb efl'usion or oizipyermi, 

Opicra^wiw on th 4 Ditfcsiive ^ 1 9 operations have 

been performed during tlie eight years" period, the principal of 
wlncU were as follows —Operations for imperforate anus^ 4; 
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remoTftl of lia-morrhoida^ 33 ; pamcenteEis of thoabdcjmen, 105 ; 
rouiovai of cancor firoiu tectiinij 1; radicaJ OLirs for ioguinal 
heraia. i g; and llaitila in imo, 13. Rednotion of hornia and of 
prolapsus of tho rectum has been froquontly done. Asdtes is 
treated more frctjucittly by sulphate of inagnesia than by 
tapping, as the after effeota are generally more satiafactory. 
The patient is inado to fast for a day and also to abelain from 
Jliikl; then tiro ounces of the drug are given, and this removes 
much of the fluid and generally relieves d3T5pti{eEi. 

Hernia is frequently seen, inguiml Iteing the most 
Common, and cases of strangulation liave oacasioually been 
treated, both in tho hospitals and ontsido. Tasis hsa generally 
been found sulhcient fur retUiction, but the rmlical cure has 
been pcrformeii whenever the patient has allowed it. 

OjKrfrtiftTis OTi thfC Urinary Chyans, - During the eight ycnrH' 
period 1033 operatioiiH have been performed on the urinary 
organs, of which 1S6 voro lateral, 1 supiapubk, and 4 laedian 
llthntrimieE, 81 litholfljwwies have been done in tho same 
tiiiio, mostly in tho Hewson Hospital, and 30 urethral calculi 
have been re uiurei I. Perineal fioc tion, urethrotomy, and dilation 
of the urethra have been performed in 61 cases, nnd the 
bladder tapped through the rectum three tinies. Calculus in 
the bladder is fairly common iti these States, ospedaUj in 
young boys of the poorer class, who ora much e^cp^sed to cold 
and fed uu milled Litholapaiy k now perfonnsd in preference 
to lithotomy, unless the large sise of the stone or the narrow^ 
ness of the urethra contra<iadicato it, in which case cutting is 
resorted to. Stricture is much rarer here than in the West, 
and its division from outside has boon found to be tho most 
aaliafjictory way of dealing with it, eaiusciidly when it is liartl or 
the urethra much constrictorl, 

Operatuins on tfitt Jiifdt (ftatfiiiiTf Phiniosia and 

paraphimosis are commuu, and oircumciaion, cither for olon- 
gated prepuce or disease, is often required. Tho radical cure 
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of liyilnjnele is Ircquontlj Deedod. Amputation of tlio penk 
for ca^oBr is o&oasionully required.; bypospadi^ ond oxtro- 
version of the blftddor are raro. IJiiritif' tJio eighL years" 
pericHl 371 operatioEiS irero porformod on these organs as 
follows —Tapping of hydroeelo with iodine injcotfoUp 37, 
and without injcotionp 5 ■ oiwationE for pbiTnoHia, 69* and for 
paraphimosi^s, 14; aojpijtation of penis for cancer, 1 %; reduc¬ 
tion of protruded testes after injury, 1; sciirifioatioti of sera- 
turn and poms for oedema, associated with orcMtis and balanitis 
(often cftusetl by inseet IjfteX ^ 30, 

Operatwi4 on Fctmk &t^niratir< Or^am .—Only tmo 
oTariatorny lizus heezi ijorformed by me, imd ilmt sueccsafully^ 
Ovarian disease is rarely met witb^ and the people are avenge 
to imdcrgaing serious operatiens^ attended witb risk, which 
can l >0 put off without iinmediata d^iDger. 

Ob$iclric Opi^raM&ns .—These operations were fia follows 
Delivery by ri}n:ups^ 5 i pidaJic version ^ 5 7 docapiLadon, 4 f 
oianiotom}'^ 2; and ciBsarean section, t . The loeol imquoh- 
ded female practitioners have hitherto dene tudsIj of this 
work, but same of it Is now falling into the hands of the 
stall' of the women's hospital at Jodhpere, Some of the local 
Dais ” arc being trained In obstoti^os. 

Oyjmr^faiLT m i?Afl —The lire^Lst has been eighteen 

times removed in part or whole for malignant disea&e, and 
mammary absccaa and fistula have beoti fraquupily ircaieil by 
opemtion. 

Opcralwm and Joiids ,—During the eight years" 

jicnud there have Inien 395 operations on bones, vbt* eclting 
compound and aimpic fractures, e^iclsbn for i^iaa and imchy- 
losed julnta, and reiiiuval of sequestra from different bones. 
Thoro wore 45G reductions of disloeadbus per formed, as 
follows:—Lower jaw, iGoj davido, 6; shoulder133* 
olbow-joint* 33; hipjoint, 20; knoo-jomt, 9; patella, 3; 
thumb, 1 ■ ankle-joint, 6; and uietaairpiiSj 7. Guinea-worm 
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ffivfls rise to mxmy nf tlie stiff joints seen, for so long hh 
soino of Lhtjsse people ore able to get aboitL, they are averse to 
operation. 

Chloroform .—They dread the knifo and oniestbetle very 
much, a] though thoro hua not been a death from chloroform 
in these States, nmi only throe patients have shofm akrining 
HjuipLorr^y, These three eases ocetirred on otjld ixioriikigM, when 
the patients Ivors deprtjHsed by a lt>w tomperuture; and I believe 
the diffemnee in temperature will acceimt for the greater 
mortality frem chloroform in cold countrie^i when compared 
with hot. It ist therefore, of great moment to have the 
paUent warm before chloroform k adaimisiered, and the 
operation rootn heated up to at lesiat 75® F* Under a high 
temperature tlie patient's bimthing soon becomes shallower 
and the chloroform expanded, oonseqnently it is taken into 
the lungs alowly inn! in a dilnUKl condition j it is then regu* 
larly distributed throughout the S)'Stem, and produces quiet 
sleep and anresthesia instCEid of paisonoua nitrcosk 

ArnpiitatiofiH .—^Durlng the cigliL yean^^ period 195 ampu- 
tiitixniH were performed {not including such amputations as 
those of the toes and dngers). The foOowing am the causes 
which led to the operation:—Leg, for myoeteiua, 91; thighs 
for mycetoma, 5; hand, for mycetoma, 10; foot, fur myceN 
tema, 31 ; total for mycetoma, j ^8 ■ arm, for injuries, tz\ 
for gangrene, i; for caries, j; for eoneer, 1; at shoulder- 
jointn for injury^ i ; foreamii fur injiiricSp 10; for ueerosis^ 1 ; 
at olbew-jekit, for injury, i; thigh, for injuries^ 4; for 
gangretio, 7; leg, for necrasis, 3 j for injuries, 12; for gan- 
greno, j ; through metstnrsus, for injuries, 7. 

It will be observed that ainpnteiinn for luyoetoma is 
frequent, notwithstanding the fact that the fungating tumour 
k often exeked id the early stage be t ore ampulalion is 
necessary, 

Myedoj/iii is a disejisc of the sandy do^^ert, common xunong 
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people ooEtnected with oettlo. It usuoJJy begins in the foot, 
ro^lj in the hand. I Lava, however, Noan a few of Lho bmd 
oascB nmoni' wnter-camera, m if it required, moisture to enshle 
it bo attack the skia. Its existence outside the human system 
is unknown. The fuu]^}; bt^iui in the j^Wn e Hpock 
ancb.Hed iii a bag^ which grows to the sko of a walnut, tmd 
eventuflUy bursts, dischiurguig a thin watery pkis. Other cyats 
contflining the fiuigns form close to the pfirent, to which thay 
liffl connected only by their thick libroua walls. The limb 
attacked bccotncs thickcneil and enlarged, and the miisclcfl:, 
bouart, ajid fibrous tUsuos invaded and softenod by numbers 
of these eysta, filled with a oaEiliflower-Uk^ fungusp mostly Idftck, 
Bomeymes pale pink. Tho whole limb eventually becomes 
implicated^ and the skin perforated with liuinerciis oj>cningH» 
from which the fungus and watery pus a;ro discharged. It 
reatidy pasNas through joints, aud when it attacks a long Ixine 
will run rapidly up thy iiuKlullaiy cavity and soften tho wbolo 
bone al\er a short time. 

OjjeTtilwiLs on ik^ Skin .—^Thore were 4^63 operatioua jier- 
formed on tho sldiL Carbuncle is not infrequently seen and 
operated on. Skin-grafting is some tunes nece^wary after am- 
putuition of tho breast, op In cases of large intraetable ulcer. 

Opiiim-poisoiimg is occasionally seen, but the 
drug is in such common use that much of it can l>e taken 
without fiital tcsultH, and the people understand the use of 
some of the antidote^^ Permaeganato of potash hag recently 
licen tried as an antidote with sucees^^ Areeme is the coinujou 
poison used by criminals, and dhaturii is usually adnunls- 
tered by clacoits to enable them to plunder. Opium in given 
to most of the children of these States tmtil they are over 
their early teething. The mothers have implicit faiLh in tho 
drug, and aceidents from excessive doses* are not common. 

The onatum of giving opium \o phiidren is of very early 
dat* among these peopitj; it was probably comnianced to keep 
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them quiet wliile tbe mothers aud it docs not seom to 

di) them any liiiTm, the habitues boijqr generally well itcsurished 
and healthy in appcanuice-. It Lb no doubt useful during the 
euttmg of the mrly teeth. It k giTen up when the tfietUing 
difhculties are OYcr. and when the children lyui run about* 
Many of these aeciuctoniod to the drug in childhood never take 
to it except on great occasions, when hospitidity is being 

dispensed, for which it is in general use, 

iShin jdj^£ciw7ts ,—Skin {liHcases are very eommooly seen in 
this eouotTy, where w-ater &r washing and bathing is often 
scarce, and these adeetions ato very varied m character nnd 
claaa. There were 96,000 cflses treated in these States in 
eight years, of which 02^559 were in Mar war, 4802 in Sir aid, 
7084 in Abu and Abu Road, and iS49 ha Jaisidinir. The 
alKjve figurea only represent a small proportion of the ailments 
of this class throughout the States, as many of the people seek 
no relief fnun complaints which do not interfere with the daily 
round required to obtain their food. 

irCTtprai and IaxoI Inj7^Tus, —These ara not of common 
ocourrenco. There are no stettm-fnetories^ and the trains are 
not run with great rapidity or frequency ; eonsoquontly colli¬ 
sions are iinknow^ii and ndlway aocicleiiLs rare. IiijurieB frum 
domestic or wild animals are occasionally seen* Children, and 
even adults, someLimca fall from upper Ntoreys and into wells 
and BUBtain Ee%'ere ix^nries, but Guoh are not common^ as the 
people of this country are oautitms and easy-going, CLirrisges 
arc not much in iisc^ and they are not driven so fast as to 
cause frequent accidents. Accidents soznetimes occur from 
powder and firearroB^ imd al the DewAii rzuI DosBern feBtivals 
from fireworks and explosivosw Free fights occasionally occur 
over border and other village disputBs, when aworda and atlcka 
are used, sometimes resulting m serious injuries. 


SICKNESS AND MOHTALITY 


In distsussiu^ the siokiicss and rnurLnJitj of the didbictil 
uionthe of the year, the following tables have been used:— 
(i.) Returns uf patients treated in bo^pitala and dis- 
ponsiLries. 

(2.) Mortality tafalas, 

(3*) Meteumlogi^al tables. 

H&ilth utdi Mmtk.- —Am I have alrefMiy shown, maLarLuI 
fevers ore the moat mmmon ailmcrnts of ih^ people, imd, 
although registratioii of vital ataLiatiua b* of mioh recent date 
in tboHe States that no HatSsfactory tables C4ii be ptorloced to 
prove this, it is wuU known that the death-rate from those 
fflverM far exceeds that fif any other dbertse, and that Sep- 
•toinber, October, and November are the months of highest 
mortality as well as IdgheML admissions to hospital. In the 
Jodhpore Central Jail, during the eight yearH' period 1890—97, 
thirty-sii deaths occurred from nialarial fevers, and iw^enty-nne 
of these were in the three months mentioned, viis., September, 
October, and November. 

■fdmiary.—This montli is the coldest of the year, and many 
of the poorer ehisses suffer much frum insuffleient clothing. 
In the Hewsoz] Hoifpitoi (Jodiipore) returns, January stands 
screuLh for admissionRp and, in the table of vital Btailstica, 
fifth as regards mortality. It bt sixth for miafkll, and thera 
ore generally showers Bome Lime during the month* It m, on 
the whole, a healthy uionth for tliose who ore well fed and 
warmly eiothcdi hut the poor buSct a good iloai at this time 
from lung affeotiona 
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J'VAnuify,—This is tho unuitLb^ and stands twelfth 

in pomt of admission, nmtli in pomt of deaths, and tenth m 
piiint of rainfall j it onlj rained on two Cpocaaiona in this manUi 
m twelve years. Lung and reiipifaUjry diseEiflus are nlwaje lees 
prevalent in tLk month. 

Mcttvch .—Tliiw month stands tenth for admksboa, for 
dcatlia, and twelfth for rain; jiUj^ht Khowers ocouired only on 
two oeeasions durm^^ this month in twelre years. This k 
generally a fakly healthy month, but the extremes of day 
anti night temperature are vary groati and colds and coughs 
are often prevalent; it stands highest for lung affbedons. 

Ajirih —This is a healthy months although the taiiipeTatnre 
h generally high throughout. It stamk eleTenth for admis- 
sionSp seven Lh for deaths, and elorcnth for roiiifall; two slight 
showers Imving been reeorded in twelve yearw- There k little 
malarial fever in this month, but liver affections begin to bo 
prevalent. 

jVify.-^This k always a very liot month; it stands ninth 
for admissiouB, tenth for deaths, and fifth for rHinfalL liver 
diseases are prevalent during tihk niontb, oko dyspopsia^^ but 
malarial fover?i are nearly at their lowest. 

—This k generally the hottest mouth; it stands f‘ighth 
for admissions, eleventh for tleatbs, and fourth for rainfall. 
MuJarijil fevers and dysentery are less prevalent during ihk 
month than at any other time of the year, 

—Thk mouth stands sixth for admissions^ twelfth for 
deaths^ and second for rain ML It k hot at. the begin ningp 
and the monsoou becomes general all over the country about 
tlie middle of the month. Malarial fcver iticFsascs during thk 
month, and diarrhoea is often prevalent. 

—‘This mouth stands third for adinksioos, fourth 
for deaths, and it k the month of highest rainfoll It k 
generally cool and but it k an unhealthy month 

throughout; malarial fevers then !>egin to be prevalent^ and 
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there is nierw diarrhoea than at any wther season of the 
year, 

This is also an imhodthy month. I t is second 
far admiKsions, first for deaths, anil third for rainfull. Malaiisl 
levers are always prevalent, and there Is much diarrhiea and a 
good doiil of dj^ontery, 

OciohfT .^—'This month is always unhealthy j iti standa JirsL 
for admissions, second for cleAths^ and sovcuth for rainfall. 
The day tomporature rifles^ and tho nighiH begin to get cooL 
It is tiho month of greatest provii.kDce of malarial foTor^ and 
diiseases of the rosphatory aystem increase. 

JVi)w?7i&CT-.—The early pnrt of this month is unhealthy j the 
daya ano then hot, the nighta very cold, and the poor Iwgit) 
to Euffer from want of clothing- It Htanda fourth for 

admiflajona^ third for deaths, and eighth for rainfall- Malarial 
fevers become loss pro valent^ lung and rospiratory dii^ases 
increase, and liver diseases^ especially congestion, are eommem 

DmmUr , — nils is ^ healthy month, but the poor 

sulfet considerably OH aeeoiint of want of worm olothes and 
fuel. It stands fifth for admissienSp eighth for dcutba, and 
ninth for rainfall, oven oecasional ahowBrn lieing rare during 
this month. There is alwaj^ a marked fall in makrial fevtirs 
in this month, and the young in^prove greatlj in health and 
vigour. 


EPIDEMICS 


The principal epidemics cire chclem, small-pox, measlee, andr 
duiing rooent ycars^ plague. Kpidemics of cliolcm ocour in 
some parts ef these JStates every second or third yearj but 
they are never very mdely iiprea[b on eoeount of the distances 
botwoon Ullages, as well as of the prompt preoauiioDs taken 
agoinsb the disease. They otc generally siarted by pilgrims 
fniiii holy plocBSp 311 eh ok Hardwari Pnahkar, and Rauideeiu, 

Severe epidemics of small-poi have Ebrtimatoly become of 
very rare ocourrence alnce vacvlnatbLi liaii become general 
throughout this part of the oountiyp and the disease is nioatly 
carried hy the wandering tribes suck as Jogk, Sdnsb, and 
Bmjiirikj who evade the vigilance of the vaodnators, by moviug 
pu when they are expected at any of the villages whore these 
nomads have their enoampmentEs 

Epideiuics of measles are of Irequont cccurrcnoe, find they 
arts soinetimeG fatal to large numbers of young sihilrlrenp 
especially in Lho Ul-ventilatcd insamtary houses of the poorer 
classes. 

Bubonic plague visited Marwrir in 1S36, and remained till 
the hot weather of £8371 during which it claniiad many 
vietinoL But it has not t^ain visitod this State in epidemb 
form, although sintsa the bogmnhig ef the outbreak iu Bombay 
in 1896 many imported cases have nccmreit aniong refugoea 
imm the infecteil area, and the disease appeared in epidemic 
form in five villages of Sirahi State during 1897 and 1S9S. 

When cholera breaks out, the district hospital ssaiKtoiLa 
visit the infoeted villagesp mid udviso the people in sanitary 
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and other measures likely to lessen the severity of the 
epidemic. They give out cholera pills and other remedies 
to the local officials for distribution among the infected. 
Wells are disinfected with permanganate of potash, quick¬ 
lime, and alum, and the people recommended to boil their 
drinking water, forego the use of unwholesome fruit and 
vegetables, and give special attention to the cooking of all 
food, and to guarding it when cooked from contamination by 
flies. Vaccmators who have been trained in elementary sani¬ 
tation and the administration of simple remedies, are posted 
in the cholera-stricken villages with a supply of medicines. 
The village officials are directed to guard against the con¬ 
tamination of the water supply of healthy villages, and to 
interdict the sale of unwholesome fruit and grain, which are 
useful precautions against the spread of the disease. Fairs 
and festivals are also forbidden during epidemics. 

When small-pox breaks out the vaccination staff is streng¬ 
thened from other districts where the season’s work has been 
completed. The people are urged to have aU unvaccinated 
children vaccinated, and revaccination is carried out as far 
as possible. However, it is difficult to persuade these people 
to accept revaccination, as they have long been accustomed 
to the inoculation of small-pox, and they do not understand 
the necessity for a second application of vaccine lymph to 
protect them from the disease. 

Evacuation of infected villages and segregation have been 
found the most effectual remedies against the spread of 
bubonic plague, a disease which, in dark, ill-ventilated houses, 
IS emmently contagious and infectious, and which is carried 
long distances in the persons and clothes of the infected. 
Disuffection, especially with perchloride of mercuiy in acid 
^lution, has been found useful against the spread of this 
^ase, and the free admission of sunlight and air into the 
dwellings is of first importance. 
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The western tracts of these States are subject to famines 
and frequent scarcities, which sometimes assist the spread of 
epidemic disease. When relief works are started, a hospital 
assistant, from a neighbouring dispensary or from the reserve 
list, is placed in medical charge of the people on the works. 
He attends to the sanitation of the camps, and also to the 
sick among the workpeople. 


MEDICAL AID 


Before the introduction of European methods of treatment, 
the practice of medicme in these States was principally in the 
hands of four classes of medical men, viz._ 

I. Sadhs or Ascetics, who, by virtue of their great piety and 
abstinence, are believed to have obtained power over disease, 
and also over evil spirits, to which disease is often attributed in 
this part of India. These S&dl^ or Ascetics use incantations, 
charms, and ^mbols. They impose restrictions of diet, as well 
as other strictures on pleasures and indulgences, and also many 
other rigid observances for the cure of disease. Besides, most 
of them claim a knowledge of occult remedies, principally 
vegetable products, but sometimes mineral, and even animal 
substances are prescribed by them. Many of these Sadhs 
seem to be careless of comforts and of worldly wealth, and to 
live up to their profession. There are not a few of them, 
however, who merely pretend rigid asceticism, and also practise 
much knavery for gain and admiration. 

II. Baids or Hindu physicians are the ordinary medical 
practitioners of these States, and many of them still enjoy large 
practices. They generally inherit their profession, and ancient 
medical books are often passed down from generation to 
generation among this class. 

III. Hakims or Mahomedan physicians are mostly of the 
Unani school, and the profession generally passes down from 
father to son. Some of these Unam Hakims have still a high 
reputation, especially those who have come from Delhi. Many 
of them travel about to^vns and villages to obtain a livelihood. 



Jaswant Women’s Hospital and Temple, Jodhpore. To face page 254. 
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while others hold practices in large towns, or are salaried by 
the Darbars or wealthy citizens. 

IV. Pansaris or Attars are prescribing chemists who know 
the appearance and properties of drugs, and prescribe to assist 
their sales of medicine. 

None of these practitioners are highly educated, and they 
know little of anatomy, and nothing of modem pathology. 
They often depend on the price of their drugs for fees, and 
consequently resort to deception in prescribing costly articles 
never compounded. They prescribe gold, silver, and pearls, 
and in this way extort money from their patients. 

These Vaids and Hakims are said to be so jealous of their 
remedies that they often fail to disclose them to their sons and 
successors before they die. In this way many potent cures are 
supposed to have been lost. 

Surgery has from ancient times been greatly in the hands 
of barbers, but Zurrahs or Mahomedan surgeons have had some 
practice in these States, and amputations were often performed 
by Rajput swordsmen, who could cut through a limb vnth one 
sweep. The stump of a limb so amputated was put into 
boiling oil to stop the haemorrhage. This practice is now 
happily discontinued, but the barbers in remote places still 
open abscesses and set fractures in their oivn rude fashion, 
often with much detriment to the limb. The establishment of 
dispensaries has, however, done much to bring ignorant prac¬ 
titioners into disrepute. The barbers’ setting of a fracture is 
now mostly looked upon as a temporary appliance to enable the 
patient to be conveyed in some comfort to the nearest dis¬ 
pensary, and many of the Hakims and Raids who held State 
appointments have disappeared before advancing medical 
science. 

There are still practitioners of surgery and medicine who 
flourish to some extent in these States, viz., the Sojat Sathias, 
who practise couching for cataract, as well as the treatment of 
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diseases ia {jeiiend, Tiicsa Mrinrar SsitliijiH are Hiadua of 
the Kdjasth caste, and have a gnab roputAtioD tbrou^hont 
Rajputfma and timny ether porta of India. They travel about, 
prescribe, and operate for (jotaraot in t.hM sire'ets and limes. 
To perform the OpGratinn of couching ivith their vety rough 
instruments, an inoiaon is Jinule through the cornea at the 
selcro)J(j iiiatgin, and a blunt hook inb-™luoed to depreas the 
lens. The patienL aew at once. p:iys his feo. and is londogcd 
up. The neaull is sometimea good, but in a loi^ percoivlago 
cif eases tho Ions cither returns to the centre of the pupil and 
obstructs vision ugaiu. or produces indooimutioTi Tvhioh com- 
pletflly disorganises tho oye. In those Siatm the people are 
very conservative oud adhere ivith great teimcity to thoii' 
ancient inaLiLiitions. and as the SAthins have hud aome success, 
it has been difHcult to supplant them. They are, Loireveri 
yearly losing ground, and msny people uovr resort to tho 
hospitals fur the cure of caiamct. instead of intruetiug them¬ 
selves bo the Sojat Sdthbw, I porformed 746 cataract opem- 
tions during 1898,0! which 96.34 per cent, wore successful 
It bos, however, taken iriuch time and troublo to gel up a 
satisfootery eye dojMirtmont he™, partly on acootmi of the 
want of ]jro[jor hospiul uccomtuodatbu and also on acceuut 
of Lite. coQservativefless of tho fteople. and their groat faith in 
thoir imeJent instiiutions. The followhig are soma of the old 
ran Jed IBS still in ttso in renioLe districts, aud nt one tioiu 
general ^oughout these States, 

Alscesi. (a) Seed of Rohira uiidiilata) one ohattaek. 

with half a pau of “ata,” sugar and root of "Bordi," all to bo 
fuixad and plastered on the abscess. 

(b) To apply a red-hot iron on aU sides of the abscess firmly. 

(c) A plaster of ashes with water and honey given by a 
priest of HanuinaTiJi—a eharuied poultice. 

Aridifyr—( h) Ajma Umbci wrui') two tolas, and sail, 

uua ohattack; bo |je taken os powder with pure water. 
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Ap<^dtX!f. —(b) “ Kulimirftcli" {Piptr «^nn)i) two tol&h$, 
♦•Malvi gril" (unrefiood sugikr) a pao. gliee half a pw; to bo 
mixod and t<0tca tiu-ice ttmly. 

(i) To apply a red-hot copper pioo to the tern (do, 

Asthma^ —{dt) Gum (Aauda araltiea} and honey, ono tolah 
oflob, joico of *' Akra " (Cahtroitv! proeera) quarter of a tolah, 
and fine Pili earth;" to be taken as pllla thrice a day. 

(i) Deoootlen of the seed uf " Andijhara” (FicU 4 virgtdu) to 
bo boiled in a seer of water and token thrice daily; half a 
pat> with three or four "Tulsi’’ (^SArryeasia hieotof) or betel 
lenres. 

(c) T« apply the onist of e smoking "chilluin" on both 
»do5 of the eUcsL 

(if) To frequent holy places, as Bhohuta Sidh, and to 
wear a silTor onldot in the name of that aaint till the shrine 
eon be rlsiietl. 

JBiii jtfitrf —(a) “ Birami *' {Pneraria tuhtrona^ root 

and "Saler*' (J«n«fO!//Kt tkvri/gr) root, a pao each, with a pao 
of well'poa'dored " Moth ** mAhay, to bo token 

as pilla thrice daily. 

(J) Bed chillies (Oapstmm Jhsti^tum} a pao, one t,o!ah of 
camphor, and a pao sugar, to be mixed and taken thrice daily; 
one chattaok of the misture at a time. 

(e) Cauterbtation of the bitten part, 

£Ug of Snakes, —(o) Alum, ghee, onion, half pao each, with 
half a socr of pure milk, to be taken at once. 

(6) Bhurat {CtaiehTHs eiUJiartuvj), "Malwi tobacco" {NUo- 
ttaaa to^rtrra), white " iTal seeds" (VihurTtnia steilnlatuviX 
and sugar-candy, a chatlack of each, to tw token thrice 
dmly. 

(e) Wra]jping the Iwdy in a cloth, and pouring cold a'ater 
on it till the patient shiTors. “ Kiesmeiiam ’’ or '* poaseB," 
and snaking the blood frutn the hiltun part. Charms and 
muutere. 

It 
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frf) to holy nbruiefi il 9 li pmpbyliicLiG, such ss 

tho Ehrincs of EMndeoji, Katjyi. Bhabuta Sidh; also applying 
flslies iiiixtid with water from tho sacrod pot^ 

C5a#aj*rA, CotdSf aTid *—(«:) Laavon of 

{Mdia indka), thorn of Babul ** a poo of ^ach 

to he boiloil in a aeor of water till it becomes one pao^ and 
taken with a pao of G\e 1 " (brown sugar) at ones. 

(£) Juice of At™ " {CalvirQpi$ proc^a) half a poo, and oil 
of turpentine two pao; to be tiiken uiixed^ uiid also as im 
external application. 

(r) Worship of Ramimonji and pAhtyi. 

CkoUri^t, —(a) “Nim” (Mdin ijuIiaL) leaves^ BUgar-iTaniiyi 
ghoe, half a pao each * asafeetida, camphor, " Lossan 

half a tcdali each; to be mixed weU and taken aa 
pills every two hours. 

(£■) Hot ** chill nm to bo applied over tho abdomen. 

(f) Worship at Bmndeojii MataJj, Bhabuta Shlh^ and at 
the same time to drink ashes with the steered water. 

Dlarrh/r/i, — {a} Powdered bark of ^ Kair tree^^ (Oapparis 
aphyUa) half a poo, to bo taken with curd and garlic (Alinm 
iiiii'ivum')^ one chatlark each. 

(ft) To apply a hot " ohiHum ” (coarse earthenware pipe) 
on tho centre of the abdomen or '' Navi'' (navolX 

(c) Visits to holy places, viz., Ramdeoji, Biiomlaji, Kamiji, 
Mallinathji, &e. 

Typhoid FtTfT (/rruft Mf^Ujur^ nTia?n:),~(a) Sana! ” {Smm> 
indica)^ axigar-candyp and " Dhana," a tolah each, to bo taken at 
once; powdered ginger (j^uHranttHi zin^ift^r), **K.aHiiiirach” {JHper 
niyrum), cloves {C<!try&phyUm crotiwifiews), (CsmiH 

4ttrMi)p ''Hurr" {AMyrohalaTts}^ and "Saiiddiar salt,” one toloh 
of aach, to be taken thrice daily; juice of '"Gukr" 
chattftck, to bo mixed and taken twice, 

(ft) BltMal of hare’s lirer^ ten to twenty drops, to bo taken 
with eetton-tree seeds tjtct/uftariiciim)^ once daily; egg 
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iti the " liaLbur ” ono to be Uken one# a day* 

and hoviKe-flies till they produce votnUing’. 

{c) Worship, and drjiik water with ga#red of 

Raniileoji, Mntaji, Pabuji, and BbatianijL 

Fit^n — (a) Kalimlrach {Fi^jer one tolah well 

powdered, with Lidf a pao of the juica of "Thor^- {^ijihorhin 
ro^leava}, to be taken as snuff, 

C!:mru/${arlo.— (a) Opiutji fomontad^ 

OrnvrJ, —(a) Worship of Eamdeoji only, 

— (ft) Milk and water itj bo mixed in oqixed 
parts and taken. 

{b) ’^Kewalift katha/’ "Elaychi chhoti,^ **Kapilo" **Sital 
niirach,^' ^ Ghora nisode,^' jind aluuip u tolnh each, to bo boUod In 
a seer of water and used as an injeodoiL 

G^i;fra£i*^ {Pnmmoniay —(a) Jtiica of “ Akra" {Ciib4T^i$ 
prccera), ^ Bar " (JVcjw intdiat), " Kair " (Cupparis aphylla}^ a tolah 
each, with some pieces of castor c^iamun’u) or Bar " 

{Fitiis iTidim) leaves, to he taken thrioe doily, 

(6) Steel and powdered hem of ** SAmber/^ a pao oaoh* to be 
boiled ] oS times* and when it hocomes gelatinous it should be 
oaten. 

(c) WiTTship of saints, sneh as Ramdeqji, Karniji, Bhatknijl, 
&a, &Cl 

lUk^ —Bnlphur, Til oil* giinp>wder» ourd^ oalvoa^ urine* 
given both internally and applied locally. 

t/aitTidiau —"PaAsea" (riiesiiieriK];ii), atid Jre^juent TlSlLS to 
Ramdeoji's shrine; akc moroury in different fenms, 

Dysm^TtoTrhdEfi. —(fi) Three sutlka of liijrftp” with half a tolah 
of the root of "GnrindA" to be mixed and 

taken thrice daily, 

(b) It ie treated with the water in W'hich the clothe uf a 
pure msLH hnvo bean washed. 

Lepres}/, —(f?) To worship the "Khojra'* tree (Fromjm 
spiciffera). 
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(b) Mercury^ stryclniia, pboapbonie, And jue 

frequently prestcrili^l, nft^jn to osco^iSp and generally with dotri- 
inent. to the patient 

ilopH^HE.—There are the following hospitak and dis¬ 
pensaries at JodhporCp TO.:— 

Hewson Honpiial. 

J]]4{waQt Hospital for Womeix* 

Residonoy Hospital 
Jail Hospital 

Imperial Semce Troops* Hospitctl. 

First and Second Branch Dkjieuiiarlea, 

The JixUipore Railway Dispensary^ for the staff of the 
Jodhporo-Bikanir RftU\%"ay, 

There is also n Mission Huapital Kiipported by the Scotch 
Freabytorian Mission Society* 

The Hewson Hospital has taken the plauo of the old raEun 
dkpenaarj^ which waa the first dkpensaiy CBtabliahcd in tTodh- 
poro; the latter was opened in 1853, and waa merely an 
Hospital AssifitjmW housCp with a eoiiple of email rooDoe for 
the sick, and n aumll oiirgery* The feraier was ofiened in 
I'ehniaiy i8S8^ and has been considerably added to since 
then* a now wdng and im openition-room haYing just been 
completeii This liospital om now accommmiato eighty in^ 
])ationts* and there k on out-pathmt department attached tt> it* 
Part of the buiiding ia old, and wa& at one Lima a town-hou^e ; 
moat of the old building is used for ai{}ros, oompoundiiag-rooin, 
office, and dispensary. Three double-storied blocks of build- 
ings have beim added from time to time Binoe the adaptation 
of the building for hospital purposes, and the eindosure has 
been laid out ua ^ garden and plcasure-groimd. The hospital 
hjis been named after Mr. Hewson of the I.GS., who was for 
some time lent by Govomment to the State as guardian of 
His Highness the Maharaja, The building is Ci^iivenient for 
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Iho townspeoplo, os it is la iho ceDOro of the city; but it is 
othot^iso for the Kesidsnoy Surgeon, who has a rido of about 
»tx miles to and from his work thoro. In 1S97 there wore 
4(1 itt-pationts and i7j 3S* out-^poxiouts treated, and 1277 
operutiuns porfarmod, of which 141 wore extractions of the 
lens for cataract, 15 litlinlapaxicE, 15 lithotomies, and s 
radical hernias. In i@5®t after the opening nf the new wing 
above referred to, 719 iu-pationts were treated and 1657 
operations petforiiKjil, 692 of which wora major; of the latter, 
500 were extractions of the Ions for cataract, jB litholapaxiea, 
5 Ethotomios, 2 radicid hernias, and i ovariotomy. 

The number of oases treated at thia hospital during the 
twelve years t SSG—97 is shown in the following table, 
logatlier with the number of operations, major and minor, 
por&iuiod in the same period. 

Tahle jtfjMisfnj thi AWiiier (jf Trt<titd at the Mttetim Hogpital t'n 
the Tiaslva JTwf* tonvther vUh the Nimbtr af Optratiane 

Per/ormeil in ikt tame Pmied. 


TCfUTr 


im. 


1887. 

« 4 » - 

im. 

>..-11 



JS90* 


iS^i . 


1S92. 


1S93. 


>bm- 

1 - 1 0 

:I3; 

. 

IS97. 

■ ■ > 1 

Tou] 


C'-uba TruAlnL 

1 

tlii-fkLEiuittK,. 

7.911 

14.S10 

I 7 .SI 3 

i*i 335 

I 7 r 35 ^ 

95 

74 

151 

US 

i&z 

m 

346 

su 

4!?3 

4 JI 


a.617 

145^397 


Operttlou 


Kn^r. 


£1 


7fl 

253 

31a 


f 354 


MiQof. 


ll 

$3 

1 . 44 | 

B7I 

ipOij 

1.009 
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9*5 


9 ^S 49 


11,303 
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Tlio Jas^jxnt tlo^pUd for wom^n wiis origin&ily an olil 
palace i it ist situated In the centre of the eity, and has been 
adapted for a “purddi" hospital; it cim Accommodate tifty 
in-pationts, and there is an out-patient liepartmenL Miss 
AdatuK, MJ)„ b ^iij|«rintendi3nt, and there is a qualidcd female 
hospital assistant in residence. This hoapital was opened in 
NovoDDiber 169^1 and ha.s been nanioiJ after the late MAborqja 
Jfi^warit Singhp G,CSX During 1897, 6054 out- and 239 
m-patients worn treated^ and 259 uiajcir ami 368 niinor opora- 
tiuna perfurtne^L 

The Residency Hospital is for the use of the Resjdfjnt'^a 
staff and escort; it is in eharg^ of an hospit*aI assistant, who 
iimrches with the Resident, and it k supported by Govern- 
mentp The bospital assbiant in oharge^ while on touip is 
enoouragod to treat villagers, and to make himself useful to 
the people of the noighbonrhood wheo Limy require his 
services. During the year 1897 there were 2616 out-patients 
Lreated in this hospital, and 4 major and 44 minor operations 
perforin ed* 

The two braneh dispensaries at Jodhpore are located at 
a Considerable distance from each other anil froin the How- 
^n HospitoL Oiit-cirsor patients principally attend these dio- 
poDsarics, Mill they are a great convoumnea to tboHstj of tho 
publii: who reside tmi far from the main hospital The first 
branch dispensary is situated in a populous part of tlio town, 
in one of the principal market^p During 1897 there were 
10,099 out-patienis treated at this dispensary, axnl Boo tinnor 
cperationH ^>erformcd in it, 

TI10 second branoh ilispensory k located outside one of tbe 
dty gates^ on a main thorough faro, and it is very convenient 
for the workpeople, who pass in great numbers in that direc¬ 
tion In 1897 tliere were 146 indoor and 5829 outdoor 
patients treated at this disponsaTy, and So major and 851 itimor 
operations performed 
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There is a fine hospital for the Imperial Service Troops 
situated in the open plain, between the cavalry lines and the 
parade ground. It is in charge of an Assistant-Surgeon 
under the Residency Surgeon. 

The Jodhpore Railway Dispensary was opened on the 23rd 
October 1896, and there were 2232 out-patients treated, and 
87 operations performed in it in 1897. 

The Mission Hospital in Jodhpore city was opened on 
14th July 1885. During the year 1897, 7294 new cases 
were treated, 109 of which were indoor patients; 1477 
operations were performed, of which 105 were major, and 
several of these were lithotomies. The Mission Surgeon and 
his assistants visit many people at their own houses in and 
about the city, and they sometimes go into the district, where 
they treat patients, the outwork being included with that 
done at headquarters. 

Annexed is a table showing attendance at the various 
Jodhpore hospitals up to the year 1897. 

Another table is also given to show cases treated, average 
daily attendance, and operations performed at the Marwar 
Dispensaries in the twelve years 1886-97. 


Table I.— Shoxoing Attendance at the Jodhpore Hoepitcds up to the 

Year 1897. 


Hoapital or Dtopeniary. 

Number of 
Years. 

In and Out 
Patients 
(New CaaesX 

Bemarks. 

Main Dispensary, now ) 
Hewson Hospital . . ) 

First Branch. 

Second Branch .... 
Central Jail. 

Jaswant Female Hospital | 
Residency Hospital . • 

24 

24 

24 

24 

I year and 
months. 

6 

316,022 

169.475 

59 . 95 * 

.6.325 
j 6.651 j 
8,081 

Opened on Nov. 24, 
1896. 

Records only from 1892. 
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Table IL —Shoteing Cases Treated, Average Daily Attendance, and 
Operations Performed at the Marwar Dispensaries in the Twelve 
Tears 1886-97. 


Yean. 

Number of 
Dispenaaries. 

Total 

Treated. 

Average Daily 
Attendance. 

0];>erationB. 

Major. 

TotaL 

1886 

• • • • 

6 

23.257 

289.32 

83 

1,784 

1887 

. . . . 

6 

22,945 

280.17 

85 

l» 7 S 2 

1888 

. . . . 

10 

33.898 

382.12 

157 

2,630 

1889 

. . . . 

10 

38,620 

415-60 

176 

2,866 

1890 

. . . . 

11 

42.585 

481.27 

221 

3 »i 39 

1891 


*3 

48,846 

509-33 

238 

4,403 

1892 

. . . . 

13 

66,072 

559.82 

2X1 

3,890 

1893 

. . . . 

14 

70.492 

635-43 

222 

4,166 

1894 

. . . . 

IS 

71,939 

731.61 

192 

4,373 

1895 

\ . . . 

15 

70.470 

685.06 

232 

4,705 

18^ 

. . . . 

17 

84.093 

814.82 

612 

5,975 

1897 

• • • • 

21 

102,691 

969-85 

1,048 

7,627 


Total . . 

... 

675.908 

6754.40 

3^477 

47 . 3 »o 


SiROHi.— The Sirohi dispensary was opened in the capital 
in February 1868, by an old Compounder who had long been 
employed in. Abu. He was replaced by a qualified Hospital 
Assistant in 1883. In 1897, 187 in-patients and 5392 out¬ 
patients were treated, and 36 major and 433 minor operations 
performed in it. 

The Crosthwaite Hospital has now been completed and 
opened, to take the place of the Sirohi dispensary, and give 
the inpreased accommodation which has been long needed for 
in-patients. It is situated in a suitable open space between 
the Palace and the Residency bungalow. It is well planned, 
substantially built, and well ventilated; it supplies to the 
people of Sirohi a long-felt want. It contains accommodation 
for twenty-four in-patients, and there is an out-patient depdt 
attached. It has been named after Sir R. Crosthwaite, K.C.S.I., 
late Agent to the Governor-General for Rajputana. 
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Jaisalmir. —There is only one dispensary in the whole 
State, and it is located at the capital It was opened on the 
13th April 1892, and a building has since been added, so 
there is now a good hospital in which much medical and 
surgical aid is given both to the people of the city and 
surrounding country. In 1897, 33 in-patients and 4618 out¬ 
patients were treated, and 25 major and 231 minor operations 
performed in it. 


List of ChvemmerU Medical Officers of the Jodhpore Political 
Agency and Residency, 


Names of Officers. 

From 

To 

Assiat.-Surgeon W, J. Moore . , . , 
Surgeon H. Eddowes (officiating) . . 
A88i8t.-Surgeon W. J. Moore .... 

Surgeon G. King. 

Asaist.-Surgeon J. H. Newman . . . 
Assist.-Surg. T. H. Hendley (officiating) 
Assist.-Surgeon J. H. Newman . , . 
Surgeon J. M. Brereton (officiating). . 
Surgeon J. H. Newman 

Surgeon-Major Spencer *. 

Surgeon A. Adams. 

Brigade-Surg. Lt-CJoL ffrencb-MuUen . 
Surgeon Lieut.-Colonel A. Adams . . 
Surg. Lieut-Col. P. A. Weir (officiating) 
Lieut-Colonel A. Adams, I.M.S., . . 

May 6, 1862 
December 26, 1862 
February 22, 1862 
December 24, 1867 
April 14, 1869 
February 20, 1872 
March 19, 1873 
October 19, 1877 
April 10, 1878 

May 10, 1879 

April 10, i^i 
November 30, 1893 
March 29, 1S95 

May 16, 1896 
November 2, 1896 

September 5, 1862 
February 21, 1863 
July 10, 1867 
De^mber 10, 1868 
August 27, 1871 
March 18, 1873 
March 15, 1877 
March 15, 1878 
Septembw 15,1878 
February 15, 1881 
October 29, 1893 
March 28, 1895 

May 2, 1896 
November i, 1896 
Present time 


^ Now Surgeon-General Spencer, C.B., P.M.O. Punjab Army, and Officiating 
Director-General, I.M.S. 
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Marwar.— There is no record of vaccination in Marwar 
before 1867, when three vaccinators were employed, who in that 
year performed 5^43 vaccinations, of which 2992 or 59.33 per 
cent, were successful. There was no change made in the 
number of vaccinators till 1870, when H.H. the Maharaja 
Takhat Singh consented to an increase in the staff to nine and 
to the appointment of an mspecting vaccinator, on the recom¬ 
mendation of Dr. Moore. In 1873 these vaccinators per¬ 
formed 5519 vaccinations, 51*68 per cent, of which were 
successful; a very small percentage of success, and indica¬ 
tive of apathy on the part of the vaccinators, as well as of 
obstruction from the people. H.H. the present Maharaja was 
vaccinated when a child, and this gave a great impetus to 
the work among the upper classes. 

The vaccination staff was increased to eleven a few years 
later, and remained at that till 1885, when they "were raised 
to 50 and regularly distributed over the country in circles set 
apart for each. During this year, vaccination made a good 
start; 4^,457 operations were performed, 97 per cent, of 
which were successful, and some re-vaccinations were done. 

Thakars of Marwar were induced to keep their own 
vaccinators about this time, but the scheme did not work 
well, as the vaccinators were never paid until the Residency 
Surgeon made a visit of inspection to the Thakars* capital, 
when arrears were promptly Uquidated. This system was 
ab^doned on account of the difficulties it entaUed in super¬ 
vision and in obtaining regular payment of the staff. The 
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Thakors thoa agroccl to contribute towaffb tbo maintonanco 
Ilf iL alulV of viiCOiTiatoTTi accordmjf to t.liefr vilLi^a imd kinibi^ 
and a aimiLir oontributicn was hvkd from other Tillages by 
the Doi-bar. In thiu way uinple funds ware provided for 
vft^joination. 

In 18S9-90. the whole ^tem was ro-orgcuiised, and 
TiTurwar into oirelos for Tancination and SauporviiiioD. 

A Depiity-Superintendent of vaccination was appointed under 
tho Ec^idcncy Siirgoon, and under him six A^stant-Snporin- 
i^nileiits^ to Lake charge of vacoi nation di^triots into which 
the State had been divided for oonvonience of Hupervision* 
The vueoinatora wore iiicr^^ed to 84.^ to meet the further 
roquiremanu of the State* A female Brahuun vaccLtmtor was 
uppoiniod to work uiiiong the cloao-purdAh families, and to 
leave 00 objootion pof^iblo on the ]jart of the people against 
having the work canieil out thoroughly. Sweepor-vHccInattirs 
were then appainted to work among the low eastes, as people 
objected to sweepers being vaccinated by the oiilinaiy utafl* 
Brahmins were found the most succesafiil vaoeinatorSp QS they 
could readily gain influoneo with the people - fie preference was 
always given to this caste wheiii vacancies ooeurredj and nearly 
all the vaceinators in Marwar are now Hrahioins. 

The female vaccinaUir haA boon found very uBeftil, and 
she has been able to oarry the work into the renanas, where 
conceal ments would otherwise take plaaa Another feiiiafe 
vaeoinator has recently been Gjuployod to assist herj and they 
do much work which eould not be done by the male staff, 
Yacematinn in now general throughout the countryand it has 
already done much to mitiguLo the ravages of smatl-pox, which 
have hitherto been so frequent and fatal to youog life. More¬ 
over, most of the petiple have now' come to recognise the great 
benefits conferred by vaccination, and thoro is hardly any 
opposition to it, ovau among the ignorant, oxeept in a few ^tina 
vilh^es in i^ild districts. Many |iet>ple ciJJ lor regular attend- 
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ance of the vaccinators at their villages. At present the 
vaccination staff in Mar war consists of:—i Deputy Superin¬ 
tendent, 7 Assistant Superintendents, 81 vaccinators, of whom 
two are female and two sweeper vaccinators. They are all 
under the Residency Surgeon, who superintends much of the 
work, and without whose supervision the department would 
readily lapse into disorder and abuse, and probably soon be a 
disadvantage rather than a benefit to the people. It is impera¬ 
tive to have as much European supervision of vaccination as 
possible, until the people have become thoroughly accustomed 
to it, and abuses must be carefully guarded against. 

During the official year of 1897-98, 88,764 vaccinations 
were performed, of which 88,012 were successful, and of these 
10,093 were verified by the Residency Surgeon. 

The following are the tabular statements of vaccination seen 
and done in the State during the eleven years 1887-98: — 


StcU&netU {No, i) showing Vaccination Work Inspected by the Superin- 
tendent {Reddency Surgeon) from 1887 up to the end of Season 1898 
( 31 ^^ March), 


Years. 

No. of VfllAges 
Inspected. 

Successful Cases. 

Unsuccessful 
Cases Seen. 

ToUl 

Seen. 

Bemarks. 

Three 

Oood 

Marks. 

Two 

Good 

Marks. 

One 

Oood 

Mark. 

Total. 

1887 . . 

1888 . . 

1889 . . 

1889-90 . 
189^1 . 

1891- 92 . 

1892- 93 • 

1893- 94 . 

1894- 95 • 

1895- 96 . 

1896- 97 . 

1897- 98 . 

Total . 

159 

209 

lOI 

192 

182 

II9 

155 

20 

45 

535 

354 

501 

2,112 

2,238 

1,049 

3.561 

3.879 

2,7*7 

2,545 

612 

1,35* 

12,601 

9,592 

8,017 

2,894 

2,886 

1,586 

2,700 

2,387 

1,483 

1,279 

227 

229 

3,506 

*.297 

*,434 

fii 

236 

555 

449 

303 

260 

74 

74 

978 

405 

458 

5,39* 

5,772 

2,871 

6,816 

6,7*5 

4,503 

4,084 

9*3 

*.6J4 

17,085 

*1,294 

9,909 

161 

181 

75 

192 

*78 

88 

98 

24 

*5 

260 

214 

184 

5.552 

5.953 

2,946 

7,008 

6,893 

4,59* 

4,182 

937 

*,669 

*7,345 

11.508 

*0,093 

I From JaxL to 
f Dec. 
r Jan., Feb., and 
\ March only. 

From ist April 
'to 3iBt March. 

2,572 

50.274 

21,908 

4,825 

77,007 

1,670 

78,677 
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Statement (No. 2) slUwing Vaccination Work Inspected hy the Native Super¬ 
intendents (No. varying from i to 7) from 1887 up to the end of Season 
1898 March), 


Yean. 

No. of Villages 
Inspected. 

Successful Cases. 

Unsuccessful 

Cases Seen. 

Total 

Seen. 

Bemarks. 

Three 

Good 

Marks. 

Two 

Good 

Marks. 

One 

Good 

Mark. 

Total. 

1887 . 

1888 . 

1889 . 

1889- 90 
189^1 

1891- 92 

1892- 93 
« 893-94 

1894- 95 

1895- 96 

1890- 97 
1897-98 

Total . 

449 

604 

271 

1,328 

2,577 

2,637 

2,206 

2,6^ 

2,241 

2,976 

2,552 

3,601 

4,640 

7,210 

3,661 

22,291 

43,100 

38.846 

27.370 

32,339 

30,034 

39,585 

39,822 

48,352 

6,847 

7.681 

2.071 

7.943 

12,882 

11.365 

8,510 

9.429 

7.407 

6,021 

5.394 

6.942 

662 

632 

239 

1,527 

3,168 

2,115 

1,911 

2,228 

1,651 

1,470 

1,370 

1,820 

12.149 

>5,523 

5,971 

31,761 

59.150 
52,326 

37.791 

43,996 

39,092 

47.076 

46,586 

57.114 

355 

207 

85 

1,005 

1.464 

>,375 

1,489 

1,256 

933 

714 

657 

>,239 

12,504 

*3.730 

6,056 

32,766 

60,614 

53.701 

39.280 

45.252 

40,025 

47.790 

47.243 

58,353 

\Froin January 
) to December. 

( Jan., Feb., and 

\ March only. 

' 

From 1st April 
to 31st March. 

24,111 

337.250 

92,492 

* 8.793 

448,535 

10,779 

459 , 3*4 


Staienimt (No. 3) showing Total Number Vaccinated in Marwar from 
1887 to the end of March 1898. 


Year. 

All Vaccinations. 

Bemarks. 

Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

1887 ... . 

1888 .... 

1889 ... . 

1889- ^ 

1890- 91 

1891- 92 

>892-93 . 

>893-94 . 

>894-95 

>895-96 . 

1896-97 

*897-98 . 

Total 

32,224 

28,698 

>6,340 

42.557 

43 , 54 > 

44,569 

35,>72 

41,690 

40.134 

46,629 

40,825 

47.573 

27.928 

26,063 

>4,567 

37.963 

39*204 

39,744 

30,627 

36,261 

35 » 6>9 

40,990 

36,58* 

4 >,> 9 > 

60,152 

54,761 

30,907 

80,520 

82.745 

84,3*3 

65.799 

77 , 95 * 

75.753 

87.619 

77.406 

88,764 

IFrom January to 
/ December, 
r J anuary, February, 

\ and March only. 

From ist April to 
3i8t March. 

459,952 

406,738 

866,690 
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It will be observed f haL diirii^ tbe obven years under con- 
BklsTHtbm the Rosidcnoy Surgeon inspactoil cases, and 

of these, 77,007 were at the time of inspection Guccessfiil, or 
a perconUge of 97.33 of successful onses. Durjujr the same 
period, 459,314 cases wore insipeoted by tho Native Superm- 
tendonts, of which 97.65 per cent, were euo&essfnl cases. The 
third table has beea given to show the ainoimt of work done 
by the vacoinaUirM in the State during the same perioth Of 
this total of 366,690 cases, rather more than a half has been 
inspected by the seven Native Superintendents, and leas than 
m eleventh by the Rcsidenoy Surgo4jn. 

The ooet of vinioluatloii, for the above period, has been as 
nearly aa possible 2 onnas and 2.S3 pies. 

The foUowjng laldea of smaJl-poa mortality in the Jodh" 
pore, Sirohi, and Jaisobnir cities, for the four years 1394-9 y* 
previous to which records are ntit available, are given :— 


STTioll-Pox Mcfrtaliij/^ [894-^7^ Jb(/?ijcwe' CUy, 


MCjDUia. 

i^n. 

I8«9. 

18m 

isvr. 

Fw 

Mhil 

Ordrf dt ' 
M4nll] in 
UgrtoULj. 

JAnafttj. 










Fcbranry ■ 

. 

- 

- n- 

... 

X 

i... 

t i 

oas 

6 

March . 


. 

X 

... 

]Q 

3 ' 

13 

3-=5 

3 

April . . 




+ ■! 



31 

77 S 

s 

Uk> 



- *■+ 


3V 


43 

10.50 

1 

Jnna 



r.T 


li 

... 

t2 

3.0O 

4 

JvAf 



»!■+ 


+. b 


a 

asQ 

5 1 

August 



...1 

... 

-... 

... 

... 

«.. 








..r 

... 



October . 



.>.■■ 


... 

... 

„ 


1 






,, 


i li + 


- V 

I>4Cemh«r 





... 

... 



... 

Totil . 



1 



E3 

101 

3515 

i 1 


KogisLrutJDn of birtlis and deaths in the Jodlipore State has 
only recently been commencod, so the mortalky of Jwlhporo 
city for a few years only has been given. However, it is well 
known that the thorough vaeoinaLifii] now ostahlishod through¬ 
out the State has done much to mitigato the ravages of smalU 

pOJS, 
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SiROML-—Onii vaccinaLor bas been i^tapluy«d in tbc SiroLi 
State for about eighteen yeara, and a second fot- ten yoaw. 
There has also been a Taccinator at Mount Abu, atttwhed Lu 
iliQ fihiu'itable dispoasoiy tbere^ (Inring tho lost seveuteen yeoxs. 
The Sir obi T&cciiiaLure have recently been inoreased to four* 
and tbe State diTided into live vaccinfltion ciielea, one of which 
is worked by the Abu Tacemator. Tliia will casure regular 
work and raeilitmo the inapeciionG, wbich have luoBtly to bo 
Reaidenoy Surgeon, Western Bajputona StaLes, 
Vaccination in and around Abu is also regularly superintended 
by him, and the work is more aclranoed in tho bill villages 
tbau below, as the sUfF sot apart for tho duty in Sirebi bos not 
till very roceutly boon able to carry it out chonmghly on 
account of the si^e and difficulty of the country. Much 
vaccination is now, however, being done, and ihe juvenile 
population will soon be as well protected as in Marwar, 

The following are tabular statements of vaccination seen 
and done in the State fi;oni 1887 to 1897-98: — , 


Sialtmeni (iVo. i) tftomtig Fucciaation Wijrk in^mct&f % (ke Saporin- 
ttnd^ {Ititideiu'y iSH 7 ] 7 ^t)/rOTn 1S87 sp ia ih» tnd of Seanon 1808 
March). 




h 

AtbCC^Ufui OlUHSL 

id 



Vun. 


zi 

IB 

Ti™ 

dood 

llmrlpL ' 

CJochI 

'NnrhRL 

Oikfi 

Quid 

Mirt 

TirtnJ, 

1* 

li 

Tatnl 

G« 4 El 


ia «7 . , 
isas , . 

iS®0 . . 

ttMi9-9a . 
18(1^1 . 
1891-93 . 
1899-9; , 

1893^ - 

josj et>. 

1896- 97 . 

1897- 98 , 


6 

10 

In 

e 

11 

5 

5 

1 

as 

14 

12 

Ip 

2*7 

3^ 

1 S 4 

139 

39 

^ 1 

49s ^ 

I.IOI 

20 

lOE 

77 

130 

*2 

ECO 

33 

X 

3 

ri 

3 P 

33 

3 S 

4 

aS 

12 X 

74 

^31 

m 

41 * 

2^ 

itt7 

** 

Sir 

1 

7 1 

lo 

7 

S 

10 

2 

V7 

jJ 

79 

z4Di 

4 JD 

244 

4^3 

^43 

^77 

<97 

1 1.S31 

'i T'nnm Jvel bo 
/ Dec, 

/ Jkeu. Felx.A^ail 

\ M 1 U 19 I 1 

1 

From lit April 
■to 

T£¥tlil . 


iji 

3 . 5*3 

; 1,383 

339 

5p=39 I 

tod 1 

31347 



^ No jUJpvcCion wu mmln. 
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Thfl iibovti table ahowH that, daring the ten yeiy-st of mBpeo- 
tiou, the Reridoiicy Surgeon in^peatod $347 of whieh ioS 
wore found anijuceesaftil, or 97.93 por cenL auecossful casee. 

The other tabic is attached to ahow tho amotinli of work 
done by the vaccinators in tho State, 


2Wa/ Ywr^dnatsd in Siro^ii S^Ai9frQ7n jSSy 

h ih^ vml ii/ AfnrrA 1398, 


rw. 

1 

All. VudnhCLitu. 


I^UlildfL. 

TrtEiM, 

1887 - . ^ * 

tsS - . . . . 

im * - - * * 

1889- 90 , . , , 

1890- 91 . , , , 

1891- 93 * . . . 

1892- 93 > . . , 

i| 9 i -94 .... 

1^-95 . , . , 

1S9S-96 .... 

is^r , . , . 

i»J 7 -g« . . . , 

a. 3^3 

3 pi 54 

3 p=W 

2 k »93 

1,250 

I1813 

I , 03 * 

J. 9 b 3 

S 3 * 

\M 

iMz 

1.776 

i. 7 rs 

U90* 

T,S 03 

' 3,334 

4 .m 
i,S6o 

3.97S 

4,146 

lt8iS 

3.930 

J.Sd? 

4 . 2 i 4 

4 , 15 * 

5 i 4 I 4 

T«Ul . 


*9.595 1 

41,825 


The coot per vaocmation for the above period, tixkcn to* 
gether, has bean as nearly as poioibie t anna and 5.14 piea 


SthoII-Pox Alortafif’i/f 1894-971 Sirohi 0%^ 
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VACCINA TION ST3 

jAiSAt.Mm,^Vac(jination wjw oomnmnced in JaiHRlTnir in 
1890. and tbo diiltlron of ihe oapiul, as woU os in some of the 
towns, ixro now woll pn>teetod. It will, however, take much 
Lime to make it general in & country of over 16,000 square 
males in area, wlih a somi*nomadie ptipulation, and UtUe money 
fcu ftpar8 for Httcli a purpois^. 

Four vacoinauirs are now employed, under the Hospital 
^Lant Ofisuperintendent, and the ftesidoney Siirgeoji, WeHiom 
Kajputana States, supervises much of the work on the way to 

and from Jaisal.rux oily, when he makes his annual visit to 
that eapitaL 

The foUoaing are tabular statemonta of vaccbation scon 
and done in the State froii, the year 1890-91 to 1897-98. 

ThG first tablb Mhoiffs that, during the sereQ years 
inspnion, the Residency Silicon inHfjeotod 1597 cases, of 

wbeh 2 8 were found tmsuooesaful. or 98.35 [w oenu euo(isa^ 
nil 

The second table Jh given to show the amount of work 
done by the vaccinators in the State. 
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General Remarks ok Vaoclratiok. 

Arm-to-ariu vAccination Iiuh Iwen groAtlj practised in these 
Ri ates, but bufl'alo Ijnuph is now suppiojiting iho old method, 
nnd the people like it better, as nnmy of theuj have a strong 
objection to giving lymph from their children to others. They 
thinlc the taking away of lymph weakens the piotectdoti, and 
saps tho strength of the infant to an injurious degree, and it 
sometimes mates the child cry, which appeals to i>aients and 
works against it, 

Ann-to*arm Taccination is, in my experience, when eoro- 
fully doim, rarely followed by bad results. SpeeiUe diseasa is 
not readily communicated through lymph, and can nover bo 
comnmnicatod in this way when pr»£)er oare is exercised. It 
gives a atrongor vesiclci mid a better mark than bnf^o lymph, 
ospocinlly when the latter is proservetl in glycoriue, and it still 
remains to be demonatrated that glycerine calf Ij-mph aftords 
equal protection from sraall-pox. 

The TaccinatioQ saoBon oatmuencee at the end of September 
and ends at the beginning of April, na the hot weather and 
rains aro not well suited for the work. In the hot months it 
is (^ilicult to keep the lymph in the very dry, high temperature 
which prevails, and, in the roinM, ulceration at tho seat of 
vacematjun often occurs; liesides, flics irritate the children, 
find often carry the lymph to other parts of tlio body, and 
jiroducc ulcers and inflammation wherevta- tliexe is an ahrnainn. 
Lymph is kept up in some cool place during the hot weather 
and rains, so as to be avfljlabJo for the early season, but im 
attempt is made to push vaccination further at these times, 
on acanmt of the unsatisfactory rcsiilbi above mentioned, 

ItC'VaocinaLlo]] has not been much praotlsod in these 
States, as the people are moro opposed to it than to the 
primary pro Lection, They have boon long accustom ud to 
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moGulatioDt wMoh no ono would think of repeating, so they are 
utiablo to r^alke Lb^L a. second Yaccumtion oould bo callod for, 
and ii will take a long time to get them over this projodioe^ 
Inspection of vacomation is carried out as much as possible 
during the cold ia&Mum by both the Residency Burgeon and 
the other inspeotors, and the people have quite got over the 
objection of showii^ thedr children when asked tOp m most of 
them now reoogniso the good effects that vaccination has had 
on amail-pox epidemical. 


SANITATION 


JoDHPORE. —A Conservancy system for Jodhpore city was 
attempted in 1875 under two Darogds, but it was not a 
success. It was again reorganised in 1882. However, the 
Residency head-quarters were then at Erinpura, and little was 
done till 1884, when an advance was made and a Municipal 
Committee appointed by Colonel Sir Pratap Singh, with the 
Residency Surgeon as President, to look after the pubUc 
health and the cleaning of the city, to settle disputes, to 
prevent encroachments on the public streets and thoroughfares, 
and transact other municipal business. A Municipal Secretary 
was appointed, a grant of Rs. r 500 per mensem placed at the 
disposal of the Mumcipal Committee, and a staff of sweepers 
engaged; rubbish carts were purchased, and latrines for males 
and females, as an experiment, erected. The system worked 
well, and was steadily extended. In 1885 carts for the 
conveyance of rubbish and filth were in daily use, and the 
city was then described as “ now fairly clean.” 

The Committee made the following bye-laws during the 
same year:— 

1. Respectable citizens to carry lights and go unmolested 
at night. 

2. Camels carrying stones for building purposes to bo 
allowed to enter the city from 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. 

3. Shopkeepers to erect iron shades instead of the grass 
chhappars, as now m use, in front of their shops. 

4. Dundnees to have permission to remove the urine from 
their houses at night according to custom, provided they do 

ill 
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not create a nuisance or cause inconvenience in the neio'h- 

O 

boiu-hood. 

5 . Adulterated sugar found in the possession of confec¬ 
tioners and traders to be confiscated and the owners fined. 

6 . Large slabs and stones not to be allowed to remain on 
the public roads, and all building materials to be removed as 
soon as the buildings or repairs have been completed. 

7 . Halwais having fires outside their shops to be compelled 
to remove the ashes, or to pay the Committee for having 
this done. 

By the end of the next year, six sets of latrines on an 
extensive scale had been opened. These were well kept and 
much appreciated by the people. The night-soil was regularly 
removed to fields some two miles away from the city, on both 
its east and west sides, and there trenched into the soil. Ten 
more latrines were opened in 1887, and the ten conservancy 
carts then in use reinforced by twenty more. In 1888 the 
sets of latrines rose to eighteen, and were used by all classes 
except Srimali Bra hmins . In 1889 their number was raised 
to twenty; and in this year the proposal to have a light 
railway for the more complete removal of refuse was taken 
into consideration. By the end of 1890 two new sets of 
latrines had been add^ to those already in use in the city; 
the Fort had been cleaned, and its drainage put into a better 
sanitary condition. Ten new municipal carts were purchased, 
and the staff of sweepers made up to the present strength! 
ITie light railway has recently been completed; it is working 
very satisfactorily, and has done away with the difficulty, so 
lung experienced, of obtaining buffalo carriage. It also allows 
of the n%ht-soil and debris of the city being carried well 
beyond city limits. The Jodhpore cultivators will not make 
any use of night-soil, as they say it bums up the crops in this 
dry climate. The problem of its disposal has therefore been 
rendered somewhat difficult. It is proposed to use incinerators 
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to consume the rabbish, as soon as they can be provided, and 
this wiU effect a considerable saving in carriage. 

The Conservancy staff is now regularly paid, and the 
Mumcipal Committee, consisting of a secretary and twenty- 
three influential members, presided over by the Residency 
Surgeon, with the City Kotwal as vice-president,, take con¬ 
siderable interest in sanitation. Consequently the progress, 
made during recent years in this direction, has been marked 
and steady. 

For purposes of conservancy, the city and suburbs are 
divided into four circles, and these into two subdivisions each. 
There are one Daroga, three Jamadars, twenty-four sweepers, 
and three buffaloes set apart for each circle. In addition to 
this, a special staff is also kept up for the palace, bungalows 
of oflicials, and other houses outside municipal limits; and 
there is a gang of sweepers and Belddrs employed under a 
Daroga and Jamadar on the trenching grounds, which are 
about five miles from the city. Four Jamadars are employed 
specially to look after the private or “ Birat ” sweepers, and to 
punish them for any neglect or mfiingement of municipal 
rules. 

The principal bazaars and suburbs are daily cleaned by 
mumcipal sweepers; the lanes, enclosures, and private latrines 
by “ Birat sweepers. The city sweepings are removed by 
both municipal and “ Birat sweepers to the nearest public 
latrines, and loaded into waggons to be taken off to the 
trenching grounds. Some of the sweepers use buffalo-car¬ 
riage, others carry the refuse in baskets, as the streets are in 
many places too narrow for carts. 

There are at present thirteen double sets of public latrines 
for males and females within municipal limits, with a total 
ot 701 seats for maJesand 658 for females. Srimali Brahmins 
still hold that it is contrary to their religious views to use 
latrines; so a place has been set apart by the Committee to 
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wbioh they f^ienp rally resort Iot purposes of uaLiite, auil the 
ground w regularly olooncd. 

Xotwitbetaudiug tbe latrine aeoommodation provided in 
oonrament hioaliiies throughout the city ami euburbs, some 
of the [leople, oopcciolly the i^uslikiima BrahuiiaG, aro still 
averse to uaitig them. A oarefui watch baa there fore to be 
kept over sueh peoploy to prevent the infringement of muni' 
cipai rules. 

The excreU from ibe public latrines is removed to tho 
tramway ooUootuig station bi closefl-iip waggons drawn by 
Imft'aloofi, and tbence conveyed to tbo trench itig ground hy a 
stcani'engiTje, when a train Liia been made up from these 
and the ’■ Birat" sweepom' coUeations. 

Tbo "lluai " arrangemont Lj not so ]»erfeot nor ao satis¬ 
factory as it ought to bei but Any other would bo uttfintloil 
with groftt Oiperiiita, which eoxild BOt be buruo by ntuuioLpAl 
funds. 1 boHe " Bimt “ uweeperH afo paid veij little in luimoy 
lot their labours by the o^Tiers or ocotipiora of h{}UHe«. They 
mostly reiiu^ tood from their maaliarR, Some of the well- 
to-do, ho weaver, pay n montlily fwilaiy and give old olet-hoK in 
adilltion. At corLiin seasons &.D sw^cepen* receive smAll tnonoy 
allowancoa. 

The tramway runic round tho eity waLIk in tw^o directionis, 
and emerges firnnj it on the south aitle. A short distanoo from 
tbo Oity wall, through wliich it pELsses, there iH a nliJLihging 
statiiim in tm opan Rpace whoro tho trairiK are made up. BuJliale 
dratt is usec^l up to this staLmci^ ns it virould ondaugor the ajifety 
of Llm [loople to take the engines instile the oiBy. The traniB 
are made up nt tbo cbongihg atation twice a day, and taken 
oil Ui a distance of uttarly five milca, where the refuse is burnt 
and tlie nigbt-snil trenched inio tho ground. On the return 
of the trains the waggona are taken back by buifalues lu 
aidingfi near the public latrinea «> bo redUed. Tbo waggons 
are taken uut from tho lairines in tha early morning and km 
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At night, so aa nuL to disturb ihc oitizazL^. On account of tho 
scarcity uf water for irrigatioi:!^ and the prejudices of the 
petjple, no advantage Lins yet been taken of the trencliUig 
grounds for err^ps* 

In order to prevent rabies, the Munioipolity toko charge 
of stray dogs^ whieb are fed by the townspeople at. a place 
wiibout the city^ where they arc confiiied and the sexes 
aaparated. 

The grant of R>ui 5oo per mensem has recently been 
increaami by the Darbiir to Rs,2ooo^ to meat the mcmesing 
sanitary ro^juirements of i.ha city of Jodhpore, 

The following itre the chief items of oicpenditure:— 

1, Head offlen and Miinidpd ?3ecrct4U7 

3. GEniml tdwtinga . . < , 

Puhlie latrine p . * . . 

4. Ttamwjiy and trenching gwmijda * 

5 . PraffirvatiQii r4 city Umk^ * 

Rubiirlw P H - - . » 

7 + Cotiiiiiivaocj wtirkshnp . . * , 

8^ Ei:ig][y}i i:oaI ..... 

9 . Hepuring public latnuEs and making pana 
TO- 31jifCe]liuieoii3 itam^ .... 

Total 

There is a Darbar graiiL of Rs. 100 per mensem given for the 
sanitation of Pali, an important town forty miles from Jodh^Tore 
on the Jodhporo-Bikaiiir Railway; and tbisj augmented by 
subscripLione from the people, keep^ up a staff of sweepers, 
carts, and animals for the conservancy of tbo tomu ^uie 
of the well-to-tio in other hugs towns in Mar war oontributo 
towards the sanitation of their towns, but village saniLation 
IS mostly backward. However^ In most places greater atten¬ 
tion h now being given to tho proteetion of drinldng-watiBt^ 
and to many other Kaniiiiry preeaiitions than hitherto; and 
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it is hoped that the spread of education among the people 
will have a good effect in this direction. 

The vaccination staff is trained in elementary sanitation, to 
advise the villagers (among whom their ordinary work lies) in 
the protection of the water supply, the prevention of epidemics, 
and other matters connected with public health. The Resi¬ 
dency Surgeon travels a good deal in the district, and points 
out to the officials and headmen sanitary defects which can be 
remedied. 

Sanitation in SmoHi and Jaisalmik is still in a very primi¬ 
tive state. Most of the people resort to the jungle for purposes 
of nature, and there is no well-organised sanitary staff, although 
cleaning-up is done in both capitals. The house-latrines are 
regularly cleaned by “ Birat" sweepers, and the streets receive 
some attention on special occasions. However, the burst of the 
monsoon is too often relied upon to thoroughly clean the 
streets and lanes. In 1891—92 steps were taken to improve 
the sanitary arrangements at Sheoganj, on account of the 
proximity of the Erinpura cantonment, and this town is now 
fairly clean. The sanitary arrangements of Mount Abu and 
Abu Road are under well-organised departments, already 
referred to. 

























DISPENt5ART TOWNS IN STATES 

JODHFOKK vSTATE. 

FAtl. 

Pali, the eoujinfjrcial oap[t4d of MurwAi-, in situated forty milos 
soutii-oAst of Jodbporo^ on tlio inain road hetwoon Ahnicdabad 
luiJ Ajworo; it haa long boon tho cliiof coiumercjid mart of 
Westem HayputaiiEi, Tho principal trail carried on is thivt 
of dyeing i??oollcnp silk, and cotton cioths. Cloth stampkig k 
carried on, and there is eonfiiderabk work in ivory. The town 
k btiili of burnt brioks, no stone being reatlily pmcurable in 
the neighbourhood. It now contains about 20^000 inhabitants, 
hut it had a much greater population at one time, and silk- 
dyeing tt then largely carried on. It has acquired an unen¬ 
viable notoriety as the place of origin of the rat-fever or Indian 
plague of 1S56 (rirf? *'Note on Plague”)* 

In tho civil ware that fomierly rageil in Marwar, the pos¬ 
session of Pali, from the corfiiiiercial cbfiraoter of ita inhabiLaiits, 
was of great importance, and at tho desire of the trading 
cWoa a fortilcalion was i-aised, winch still exkte, although in 
places broken down^ Ak an oTuiMiriam its reputation is of an 
ancient ilate, and politically it k connected with the establish¬ 
ment of tho reigning family of Marwarp A community of 
Brahmins at one timo hold Pali in gnmt from the princes of 
Mandoro, whence comes a nmn crons uluse termed Palliwal 
Brahmins, most of whom follow Tneroanlilo puisuita It was 
at tiie beginning of tho thirteenth century that Siaji, tho 
founder of tho Kathore dynasty, luid son to the Baja of Kanaiij, 
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pn$scd Pali On Liii ntitiim to Uworka from a pilgrimiigo to tho 
Ganges. Tlie Brahmins sent a deputation to osk him to relieve 
theni &om two great enemies to their repoee, namely, bho 
Minas of the AraTallis and the lioim, which woro then very 
numeneia. relieved them from both^ but the oppor* 

tunity to ac<juire Jaml was too good to he lost, and on the 
festival of HoH he put the loiiding Brahniins to death and 
took pussossion of Pali, 

The ohmate ia fairly good; tbe water supply good and 
abundant. Many of tbe people are very wull-tu-do, but 
utuLLrial fovora are somewhat more prevalent than in iho dry 
and sandy paris of Harwar. 

The Pali Dispensary wa« opened in February 1865. In 
1897. 2 1 in-paLieuia and 73^3 out-patients wore treated, and 
447 operations performed in it. 


Jasolk. 

Jasole is a town of about inli!ibii.ants, situated on 

the Luni river, two miles from Balotra Railway Station. Most 
of its people are ongagail in agrienliure. The town is 
naturally well drainetl, as port of it is lowtod on the slopo of a 
hill; the subsoil ia hard, and the wator supply is good and 
abundant- Kher, the ancient capital of Molkni, was situated 
a abort distance from tho site now occupied by Jasolc, and 
there are ruins of another once important toa-n adjacent, viz., 
Nagor. Jasolu rose sm these towns deoayed, jmd it now con¬ 
tains the doKcendants of some of the oarliast Rathoro sei( Ion. 
m this country. Rao Astbrinji ooaquerod this part of Mallani 
shortly after the Rathores aottled at Pali, ami ocoupiod Kher 
and the adjacent oomitry, Tilwara, where the great Mallani 
fair IS annually held, is ^i^ont ton miles from Jawde, up the 
Luni river. This fair lasts a fortnight, anil great sales of 
bullocks, cainels, and horses are effected at it. The water of 
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the Luiii is believed by many to become sweet during the time 
of the fair, for the convenience of the large gathering of 
people which takes place there to do honour to the memory of 
Mallinatb, as well as for purposes of business and pleasure. 
The fair is held at the end of March, and then the bed of the 
Lum is dry, except in a few places where there are brackish 
pools. Abundance of good water can, however, be obtained at 
this season, by digging holes in the bed of the river at Til- 
wara, and during the fair each party has its own well within 
its camp—a very unusual convenience in Marwar; conse¬ 
quently the legend of the sweetening of the water. Epi¬ 
demic disease very rarely breaks out at this fair, both on 
account of the good and abundant supply of water, and of the 
dryness of the surrounding coimtry at the season when the 
fair is held. 

The Jasole Dispensary was opened in 1870; there were 
69 in-patients and 4839 out-patients treated in it in 1897, 
and 289 operations performed. Every year, during the time the 
Mallani fair is being held, a branch dispensary from Jasole is 
opened in Tilwara for the convenience of the people there 
assembled. 


Nagore. 

Nagore, situated on the Jodhpore-Bikanir Railway, about 
ninety miles due north of Jodhpore, is a large, walled, irregu¬ 
larly built city, formerly the capital of the northern portion of 
Marwar, and still containing the fort and palace of the former 
rulers. At least one quarter of the city is now in ruins, pre¬ 
senting a confused mass of fallen houses and of debris, such 
as one might expect to encounter in some city of the dead, 
but scarcely to be seen in a town containing some 20,000 
inhabitants. There are several handsomely carved sandstone 
houses, generally the property of merchants engaged in amass¬ 
ing wealth elsewhere. 
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Various sanguinary encounters have taken place at 
Nagore, Rao Chonda successfully attacked the Imperial 
garrison then located there, in the latter part of the fourteenth 
century. Again, in 1407 a.d., RaoLakhman of Jaisalmir pre¬ 
tended to offer a daughter in marriage to Chonda, and went 
so far as to say, if he suspected aught unfair (there had long 
been a feud between the two families), he would, though con¬ 
trary to custom and his own dignity, send the Bhati princess to 
Nagore. The offer was accepted, and the wedding-party set 
out; but the carriages supposed to convey the bride’s cortege 
contained anned men. Chonda having come out to meet (as 
he thought) his bride, found out his mistake and commenced 
to retreat, but too late. The secreted men rushed out from 
their carriages, and Chonda was killed at the gate of Nagore. 
In A.D. 1561 Nagore was captured by Akbar, but was after¬ 
wards restored by him to the Rathores for services rendered 
by the chief. 

The manufacture of iron and brass pots and pans, locks, 
agricultural implements, camel-saddles, and many articles in 
domestic use, is still carried on in Nagore. There is a brisk 
export trade in these things. 

There is a good and fairly abundant water supply adjacent 
to the town. The chmate is considered good, although the 
extremes of temperature are very great, the heat being 
intense in summer and frost common in winter. 

A dispensary was established at Nagore in July 1874; 
there were 80 in-patients and 5650 out-patients treated in it, 
and 305 operations performed in 1897. 

Didwana. 

The town of Didwana is the head-quarters of the Hakim 
of that district, and a great salt manufacturing centre. It is 
situated 140 miles north-east of Jodhpore, adjacent to a large 
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salt lake, and is a large walled town, said to contain about 
12,000 inhabitants. There are no manufactures of importance 
except salt, which is largely produced for export, and the 
people depend greatly on this industry for their livelihood, 
supplemented by agriculture. The town is surrounded by a 
substantial stone wall, and the houses are well built of stone 
and lime. There are several good wells of sweet water with¬ 
out the walls, and on the south-west side of the town, opposite 
the salt lake, there is a small fresh-water tank, which lasts 
eight or nine months of the year. The town has fairly good 
natural drainage; it is healthy, and comparatively free from 
malarial fever. 

The town dispensary of Didwana was established on the 
1st of January 1884; 3 in-patients and 1608 out-patients 
were treated, and 73 operations performed in it in 1897. 
There has been a N.I.S.R. Department Dispensary at the salt 
settlement since April 1878, and the Hospital Assistant in 
charge works the town dispensary as a branch, his other duties 
being very light. This dispensary is of great advantage to the 
villagers of this remote district, and it is worked at little cost 
to the Marwar Darbar. 

Merta. 

Merta, a walled town of about 8000 inhabitants, is the 
capital of Eastern Marwar. It was foimded by Rao Dooda, 
fourth son of Rao Jodha, and added to by Rao Maldeo, who 
reigned from a.d. 1532 to a.d. i 569, and built the fort, called, 
after him, “ Mai Kot.” Merta has been the scene of many a 
hard fight, and the coimtry around is covered mth stone 
pillars erected to the memory of the gallant who fell in battle. 
It was at Dangarwas, about two miles distant, that, in a.d. 
1790. the Mahrattas, under De Boigne, fought the Rathorcs. 
The great battle took place on the bund of a tank called 
Dangolai, and there is still to be seen a tomb erected to the 
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momory of tv Fr^sndimaiir ^ c^ptflin of infantry, wounded in tlie 
i^rvioe af Malmntja Scindia citi the itth Septensbvr J790, 
who died of his wounds on the 18tb of the swno month, aged 
ftLxty«ouo. Tho insotiption is in FrL^neh, on a whito iimrlde 
slab, still ill a wtato of proEorration. Water is plentiful 
at Merta, thero being nuniorotia tanks all round tho city, atiEl 
wells are Ui abumiMice fc^r irriipiting gardens and fields. 
Merta was at one time a great trade centre, and there oje sLiU 
jimoy fine Etono carved houaca^ now viioant;, although in good 
preservation, which were formerly oceupied by uiorchants 
whoso descendants have settled in Ajinere, Tho di unite Is 
somewhat malanotis arnl unhealthy at certain seasons, especi¬ 
ally after the monsooHi The soil k rich and very prodtiotive, 
and the populadon, now eojiHidi^raldy reduced, are mostly 
engaged in agriculture. Country cloths, blankets, woollen 
mats, earthenware toy^ and vessels are iLe principal lUAnu- 
facturew. There are a hirndsoine mosque Mid some line 
temples in the town; the fert k still well preservoiL 

The Meria dispeDsary was Bstnblislied on tho ist of January 
18S81 In 1897, S7 in-patiento and 6859 eutr^paLiiintB were 
treated, and 32S operations perroruiefl in it. 

There k another diEjicnsary at Merta Rood (an important 
junction on the Jodhporc-Bikanir Railway) for railway em¬ 
ploy^. It was opened on tho I at of January 1897, in wldidi 
year there were 1220 out-patients treated imd 66 operations 
performed^ The site of thia Kattleinent k very free hfoiii 
malaria and healthy, there being an abundant supply of good 
well-water available throughout the yiiar. 

PoHKiUlAN. 

The fort ef thk niqioTtftnt town, the capiul of tho chief 
Thakflj of Marwar, k said to have been constructed by 
liao Ualdoo^ out of nmuiriak brought from Satalmir^ an eld 
town about two jidlsB from Pohkaran, which he distnantled. 
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Sat«ljfiir was Imllt by Sfti.al, tbe oldoat »nn of Kdo JodJisi 
(After whom Jodhpors bi nAmed), on lLo top of a low ridj-o of 
hiilH, Thoro is nothing loft of tho town now, ustcapt the 
rains of an old Jain teuiple and & few old walls. Pobkorau 
is the chief town ttf the Appanage of the premier hardii or 
Thakar of Jtaihporo, who holds the post of Fanlhiin to H.II. 
the Midiamja, which ontitles him to hold the “ morchhal" or 
peiicwk “ chhaori " and to aaoat in the »thawiVss ” or l>ehind the 
Maharaja on an ekphant on all state occaalons. All doen- 
mentfl, being grauta of lands, Tillages, and substantial rank, 
granted by the Dorbar, le^nire the signaturo of this Thakar 
before they become absolute'. liis anceetois come feoiii 
Bhinmdl to Pohkaron in the time of ^lahoraja Abba! Singh. 
The present Thakar of Pofakoran was educated at the Mayo 
tJolI^, Ajtuoro. He is the only Thakar in Marw*ar who keeps 
up a diHpnsary, and his adiiiiniBtration is advanced. The 
town is healthy; the water supply gCFod and abundant; the 
population in about 10,000, a large proprtion of whom is 
engagod in cultivatton. 

The preoent Thakar of Pohkaran opened his diapensary 
on the jst of January there wore 4384 out'patients 

treated in it in 1897, and 327 eperatioiie perfonned. 


Jaijuke. 

Jaiore, the chief town of the Southern PargHnna of the 
■fodhporo State, ia aittmted on the southem border of the vaai 
sandy plain of Morwar, which etretches away for full 300 

niibrs—broken only iKnijasionally by low ranges of rocky hiliii_ 

to the £ndiis on the west and liie Saiiaj on the north. It is a 
platjB of importnnoe, famous in former ogea for the strength of 
its fort and the many long and gallant sieges it withstood, 
defying the Mogul and other inToders. It was built early in 
the Chriatiaij era by the rraiiiunl dynasty, then all-|xiwerful 
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in Wostorn India. Its walls, composed of huge inaases of cut 
Btnne stwmgly comontiHi together by pure lime, remain ui 
perfect prescrvatioiL The fort is about Soo yards in length 
and 400 in width. It crowns a rocky bill of an aiiiiuda of 
isoo feel above the Burrsmnding plain, and oommandB the 
town, whiob hug* tbo northern slope of the hill, on which the 
fort stands out in great inoguifieence. The main entrance of 
the fort lies on the town faoe of the hill, and leads iip a steep 
slippery stone road-way, passing three fliKtinet lines of defence, 
all of considerable strength, and having mounteil guns directed 
iraia the outer face of the fort. A single rampart wall, alaiut 
20 feet La height, capable of supporting artillery, protects the 
fort on the side away from the entrance. This fort is amply 
supplied with sweet water fivun two cicellsDt tanks wdlhin its 
TVdlls, 

JoloFO is eighty ti:illca south of un tho bMiks of n 

small river, tho SokrL The originol name of the t4>wu wus 
JoUunilftrp auid It ’was once the onpital of the Chohou Bajaw, 
Tlio town, Hte the fort, ia well supplied with water, luid being 
aituuted on tho dope of the hillp it is* well dralnod except at 
ono comerj bebiw which It is damp and ffmiaiioua. Tho 
population is about iq^odo^ enguged chiefly in agriculture and 
oiport of groin seeds, cotton, and wool, Tliere are no manu¬ 
factures of iTn[>ort*nuei but t>*mntTy cloth, camel-sad-dJeSp 
eoine iron iiuplomcnta and domestic utensik lire iuMle in the 
town 

The Jalore dispeusary was opened on the 1st of January 
In 1S97, loG in-patients and js6o out-patienta were 
treated^ and 3ofi opefAtions perrormed in it. Vesical calculus 
iR u common ailment m the district, which in other respcls is 
gonerally healthy, and fairly free rmni izialarial feYCrs, except 
aftor the monBuon season. 
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Bilara. 

Bilara, a walled town, is situated about forty-five miles east 
of Jodhpore city, near Banganga river. It is the headquarters 
of the district, and also of the Dewan Sahib, the spiritual head 
of the Sirvi community. Here he has his palace and some of 
his gods, and the magnificence of his court, as well as the 
money he brings to the town, adds greatly to its importance. 
There are several depressions adjacent to Bilara, and there was 
formerly considerable trade in salt in this town; but the 
manufacture has been stopped, so the 13,000 inhabitants are 
now mostly engaged in ordinary trade and agriculture. The 
soil is productive and water plentiful in the district, which 
produces wheat, cotton, and seeds m abundance. The Limi 
river has had a dam thrown across it (by Mr. Home) where it 
passes through low hills about four miles from Bilara, and this 
has produced one of the finest artificial lakes in Rajputana. 
The town of Bilara is low-lying and at times water-logged. 
There is much irrigation about, and in consequence malarial 
fevers and spleen diseases are common; but the people are well 
fed and prosperous, which enables them to withstand the 
malarial influences. 

The Bilara dispensary was opened in March 1890; there 
were 78 in-patients and 4056 out-patients treated, and 270 
operations performed in it in 1897. 


Nawa. 

Nawa, the capital of the district and headquarters of the 
Hakim, is a walled town situated on the Sambhar lake, 140 
miles north-east of Jodhpore. It is intimately connected with 
the salt trade of Sambhar, and has a population of 5126, many 
of whom are traders and bankers. The town is badly drained, and 
at certain seasons of the year outlying portions of it are flooded 
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with brfiDldsh Wfttor from thtj wait bke» Tb^re iif« some good 
wells in ami abjut tho town, and it b on tho whole fjurly 
hwilthy, probably owing to tho saiubiiouH breCEca from 
Saxubhar i^nlt lake. There aro no uianufaettueB of any ini- 
portanoe oarriecl on in thia towii, and niont of the peojde 
depeml on tho saltworks for ji Uvtalihooii, This town has had 
a railway station fur a long thiie, for tho itijjort of salt, which 
is large* and the Jodhpors-Bibaiiir Railway joins the Rajputana- 
Malwa Railway autaido tho town. 

A dispensary was opMitnl at Nawa in 189^5 thero were 47 
in-patients and 4791 out-patienta treated in it in 1897, and 
346 operations were i}errijriiied. 


Jaswantpuba, 

Jaaw'nn.tpiira (formerly Xiohiana)iB a small town at the foot 
of the Lohiana hUlt a detached portion of the Aravalbs^ west of 
Mount Abu^ and rising to a heS^^ht of nearly 4000 feet aboTo 
jB«a-lavflL The site of the towm is rocky and fairly drained, 
but the adjacent ravinci* and parts of the hill are densely 
wooded. There is a good and abundant water supply from 
wells fed hy a aiiiall s^treani adjacent NeveJtheleaa the in¬ 
habitants. rminbering about 4000* ftufler a goCMi deal froni iiuda- 
rial fevers and spleen diseases, on accoiitit of the proximity 
of tho tfiwri to the hill AtuKtnLa and malarial jaundice are not 
uneommon. The bouses are moaiily substantially buUt of 
bricks with tUed rcofe, and as the town is uowp it lu^^ wide 
streets reg^ilarly laid out,^ and better ventilation than some of 
the older villages. Tho old town w™ dcatrcycfl il few yearii 
ago on account of the predator}^ habits of the Thakar and his 
Bhil following. The naw town built in its Btead m aitimted a 
little farther away from the hill, to ronder escape froiii it 
difficult. Tho people of the diHLriot. are: principLiUy a wild 
variety of Rajputs and hill Bhils. They have only lately taknn 
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to ugTicultur^j iMkd woiJd still prefer to live by brigan d aa 
they have done for gcncmtiiinjj. 

TJiey are hurdy raoe, fond of st.TOjj|> ilrink and dniga, 
and have no great nood of a dispensary p This however, 
usoful tAi the mmy fiettleiii who have bean aLLrauted to the 
pUce sinoo the eauvblisihiuoiit of law and order, and to tho largo 
police forw quartered there in tbeir interests, 

A disponsary wa« established In tba town in November 
1S91; there wore 39 Ln-paiienbi and 3183 out-patients treateih 
and 2 $6 operations perfonu^ in it ui 1S97. 


Balmeb, 

Balnier^ the present capita] of Mcdlani and ilie hoad- 
quarters of the Hakim of tho district^ wiis founded by Bara 
Rao in the thirtoonth oentury. IL is a substantially built 
town on tho aide of a rooky hill, about sbety mihi^ from Jasole, 
on tbe PacbbhadrS'Umarkoto Railway; it contains about 6 odo 
bojiIh. is well drjuned uu aeoount of its position on the liillj 
and Tory healtliy^ The RathoreSj long settled herOp arc so 
prolific that some of the best fajiiilie!i$ haTO diTided ivnd Hub- 
divided their landa till many of the doscondanb^ uf Mallinath 
new hold ancestral ostates of little more than " throe acres and 
a cow.” TheBiimer RiypuiK jire of fino physique anil featnieis, 
and are gocni horsemen. They are little given to excess in 
wine and epium, and they live a great ded in tho open air, 
which has no doubt helped to keep them well grown and healthy. 

There aro ouo uionufactnrea of any impertanoo cEirried on 
in Molioni Cattle ojui honso brooding is the mcjst profitable 
induairyt except on tho brinks of the Luni rivor^ where wheat 
i» grown in abundance. 

A dispenwy was opened on tho 2 ^ni of May 1893 ; there 
were 12 in-patieuts and 2529 out-patients treated, and igo 
operations performtK] in it in 1897. 
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Th« riuiiK of jui tiucient fort orown a hill above the town, 
whioh WftE of use tia a refuge long ago. 

Phalodi, the hoadq^Uftrtors of the Hakim of the district, 
is a large Mid flourishing town of about 12,000 mhabitante, 
situated cightj wiles north and a little east of Jodhpore, 
This luwn at one Lime bolcngcd to Jaisalmir, and afterwards 
to Bikanir, before it eaiiie into the baiida of the Marwnr Kaj. 
It haa a good water supply, is well drained and very healthy. 
Nfoet of the hnnsee are substantially built of stono and mortar, 
and some of them have beautifully carved aandstouo fronts. 
There ht a fart of considerablo strength, with well preserved 
battletnenta, in the centre of the town, It wua built by Rao 
Hiuiiira Nirawat, groat-grondsou of Rao Svga, There ie a 
house atill in the furl called by Haiuiia's nanio. The fort 
was added to by Rao Maldeo, who succeeded t» the ijaddi of 
Marwnr in a.D. i und it is now in good order, having been 
recently repaired. Many of the Baniaa of this town are very 
enterprising, and trade beyond iho borders of India, bringiiig 
hack much wealth to the town. Most of the women and 
children of Phalodi are unusually f«r and good-looking. They 
dress well, and present a proMpuroua appearance. 

There is a salt iiijirsh eight wiles from Phalcdi, whore large 
quantities of salt were foruiorly manufactured and exported; 
but the export trade boa been dist:iintinue<1, and little salt is 
now coUectod. 

There ata no luanufaoturcs of importance carried on in 
this town, only a Uttlc work in camels' hair, wool, loathsr, aiid 
uiotal vessels. 

A diapiutary was opcuod in Phalcxii tn HepUnnber 1894, 
and before this there was a sjili dispensary at the saltworks. 

In 1897 there were 24 iu'patients and 4431 oiiL-patjsnts 
treated, and 39S eperations perfoniuHi in the town dispensary. 
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Bali, 

Biili, LI towiiK th^ capital of tlac Bali district in 

Gfwlwar^ is the headquarter of the Hakiio, and ia aiLuatt^d 
about eighty miles suiiLh-cmst of Jodhpor^, near fcho AraTalli 
range of hil]»; its population Is about 6000, The district ia 
Tory fertile, and many of the mliabitants are oiigsgeil m the 
cotton and grain tnules- The town is fairly drained; it has 
a good water supply, and is healthy. The houses arc nioatly 
substantial brick buildinga with tiled roolHt and the people 
are generally well-tn-do. There are line temples, bcautifidly 
oarved, at the foot of the Aravalli range, not far from the 
town, to which many pilgrinia resort-, Thtiy are flcdicatecl to 
Rampuri, and are aha lost unrivalled in carved figures 

A dispensary was established in this town in iMiu-ck 1S96. 
It has been well attended during tlic short time it has been 
opened, and promises to be- of groat service, both to the ponplc 
of the UJwn and tho surrounding country. 

In [ 397 , 17 hi-patients and 4166 out-patients were treated^ 
ami 318 operations perform in il. 

Bmatkl 

Bbatki is a very small vilh^e near the Rann of Kutch, on 
the Jtouth-wcfitom border of Marwiu j thu distriot Ie marshy 
and very malarious in many parte, as tho Luni river ovornina 
the country at thla plactit during the mnnsooDi There are 
many imlt marshes hero, and forjuerly salt waa exported from 
this pan of the country- but this is now proliibitodp and 
there is a salt revenue pjst hero to proTont the manufacture 
of the article for export. 

A dispeuaiiry wnoi opened at Bhatki for tho use of the 
diatrietr in February 1897, and there has beun a f^lt ^lis- 
pensary for the um of the people of the Department 
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Lbcre u tUmh One bispitii] i^istant tiikes charge 
of both, and a sm(d\ looid allowanoo from Lbo Murwar 
Darbar m addition to his Government pay for modioat cltargo 
of tius anil dupitrtiiient. 

In i8g7 tlioro wero i6o in patients end 397 out-patienta 
tr^iateds and 53 ojioratiiio^ pi^rfonii^d in tlm dbiriet dispensary. 
Tlie population is too sperso to givo a large atLondanca at 
the dispensary. 

SOJAT, 

Snjat is a walJod town of about 13^000 m-habiUiuta^ forty- 
dve miios south-east of rludhporop and sU miles, from the 
Kujputiuia-MuJwa Railway Station, knywn a» SojaL Hoad. 
The Burrounding country is produetive, and there is eonsider- 
ablc trade in the Lcjwh^ wlueb ia hoalihy imil naturally w'cU 
dniini^iL Tlu^ boiisths are of stone and mortar, jjubstaiiti&lly 
built and well roofccL The handiemfUi are the manufaoture 
of saddles^ swordti^ iliiggere, knivos, soisaors^ and razors; tliHre 
is also trsub in cotton, wool, grain^ and dings. The town is 
very old, and was oneu dHjMumlated j it suffered stsveroly firoin 
plxigue in 1836. when it was infected by hundreda of rofugeea 
frorii Pali after the outbreak of tlm Pali plague thi^tro. 

A dispensary wiks opened in this town in September iSp/i 
and many pwple have already taken adviintHge of this, 
Although the Sojat Balds. HnkiiriB. and ceuoherB are far famtMl 
for their great suecesB in the healing art. These oouehets 
travel all over Rajputana, Central India, Kathiawar* Sindh, 
and other parts, to perfonn operations for cataract, with in- 
atruments oi the rmlest inanufactiire. They ojierAto in tha 
liuies and HtreetK under moat at I verse circumstances; still they 
have some snooess In couching, tdthough they dEd«trny nuiiilHtrs 
of eyes w'hieh mighL he siwad under Antiseptic precautions. 
Many of the people have ab&ulute faith in their akHh ajal pay 
them considBrafale Icca for performing opt^nitinns w'hieh they 
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could hftvc properly done free of cbarge at tlie dinpeiuiHrieEt! 
Such IS thci force of h&bit imiJ the dinmclizuitiort tO' olinngo 
among the people of this country. In [S97, 5 in-patients 
and ouL-|iJititjiitB were treated, and 43 operationfl poFlonnod 
in the dispensary. 

SuzRGjOtn. 

Shergarh was long held in jajiri by Deorajot Rajputs, htit 
it is now kJuiha, and the hoadquaxters of a Hakim- Its 
original name was Serrs, called after a well sunk by Soroori, 
a maid-servant of one of these Bajputs. 

Sheigarh is situated forty-six miles nurth-weat of Jodhpore; 
it contams 275 housea, of which 40 belong to Mahajana and 
ISO to cultivators, principally Rajputs. 

There is a good well in the towiij which is worked by 
bullocks f it is alamt 150 feat deep. 

The sol] is dry and sandy, tmd sandhilla, known os “tibas/* 
surround tho towu. 

There are two temples in the town, one of whioh has 
only rocontly been built, and the now dkpcnsaiy^ receutly 
opened is the most imposing feature of the phwje, as most of 
the people live In huts, 

DEStJRf. 

Desuri m a walled town situated abotit six teen miles to 
the ooBt of Bali in Gedwar, at the foot of a hill of the some 
name. It wna at a very oorly period b the poKsession of 
Baurcoha Chohdne, who woro expelled by Soliinkhi Riyputs. 
The latter ultimately becuiue the Jngirdoxs of the Rana of 
Meywor, and the ancient buildings, seme of wliiidi still exist, 
are said to have been erected by these Solonkhi Bajputs. 
This village ^vnw conhecated and made khnlisa in t^mhnt, 
1927 {A.D. iSyi)' praviouB to whioh it wns held by the 
Thakar of Rupnagar. It is now tho headquurtfirs of a small 
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Hakuniat which was lately established there, owning to the 
predatory habits of the Minas of the surrounding coxmtry. 

Its population is about 4000, consisting chiefly of Mahajans, 
Sirvis, Srimali Brahmins, Bhils, and Minas, mostly cultivators. 

The soil is rich clay, but it is hard and requires copious 
rains; the well-water is sweet. 

The natural drainage of this town is fairly good and the 
people are generally healthy. 

A small river passes the town and feeds a number of wells 
used for irrigation. 

Desuri was the favourite Shikargah of the late Maharaja. 
It has a small fortress on a hill above the town, a garden, and 
a bungalow, sometimes occupied in the shooting season. 

A dispensary is shortly to be opened there. 


BRITISH INSTITUTIONS IN MARWAR STATE. 

Western Rajputana States Residency Hospital. 

It is the oldest institution, having been established in 1840. 
(For further particulars vide “ Hospitals and Dispensaries at 
Jodhpore.”) 


N.I.S.R. Pachbhadra Dispensary. 

Pachbhadra is a flourishing town on the Jodhpore-Bikanir 
Railway, about sixty miles south-west of Jodhpore city. Its 
population is about 8000, and there is considerable trade 
carried on in it on account of its proximity to the salt tract. 
A dispensary was opened at the salt station in January 1879, 
for the use of the officials and employes there, and arrange¬ 
ments have since been made to allow the hospital assistant in 
charge to treat any villagers who apply for medical aid. In 
1897 there were 1434 out-patients and 67 in-patients treated, 
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and 79 operations performed in it. There is a Grovemment 
observatory at this station, in charge of the hospital assistant. 
It is one of the hottest stations in India. The fresh-water 
supply fails nearly every summer, and water has then to be 
carried by trams from a distance of ten or twelve miles. 


N.I.S.R. Bhatki Dispensary. 

The salt dispensary at Bhatki was opened on the ist of 
April 1891. There were 55 indoor and 269 outdoor patients 
treated, and 7 operations performed in it in 1897. (For further 
particulars vide “ Dispensary Towns in Marwar State.”) 


N.I.S.R. Didwana Dispensary. 

The Didwana salt dispensary was opened on the ist of 
April 1878. There were 41 indoor and 582 outdoor patients 
treated, and 23 operations performed in it in 1897. (For further 
particulars vide “ Dispensary Towns in Marwar State,”) 

SIROHI. 

Sheoganj.— Sheoganj (besides the capital) is the only dis- 
pensiiry town of the Sirohi State, and it is situated outside the 
Erinpura cantonments. It was founded by Sheo Singh in 
1854, and has a population of about 5000. There is con¬ 
siderable trade in this town on account of its proximity to 
Erinpura cantonment. The natural drainage of the town is fairly 
good, and there is a good and abundant supply of well-water. 
The houses are mostly brick built with tiled roofs; the prin¬ 
cipal streets are wide, with rows of well-grown nim {Melia 
indica) trees running from end to end; but there is no archi¬ 
tectural beauty in the town, the houses being mostly only 
substantial brick buildings of the plainest design. 
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A dispeosAi^ WAS opened in ShcDgimj in 1893, in siicli 
A house os cuuld Iw obimnod [ luit a now dispoDsary building 
has now heon completed which will give good accommodation 
for in-patients, and on iiuprovtHl oiit-pationt department ia bIeo 
aitachetl In *@97, 1903 out-patients wore trsaiod and 32 
operations perform gcL Most of the impurtont operations are 
perfonnod in Krinpurn cantonment by tho lucdioal offiocr and 
subordinates of tho Erinpura Irregular Force, 


JAILS 


JODRFORE. - BbfOlD 1 874* pHsO^lUifa at JollhpOTQ wcro BX- 

ctiedingl; bfldly occsoiDiaodatcd. Tiia jail was a part of th® 
Kotwaii, ainxated in the ceutre of the city, the Hpaoe tJlowed 
to BHch prisoner being about enough to allow him to lie dui^. 
Little light or fra«h air found udiiiiflsion into the reeking yord, 
in which generally over 300 men wore huddled together, and 
there was no nrraugeinent for washing, coeking, or conservancy. 
In fact, nothing more dresidful could bo coneaiveth tho 
whale WAS an opprolirium to the State. In i S74 ail this was 
oomplotcly rornaclied. The Political Agent brought thu matter 
to the notice of His Highness the Maharaja, who at once 
agreed to the uonstruotton of a now prison, tho neceaaity for 
which lie saw. A laiga octagonal building, which had been 
erected for stables, was obosen, standing Eome 1000 yards 
outside the Snjat gate of the city. By running up partition-' 
w.aliH from tho angles of tho octagon to meet a coutral ring, 
wards were ebtained. and a centrsl tower and passage were 
coiistmoted at tbo juncLion. Of the eight wards, seven were 
occupied, the other was fitted with a gate and porch far the 
entrance to the prison. Each di-visien consist^ of a largo 
open yard with a series of deep sheds or roofed-in arcades m 
which the prisoners slept; these ibnnitories wore 118 feet long 
by iSJ feet vrido,and feet high. Cook-houses and latrines were 
pruvided in tho enolosuros, and, later, a supply of water was 
procured from a well atiuk outside the jatl walla for drinking 
and washing purposes. In 1884 the refuse water from the 

jail was utilised for a gardeu at a short dietanee from the 

w 
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prison^ and from so mo eoiintry vogetiibles woro obtainod 

for tho priBoners; Bathing piatfaniiK ware built in oach on- 
doaiiro a short time oftcrward^p and the night-chain, which 
Tyafl run through the top ring of tho fetters of each prisoner, 
tying the entire popniation of each dormitory UigcOier, wiks 
alH>lh<hed in This wjis a marked advance m jiul man^ 

pgement, and it wafi followed by the fommtion of a liospitol 
and a separate ward for female prisonors. An experienced 
Daroga fi»m Allahabad Jail was retaintjd, ^ the next step 
forward, to introduce discipline and Lndustrie^ amongsi. the 
oonvicU^j who wero now fetl on regular ratioDs at the erpense 
of the Darbcir^ md some of whom wero at first employee] in 
luaking a new road round the city. Medical aid wt^ afforded 
from the Second Branch Diispon^ary; 457 Jail patients were 
treated in the first year, the rriortalLty being 65 per wiUe, 
which wiiH an hnproveTnent on previous jcaiTw IIiIm adap¬ 
ted jail Tvas In use as the State prison for about fifteen 
yeara, when it Uecanie m overcrowded and unhealthy that it 
had to be abandoned, and a new one built on modem hjpeme 
principles, which now alfordH greater ami butter acccuiiinoiia- 
tion- By 1893 barracks for a large now jail had been con¬ 
structed, but several subsidiary bulldmgi^ were still required 
before they ct^mld \m occupied There had been overcrowding 
throughout the year in the old jail- the death-ratu was 62.46 
par 1000. Dysentery, diarrhcpa, aiul lung disaaBcs were bq pre- 
vakrtt that it was imperative to get the prisoners out of it 
soon as poBsible, The new jail waii takou into occupation 
in March 1H94, and the health of the piTSonets soon show^ed 
unproveriieut. i L was described then by a IctcaJ authority m 
one of the finest jaib in Rajjii]t4ijia. well situated, well con¬ 
st rsicmd, and abla to accommodate 1000 prisoners. Tlie lnw- 
pital was Hi that time atill outsitle tliir mmn iirifion wall, but it 
is now- inol tided Pipe water from Balsaiuond reserviJir 
laid on to all soetlona of the jaib t^ud an iinprtyvcd Jail garden 


JAILS 


f«J3 

wan fitortcd. The resuli of iho traosfar to this jail, as well as 
of the improved water supply, was a material iniproTemont in 
the health of tlie prisoneia; Uto death-rate fel] ftom 43.35 
1893 to 30,04 per milie in 1894. The provision of secom- 
modatioD for prisotiere appeared to be anipla when the Jail 
wae built. The jail population has, howeveij been rapidly 
mcroaaing; in 1894 ]i averaged 765.57 pr dioni; in 1895 it 
row from 794,70 in January to 849.33 m December, averojg- 
ing 814.10 for the year; and in rS96 the average daily 
strength in the fijut quarter was 358,38; m the second, 
934-04. oiid for tho third quarter, 1013.44. Additional 
aoooiiiujoilBtion was then asked for to provide (i) a ward for 
under^trial prisoners ; (3) a ward for femalo prisoners, with an 
hospital attached; (3) cook-rooms; and (4) store-rooms. In 
the meantime, the exoesmvo population of the new jail was 
nocoimnodsLed in the old jail. In 1897, the Jubilee, the 
birthday of the Queen Empress, and the birthday of His 
Highness the lilahan^a had all been token advantage of to 
reduce ibe jaU population. Still it oontinues to bo excessive, 
and more aecommralation must now be provided. 

Tho Malliini prisonora were confined in a jail at Jaaole till 
1895, when, on the recommendation of the Boaidency Surgeon, 
they wore removed to the new Jail at Jodhpore, This jail wJ 
badly planned, iH-ventilaied, and incapable of accommodating 
more than lialf the priaonota UHUally conliued in it. So 
its abolition has been an undoubted advantage to tho prisoners 
of that district. 

A table is given showing average strength of prisoners 
aiimiBsions into hospital, deaths, Ac,, for the thirteen veara' 
1885-97. 
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Statement ef iuiQ KoeinM^ 

in Joffhpore Jmt, /tinn 


Ycnn. 

AfuJrq^ 

SOVEIJ^. 

Adma- 

eiJba Itihj 
Enp^tai 

Admt#' 

ifio-iu ptT 
Main n| 

AVvnuFt 

DmJlj 

nAck. 

nntlu. 

irnaht 

SftrMiOM 

«f 

SlT«D«ttL 

arjTinrfci- 

iS 35 . . 

tSSd . . 

463.3a 

667 

I 4 J 9 , 6 i 

90 JC\i 

16 

34-53 


46733 

7 S 3 

15*5^03, 

31 .A 7 

7 

14.97 


my , . 
isis . ^ 

533«7 

791 

1483.851 

a44li 


44.38 

... 

503 - 9 t 

To&oa 

77a 

13*1-54 1 


7 

ri.rS 

.jj 



9S1.63. 

16.70 

!l 

26.83 

.X. 

iS^ . i 

74 JJ 5 

67a 


<5 17 

24.ia 

■k4l 

]B9X . . 


1035 

[137,69 

1 2a87 

35 

41-69 

b: 2.46 

4 M 5 

-*n 

jS^a , . 
1803 . . 

stS 

EOJ:£ 

ZO6S 

[171.99 

X 386 l [9 

33.57 

11 

111 diolarviii 

18^ * . 

765-37 

7^6 

974 - 44 : 

21.79 

u 

30,04 

... 

ia^ 5 . . 

S14.10 


j 29 . 3 a 

14.21 

4+22 

k.. 

iS^ . . 

957 -32 

4^4 

48-47* 

1^54 

*s 

26.11 

... 

t ^7 - - 


530 

583-35 

* 53 * 

IP 



Tf:ii&t . 

953 [.dS 

9461 

i 369 S 4 ifi 

i$OMo 

jao 

.W5-3S 

.... 

Aver^ 


72777 

105347 1 

1^29 

43-08 

3^41 

Ik.. 


CarpctSv domes, popiar^ bknkeU, and cjiUt* 

are mjule in the j»ih and tbo Marwar printing-pro^ and ioo 
moohino are worfcod by priaoner?i. 

The uiiiiines. f(>mierly oonfined in the jailp ore now treated 
in a lunaUc asylum eot opott for them»ekes^ and thU k an 
adYanco of mucli imporuniue. 

SmuML- -The Sirohi jail is a new buiidiiig, constnietsti on 
modem hygicnio prinidpleiSp and capable of acooiinnodattng 
300 prtftunfics. It 18 located on a boaJthy Trell away fern 
the town. It k w&ll suppLieft with waterf and has a good 
vegetable garden aitachodi, 

A table 18 given showing avarago strength of prisoners^ 
admissions into hospital, dyaths, for tba tliirtean years 
iSSS-OT- 

The Sirohi prisoners were formerly conhnod in an old and 
ill-ventilated stable under the fort, so the now jail is a marked 
unprovernent. 
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Stal^tisufrii v/Strength, AdmurionM inh Rorpiial, Iteot/u, 
in Sirdii J<al,/nim tSSs-yj. 


li'urt. 

BfmtytlL 

AilfiiLi- 
riacti En|n 

1 _ 

AillEnEf- 
4 inni n#T 

GlAUiKtli; 

MldL 

1 

1 Ihmilii 

per JViOi 

of 

jaLhnEUL 

HkTnirki. 

1 1 BB 5 . , 
18 S 0 . . 
1887 , . 
jm. . 
lASi) . , 

. . 

1891 ^ , 
1^2 . . 

*sm ■ . 
jSvs . . 

' tsw * ■ 

47^55 

6 t .99 

63.62 

77 -t* 

117^33 

127.50 

iSi^S 

ta^SS 

1 

192 

190 

3 SI 

m 

215 

m 

111 1 
S 3 

awr.je 

3097.27 

39^,48 

3149.10 

1 S 1 S- 5 S 

1074 - 51 , 

1 t 74.11 

1244 JB 

9 ^ 4 -:^ 

^ 09.36 

649 

S-^z 

r -41 

6 ,^^| 

12.39 

8.61 

^,17 

9 ^ 

iLio 

1 

; ^ — *i- j 

^ 38.61 
10171 

i^ 7 S 

£ 4,22 

59-96 

1 

Total . 


3493 : 

19211.30 < 

116.99 

4 ^ 

3 B 4.85 

- . 

A vnr*gi* 

P 5-50 1 

1 

i^?- 79 j 

9.00 

JIS 

39.60 



Jaisalhik,.— All the pmoners of tho State are oonlinod at 
the onpitaL The building oocupied by tho prisoner was not 
originally built for a prison, but it has been adapted from 
til no to time, and is now fairly comforLablo, well Tentilatod, 
and well kept, It is in tho form iif a quadrangle, with tho 
donnitories along two sides; there isaeonalrierublo open 9pui» 
between them and the fort wall, which fonna another Isjundaiy, 
it IK a great improvement on the cells in the basement of the 
fort which w'ere formerly sot apart for (friiuinals. 

A table is given showing average strength of prisoners, 
admissions into hospital, deaths, &c., for the four yeara 1694-07. 

The insanes have been removed from this jail, and a 
lunatic asylum iimviiloil outside, which affords superior accom- 
niodatiun for these helpless creatures. 


u 
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Stattmmf of Sirengih, AdntUMoiiJt into Sotpital, Deathtt 
m Jaita^iir JwT, /ran i3g+-97. 


i 

ViLum 

i 

1 

AtttTBC 

Adnabi- 1 

liuni itabQ' 
i Boffjiltid. 

AdmliH 

tUmpff' 

Miiltoi 

PlTfamlt. 

Da Ilf 
BkiL 


D««llu 
l»r Jfillr 

of 

$miuctfa. 


iS^ . . 

:i|l: : 

1B97 . . 

46-13 

1 3^44 

4A.It 
41.11 

JS& 

195 

MS 

59 

33 fi 7 ->S 

59 t 9-»5 

444 SSS» 

1435.17 

i 7 '^ 
a.j6 
; s.cs 

■ l« 

I 

■J 

::: 

65+06 



1IS6.49 

6JS 



1 ^ 

i$o 6 

.... 1 

Avmifegft 

41.61 

lii-TS 

37gi.ot 

6,sS 


16.16 

... 
































INSANES 


JoDRpoRE.' — Tile aiiioiint of iufiRiiity itt Arnrwar is sniail ; 
uissnus, aocordiiig^ to the census of i Bg t, munbering only B36 
(534 males anii 303 fenudes), or .0003 of tbo entire pr>pula- 
tion. Female lunatics nne 36,12 per ceut of all lunatics in 
Msrwar, Tha number 0/ inssoes in Perganas rangeil from 
I in S70 in Bilora Paigaus to i in 24.000 lu the Jodhporc 
Paignun, By castes iaannos were foutid as follo\VTi:—- 


Jits. 

. fi5 

- 49 



S 3 

■ S® 


BraLmin^ 

. 78 

. 30 


lUjputR . 


^ S5 

?E 

MuAaulmAiiJi , 

. 6j 

- 4S 

27 

Kuzubiini 4 

■ 49 

- 33 

[6 

BMhv . 


30 

5 

Bhih 

. 33 

^7 

S 

CMkats . 

* 3* 

. iS 


CLiAraiiij . 

. 16 


7 

Qtbor casten . 

. 301 

. 1 S 6 

US 


Tbo census disclosed no insanity among Giyaw, Clitiipna. 
and Kbtltis. The forms of losimity most hcquenlly met with 
appear to bo mania, tiielanohoUn, and dtimontia. Idiocy does 
not very frequently present itself. The prodiapostng oausoE of 
insanity are said to he lUHinly drugs am! seiiial cxcesa, and 
probably also hiumcial diffioultica. 

As regards treatment, insanity being looked upon by the 
upper classes as dotiimcntal to the family name and matn- 
montal prospects, their insanes ar© often kept quite secluded. 
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siridp wh«n necesanry, under rostramt; butp on tho whole, thoy 
nro kindly trcditefL Anioug the lower chiawea tho iriaanos are 
funnel ehiefly aTiiongstheggius, mendicants, and ^S£dhus, addicted 
to drugSp particularly hemp. If imti n public nulaatice, Emeh 
persoDfi are left aluTio to Hubsist on the charity of their fnenda 
or of the public, imd arc not iU treated) but if they pruvo 
a nukanee, they fire plaeod under neatraintr and detained in 
fjiiartera apecially prepared for thorn in the old jail biilldhifj. 
Part of this building haa ruccntly been changed^ and adapted 
fur a huoatk Btfsyliuu, with inolo and fomalo warders appomted 
to admirustcr to the wantfi of Lh^ ininateE, The expenses of 
these lutiaticH airu defrayed by tho State, and they are inade aa 
oouifortable as po^iblo. 

Smotn.—There are but few insemee in Sirohi State, oml for 
hnaucial rea 5 r>ns dangerous lunatics have hitherto boon con- 
fined a separate eoiupfiTtujBnt in the jalL A now limatio 
asyluTfs, mth accommcdAtion for male and kmak insanesjs now 
about to bo built, and the Jail will €easo to bo used for them. 
Hannless msEines are goncraHy taken charge of by their rek- 
tioiis, but Boino aro allowed to go about and depend on the 
oharity of the people; they aro mostly kindly treated. 

Tho insjkiios, according to the eenHUK of 1891^ uiimhor 
only 85 (50 males and 3 5 fomales)^ or *0004 of the entire 
populfttion. 


Ey castes insancs were found a.H follows: — 


Ikii . 


mitM. 

I 

Thakar 


^ 4 

Mina . 


+ 

Gmaia 


A 1 

Brulimin 


« X 

Cliania 

+ 


BMt ^ 


I 

Mahojiui 


ro 

Scaar 


- 3 
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Lohar 
Khdti 
Darzi . 

Kabari 
Teli . 

Kumbar 
Chamar 
Sil^wat 
Unspecified. 

Total 


3 Iales. Females. 

2 I 
2 

... 2 

2 

3 2 

5 4 

1 2 

2 

12 13 

50 35 


Jaisalmib.— There are few insanes in this State, and they 
are generally taken charge of by their relations, or allowed to 
beg about the bazaars. A new building, with acconunodation 
for both males and females, has now been completed, and 
insanes found wandering about the streets will, in future, be 
confined in it, and humanely treated. Insanes, according to 
the census of 1891, numbered only 44 in the whole State, 
(33 males and ii females), or .0004 of the entire population. 
By castes insanes were found as follows:— 



Males. 

Females. 

Rajputs 

. 6 

2 

Brahmins . 

4 


Mahajans . 

2 

2 

Unspecified. 

. 21 

7 


Total 


• 33 


II 







METEOROLOGY 


Theke are three meteorological observatories in these States, 
viz., one at Mount Abu, one at Pachbhadra, and one at Jodh- 
pore. The two former are maintained by the Government of 
India, the latter by the Jodhpore Durbar. 

The observatory at Jodhpore was established on the loth 
October 1896, and since that time regular observations have 
been recorded. It is situated in an open plain, 788 feet above 
sea-level, and is connected with the Jaswant College. 

The wind blows almost persistently from north-east from 
the month of November to February, but is variable during the 
months of March and April; while a regular south-west wind 
prevails, as a rule, from May to October. Most violent hot 
winds blow in the months of May and June. Dust and 
thunderstorms are frequent during May, June, and July. The 
highest wind velocity in the year 1897 in twenty-four hours 
was 296.8, while the lowest was 20.7 miles in the same 
time. 

The barometric pressure, since the establishment of the 
observatory, has ranged between 29.546 inches and 28.776 
inches. 

The hottest period is from the middle of May to the 
middle of June, and the coldest month is January. 

In 1897 rain fell in the months of June, July, August, 

September, and October, giving a total of 15.64 inches of rain 

for the year; while in 1898 it rained in the months of June, 

July, September, and December, giving only a total of 9.15 

inches. The country is very subject to a capricious rainfall 
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All the Parganas of Marwar are now supplied with rain- 
gauges, and returns regularly submitted to the Secretariat 
Office of the Musahib Ala. 

In Jaisalmir State there are also rain-gauges in some 
Parganas, but the returns appear to have been very care¬ 
lessly kept. 

Weather records are kept at Erinpura, which is adjacent 
to Sirohi, and the rainfall recorded there may be taken for the 
Sirohi State. 

The following tables show daily readings of the maximum 
and minimum dry thermometers and the dry and wet bulbs 
from loth October 1896 to 30th November 1898 at Jodhpore. 
Daily readings of the solar and grass radiation thermometers 
from 14th October 1896 to the end of the year 1898 at 
Jodhpore. Daily readings of the barometric pressure from 
loth October 1896 to 30th November 1898 at Jodhpore. 

Seven tables showing the amount of rainfall registered in 
twenty-three Parganas of Manvar for the years 1891-97, and 
a table showing rainfall of Jodhpore city for the twelve years 
1887-98. 

Five tables showing the amount of rainfall registered in 
three Parganas of Jaisalmir for the years 1895-97, and two 
Parganas for 1894-97—the only records available. 

Statements showing rainfall, barometer, mean temperature, 
and wind direction for the ten years 1889-98 at Mount Abu. 

A statement showing mean temperature and rainfall for 
the ten years 1888-97 at Erinpura. 

Statements showing rainfall of Sirohi and Jaisalmir cities 
for the seven years 1891-97. 
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/fttf J/aj;ifnriHi aiut. MinintHOi Temjwatm 


i 

£ 

1 UnL lEgft. 

i 

.VtjF, iig;^ 

D«c. lE^ 

1 Jmh. 

1*47- 

tivf. 


' Jinx 

^ !Ulik 

1 ltu_ 

1 UIti. 

Mu; 

’ UL^), 

Mm, 

1 .Mlii. 

Wu, 

1 

Min, 

\ Mu. 

MlUL 

1 

... 



65.6 

79’5 

5=9 

70-3 

1 46.9 

79.6 

i2.fi 

8+4 

S7*S 1 

z 



91-1 

66.0 


47.5 

7t*2 

i 47-3 

75-9 

S34 

81 9 

' 57*5 

3 

■■ 


91-4 

60.0 

Sz.^ 

48 7 


49-5 

' 77-7 

S^3 

81.7 

56.2 

4 

... 

... 

91 4 

59 I 

! S3-4 

54-& 

73-2 

5^7 

76,0 

54-0 

SS.S 

632 

5 

... 


93 s 

59.8 

Sj.t 

53-4 

74.8 

So.i 

76,9 

55-9 

$1,0 

57.0 

£ 

... 

- ^ 

5?*j 

59^9 

83,9 

56lO 

' 81.7 

47-4 

EI.I 

S0.4 

8fiv9 

5S.4 

7 

... 

... 

95,1 

64.2 

83-1 

55-9 

81.9 

5S-7 

82.0 

Si* 

93-8 

S«l 7 

S 

... 

... 



*3-5 

57 3 

81.0 

58-7 

7^-9 

54-0 

9* 4 

^2-1 1 

0 



94 7 

6£.d 

S5.S 

489 

S5.9 

54^3 

So-3 

56.1 

9Cr5J 

62.fi 

ro 

99 lo 

70.9 

957 

7a.3 

»5.z 

49-2 

S6.9 


79-9 

5fi.S 

84.1 

1 S4*2 

i] 

9*-3 

64.4 


68.S 

85.9 

490 

87-8 

58-4 

tfi.7 

4S.4 

S2.S 

1 51*0 


1 ^3 

65.0 

970 

fi9-5 1 

?9-9 

Sg.4 i 

79-7 

47.fi 

Ea.5 

45 1 

83.5 

49-0 

1 

99-3 

6^.9 

57.1 

^7-9 , 

&j,S 

49^1* 

77-7 

4iL8 

74*5 

49-4 

84.9 

53^^ 

M 

100.9 

61*5 

93-2 

69.3 i 

79-1 


76.9 

33-5 

76.1 

5S,d 

92-7 

ST-3 


9P9 

61.5 

93-s 

65,0 

7S.9 

1 4JL9 

'fi&6 

34*5 

75 Lo 

52.7 

9^9 

61.0 

]6 

[D0.4 

65.5 

9^*9 

63.6 

Sji,8 

4S.5 

62.6 

39 1 

798 

4*-1 

97.8 

6aLi 



66t.S 

9^9 

64.0 ! 

' Sas 

47.8 

' 59* 9 

3^S 

«i.7 

46.J 

9fi-9 

65,9 1 

i3 

9®.ri 

66.7 

90.8 

64*6 

79-0 

49 ^ 

^4 4 

1 46,5 

Gd.q 

sfi-a 1 

94.7 

64.0 

19 

979 

63-9 

91-9 

65.6 

79.4 

S* 7 

7^-9 

45-1 

82,9 

S^t 


7Ta6 

M 

99. (J 

£3.4 

90^0 

65*4 

78.1 

50^8 

7ai 

47-* 

S5-5 1 

4&fi 

97-3 

%o 


973 

64.1 

79.0 

s?« 

76.9 

49-7 

? t^S 

50.0 

*7.9 


937 

67+2 

Z3 1 

97-0 

69.1 

fii.o 

5S.0 

79^9 

5ch7 

75 9 

4!$.S 

91.5 1 

49'9 

87.7 

55-8 

23 

97-7 

^7-4 


SJ.D 

79.1 

46.1 

74-3 

4*-9 1 

91*7 


S6.4 

6^3 

24 

' 97*5 1 

^8 1 

?£0 

5S« 

79-2 

539 

76.1 

55-i 

9E-9 1 

59^5 

*9 * 7 , 

61,0 

25 

93,3 

6fr.i 

7S.5 


73*9 

3*3 


49-5 

7 S . i ! 

40.3 

71-1 

59-* 

36 


tiyf.'D 

J9-0 

6E}.y 

74.0 

4?.o 

79-7 

S8-t 

76.fi ' 

49.9 1 

95-5 

69^5 

27 

99-3 

62. D 

53.5 

58.1 

74.0 

48-9 

79-0 

47.9 

Ez.d 

44^5 

96.fi 

67-3 

iS 

98.5 

64.0 1 

55.3 

63.9 

66.1 1 

5» S ; 

76.^ 

46.D 

8i!.9 

47.6 

91.5 

65.3 

23 

9^7 

63-5 

fiM , 

6ao 

73.S 

47-9 : 

76.9 

4S-9 

... 1 


E7-3 

60.6 

JQ 

, 

62 3 

Sj-t 

5^9 

72.1 ' 

**■9 

790 

SJ.5 



9-2.3 1 

65.0 

IJ 

94-tJ 

^.D 1 



69.9 1 

44-1 

8uj 1 

S3-0 1 

**. 


9S‘4 

^-5 
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tn S/iade/rom loih Oetob&r 1896 to ^oih September 1897. 


April 1097 * 

Mflj 1897. 

jiine 1897. 

Jnlj 1897. 

Aug* 1097* 

Sept 1857. 

ilajE. 

li 

: 31 m. 

Mai* 

Min* 

Max. 

Min* 

Max. 

1 Min* 

1 Max, 

I Min* 

Mai, 

Min, 

i 95-3 

67.7 

105*8 

71*0 

106,6 

79-S 

102,9 

80.9 

98.3 

80.7 

94*7 

79*0 

' 95-3 

66.2 

109*7 

75-o 

109*0 

84.9 

103.1 

81*6 

96.9 

' Si.S 

94*0 

76,8 

96.6 

64.6 

III *4 

So* 2 

106.0 

1 80.8 

102*5 

81,3 

97.8 

; Si.s 

91*0 

75-9 

1 9 ?^* 

69.8 

113.0 

79*0 

105.9 

77.9 

101.2 

S1.8 

99-7 

79-7 

91,6 

74*7 

! 

73-2 

IIO.O 

78. s 

105.5 

85*0 

100.0 

85,0 

' 100.2 

j 79-9 

91,8 

76.0 

90,7 

66*4 

105.S 

76,2 

111*2 

85.9 

101,8 

85.5 

97.6 

84*0 

91-1 

73*8 

939 

61. I 

102.4 

79.1 

115.0 

S3-7 

105*1 

86.1 

lOI.O 

77.S 

92*3 

75*6 

; 97-8 

59-5 

T03*0 

76.5 

118.3 

88.7 

106*0 

86.1 

9S-3 

82.9 

95*0 

76.0 

102.2 

65.8 

107,5 

1 73.4 

H9*3 

88.9 

loS.i 

84.9 

1 *00.7 

79.6 

95-9 

74-2 

J03r3 

65-3 

109*9 

79*0 

120.9 

9>-7 

110*0 

83,2 

86.7 

79*7 

97*4 

S0.0 

104.8 

70.0 

109,6 

82.1 

111*9 

85.7 

104-7 

So.t 

91.S 

7S*3 

101*9 

79*4 

102*9 

73-8 

109*6 

82.S 

109.1 

i 83.6 

94*4 

78.7 

91.1 

7S.9 

100,0 

81,0 

103*1 

64.5 

111,4 

83.5 

III.9 

1 8s.a 

91*3 

77-9 

93-9 

S0.5 

99*9 

75*8 

106*6 

69.8 

109,8 

83.1 

107*4 

‘ 84.1 

90*8 

78.1 

95.6 

81,2 

86,7 

77-S 

id6*8 

76.3 

111,4 

83-3 

104.0 

i 83.5 

90*! 

78.8 

84,0 . 

77*9 

89,0 

77*4 

109.9 

76.5 

113*4 

S3.4 

104*2 

77-S 

94*5 

79.1 

91.0 

1 79'Q 

87,2 

76,4 

IU.2 

7S-S 

111*5 

83.2 

99*8 

79.4 

96*3 

79-1 

93*0 

' 78*7 

94-5 

75*0 

iii.i 

77.9 

112.7 

Si.S 

107.3 

88.2 

98.7 

S2.6 

So* 2 

76,0 

93.0 

74-8 

109.4 

77.0 

106*6 

S2.I 

*^0*7 ! 

85,0 

S9.7 

79-5 

ss*s 

76.1 

94*7 

77-8 

108*1 

76. s 

106.9 

83*8 

IIO.I 

85-7 

86.8 

77-S 

89-9 

77-3 

96.5 

75*9 

95^9 

63.8 

106*5 

82,1 

tog. I 1 

85.8 

93*5 

80,0 

85.2 

74*2 

90*2 

75-3 

loo.S 

70.0 

10S.9 

81*5 

10S.2 , 

85.6 

95*5 

81.2 

83.1 

76.6 

94*2 

76,6 

99*9 

76.9 

107*1 

So*g 

'05*5 

82,5 

93*3 

79-8 

85.0 

76*8 

97*5 

75*4 

9S.3 

69.1 

109*9 

80.2 

103.0 

81*8 

86,9 

77-9 

90.0 

74*9 

98.4 

83.1 

98*8 

77*1 

107*6 

S1.2 

104*0 ' 

81.6 

97-9 

8t.6 

91-7 

76.1 

97.2 

80.9 

103*0 

77.8 

108,2 

85.8 

101.1 

84.1 

94*0 

79-S 

9S.0 

76,0 

94*8 

79.2 

103*8 

73-S 

112,4 

S7*5 

103*2 

Sj*8 

9i*S 

78.2 

95.6 

Si.o 

96*9 

79*3 

98*2 

70.6 

114*0 

90-S 

104.1 

80,6 

98,0 

81.7 

97.1 

80.5 

94*1 

75*2 

99*8 

74*4 

114.2 

86*7 

102,2 

79*6 

98*9 

S1.8 

97.6 

77-8 

95*8 

75*9 

102.0 

70*1 

II 1.9. 

8i,i 

102*2 

79-7 

tof.9 

82*0 

96.0 

79.9 

95*8 

75*9 


*** 

110*5 

85*2 

1 

1 

100*3 

So* 7 

9S-8 

78.9 


’■* 
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WESTERN RAJPUT AN A STATES 


Statement showing the Maximum and Minimum Temperature 


o 

Oct 1897. 

Not. 1897. 

Dec. I 

897- 

Jan. 1898. 

Feb. 1898. 

March 1898. 

April 1898. 1 

Q 

Mbjl 

Uin. 

^ax. 

&Iln. 1 

Ux. 

mn. 

tfax. 

Min. : 

Max. ' 

Min. 

Max. 1 

Min. : 

Max. 1 

Min. 

I 

9 S -9 

76.9 

93-6 

58.6 

85-2 

49.0 

77.9 

47-4 

88.8 1 

54-0 

93-9 i 

57-7 ^ 

[00.2 ( 

55-8 

2 

95-6 

74-5 

93-0 

62.8 

85.4 

49.2 

8ao 

47-5 

83-9 , 

53-8 

87.0 4 

♦ 3-8 

ioa8 ; 

71.8 

3 

93 s 

77.0 

91.0 

65.0 

84-9 

49.0 

81.1 

56.2 

84.1 

55-2 

68.0 - 

40.9 

X00.2 1 

68.8 

4 

99.2 

70.9 

91.9 

58.1 

84.2 

49.6 

76.9 

44.2 

83-1 

51-3 

72.0 

44-5 

99-2 

65.0 

5 

98.4 

72,2 

92.0 

57-0 

83.0 

54-4 

68.8 

40.6 

82.1 

48.1 

78.1 

51-4 

102.3 

67.8 

6 

97-9 

73-4 

90.4 

57-9 

83.0 

57-3 

70.1 

37-0 

82.0 

50.0 

83.2 

55-4 

103.S 

71.0 

7 

94-2 

72.5 

91.0 

58.S 

82.0 

54-8 

73-7 

37-9 1 

82.3 

54.3 

89*5 

52,0 

100.0 

73-0 

8 

94-0 

73-5 

89.8 

58.2 

84.8 

50.9 

77.0 

41-7 ! 

81.9 

56.8 

91-3 

62.8 

loao 

64.8 

9 

89.3 

70.0 

90.3 

... 

83-7 

5 I-I 

83.3 

47-3 j 

81.3 

56.0 

95-3 

64-7 

loao 

62.6 

lO 

92.7 

70.8 

9a6 

53-8 

83.0 

58.S 

83.5 

50.7 

69.0 

52.9 

91.4 

63.0 

105.0 

71-S 

II 

94 -S 

67.9 

930 

53-4 

82.7 

56.0 

86.1 

52-0 

66.8 

00 

87.6 

63.1 

107.0 

8X.5 

12 

96.1 

66.2 

93-5 

56.0 

82.0 

48.6 

85-1 

48.1 j 

68.1 

50.3 

91.1 

61.9 

108.3 

70.8 ' 

1 

13 

95-6 

66.7' 

93-1 

55.8 

73-5 

46.0 

84-9 

51-4 1 

74-0 

Si-i 

94.8 

67-9 

108.7 

69.0 

14 

9 S-S 

67.2 

j 91-8 

... 

69.7 

43-0 

82.8 

50.0 1 

77.1 

57-0 

lOI.O 

62.8 

110.0 

83.1 

IS 

96.9 

67.2 

92.5 

56.7 

70.8 

37-0 

85.2 

54-9! 

80.8 

60.7 

97-5 

67.1 

109.9 

79-4 

i6 

96.7 

64.2 

91.1 

55-5 

74-0 

39-5 

82.1 

49.1 

75-0 

59-3 

96.2 

63.0 

110.0 

79-4 

17 

96.2 

62.3 

1 91*0 

54-3 

76.0 

1 

46.8 

82.7 

50.8 

83.0 

58.0 

^ 97-5 

65.1 

107.6 

73-4 

i8 

950 

58.9 

1 89.0 

53-0 

79-5 

47-3 

j 83-2 

52.3 

82.7 

57-1 

ICO. I 

65.8 

107.4 

77.1 

19 

93-1 

57-8 

1 

89.8 

... 

81.5 

50.4 

84.6 

48.9 

' 74-4 

1 

52.4 

. 92.0 

6x.6 

108.0 

74-4 

20 

94-0 

57-1 

87.9 

54-9 

83.0 

49.8 

85-2 

54-3 

74.1 

43-8 

' 86.4 

1 

68.8 

108.9 

72.7 

21 

93-5 

58.2 

i 85.1 

53-3 

85.0 

48.1 

84.8 

53-7 

; 81.8 

52 -5 

89.2 

53-0 

109.3 

79-3 

22 

93-7 

55-8 

89.0 

53-0 

84.9 

55-2 

84,1 

58.6 

83.0 

52-5 

; 

55-6 

108.0 

78.2 

23 

j 94-3 

53-6 

84-9 

53-5 

1 8a6 

51-1 

87.0 

53-0 

78.0 

52.0 

96.0 

62.4 

107.7 

74-0 

24 

192-7 

55-2 

84.1 

52 .1 

j 81.7 

56.0 

90.0 

58.9 

76.3 

48.6 

> 101.1 

64.0 

107.2 

84.0 

25 

1 92.8 

53-0 

84.1 

54-4 

1 80.9 

Sa .9 

8S-S 

55-0 

78.8 

55 -^ 

) 101.0 

69.0 

109.2 

87.5 

26 

1 

j 9 «-S 

56.1 

83.2 

54-5 

'77-1 

SI-2 

76.9 

45-8 

84.5 

53-3 

; 100.6 

63.9 

110.1 

8a7 

1 

: ^ 

1 91*0 

I 60.8 

83-9 

SI.0 

77-9 

SO -7 

[ 79-0 

• 46.2 

1 86.4 

55-5 

t 99.0 

1 

• 65.7 

xiac 

1 79.8 

! 28 

1 

| 92-2 

58-S 

84.3 

53-0 

• 77.9 

1 48.0 

i|86.i 

51-3 

1 92.6 

53 -? 

1 

) j 100.0 

> 68.0 

> X08.3 

t 8a.8 

1 «9 

' 93-0 

1 

57 -a 

t 83.2 

' 54-3 

i 79.4 

48.9 

1 j87.a 

' 52.5 


... 

1 101.9 

1 69.C 

» 1X0.1 

: 82.0 

30 

1 

I 92.7 

59.1 

83.1 

47.C 

) 80.] 

: 54-c 

• .89.S 

> 50.^ 


... 

! 103. t 

> 71.2 

i iog,l 

» 85.0 

1 

I92.3 

S8.= 

t 

... 

80.3 

\ 46.1l 

l' 90 .< 

> Si-J 

t 

1 

... 

102.{ 

i 68.1 

L 

... 
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i 


ifi h / Ori^r 1897 t9 ^oih Nimvnh&r 1898 . 




JnjHT 10 ^, 

Jlllj iSqJn 

-iivB. 


Mu pc. 

ii$i. 

UOL 1 

Igt 



Mfti- 


i/foL 

aiEtL 


37I11- 

MUL 

MEq. 

3 fjuc. 

UJIU* 

Uji^ 

MLa. 

Jilrt, ^ 

llln. 



81.7 


8];,8 

TO ’5 

8a.8 

93-3 

78.3 

99 -J 

756 

97-0 

ja-i 

96*9 

£14.0 


loS^i 


J07-0 

B1.4 

tOP.O 

83.0 

950 

78.0 

61.0 

74 9 

TO,i 

70.7 

97-6 

63^8 


Tog,l 

70-7 

log.^ 

81,3 

99.0 

SJ.B 

96,0 

7BS 

0A.O 

77-3 

lOO.I 

63:0 

94-0 

Sl ,9 


ii:^q 

7^.$ 

L iDia 

G1.1 

10J-0 

83.8 

96.7 

70,7 

94-7 

77-3 

101-7 

^ 18^8 

90.& 

A[.0 


1 ia.-j 

7^.4 

107,5 

fix.B 

106, a 

79*0 

97-7 

77-9 

5 J 3.1 

78.0 

105,0 

«8.o 

* 9-4 

6>4 



Sit, a 

iCi£^7 

6a.o 

TO,e 

84.0 

93^8 

77-0 

33,0 

78.3 

IO3.3 : 


B5-9 

SolO 


iTS-a 

77 a 

lolr.Q 

Ao-a 

100.3 

80.0 

94 -fl 

7 i^E 

9T.7 

75-3 

105-7 

09,4 ‘ 

85.1 

54 ^* 


1 tn,(k 

77.0 

1011.5 

Soli 

$8,0 

76.0 

94-0 

78,0 

94 3 

76,1 

[ 04-3 

87,3 

83^3 

$ 4.6 


lO^^T 

7 ^S 

lolLo 

fla^o 

M -3 

7&-9 

90-7 

77-0 

97 - 3 ! 

7&.6 

*05.1 

84,0' 

84 3 

58,0 


103,5 

ns 

105,0 

«^s 

94.8 

B 1,0 ' 

Sa.1 

76.1 

9^9 

00,8 

105.0 

84,5 

84,9 

65,0 1 


103.3 

TfiLl 

[06,0 

S8.1 

9 S -7 

79-1 

93 -* 

7^1 

100.5 

79-6 

100-4 

H 9 

91.8 

619 ! 

1 


96,8 

■ 7 «t 

Xf l.n 

ass 


79-0 

91-0 

7*-0 

103.0 

76,9 

TOO, I 

83.9 

95.0 

61.0 ' 


9^.8 

77.0 

[o6,A 

A^a 

.W-Q 




100,6 

74-6 

99-3 

W .3 

95.1 

$ 0-3 



71-7 


* 3-0 

$ 7 .a 

8x,q 

geLo 

73^9 

^E.O 

75-4 

100. [ 

64-5 

95.0 

5 ^- 9 : 


99^7 

69.8 

ic ^3 

«a-« 

^ loz.i 

1 

77 ,S 

96-7 

75 -a 

9 » 3 j 

76.0 

101.8 

8$.6 

93-3 

08.4 


IOI -5 

7816 

1E^3 

S7.O i 

1 95 -? 

T^S 

96.0 



75-1 

101-1 

85.9 

933 

54 . 9 : 


101,3 

8aL4 

[09,1 

8^9 

1 gts 

jA,i 

^.8 

Ti-o 

94-7 

76.1 

98,8 

69-9 

93.8 

59^5 


100,7 

r?^» 

tio,o 

fti-e 

' 

79-7 

96,0 

70,1 

94-3 

74-6 

97-7 

8RS 

■94-1 

00^ 



71.5 

1:08-5 


9$,0 

T^'O 

96.4 

81.7 

9+.1 

73.4 

90,1 

69.S 

91,8 

Sa -9 


9 &,e 

76,5 

it*,7 

1 ®ar 7 

76-S 

74 .q 

97.0 

77 -S 

$a .9 

0$.3 

100.1 

TiS 

00.3 

50.1 


104.0 

« 3,4 

105.4 

®t .7 

, 

i 

76,0 

. SP »,3 j 

80.0 

90^3 

71.9 

10 IL 3 

66,3 

90.3 

54 - 6 , 


to6.o 

flj.6 

104.8 

797 

' 9»-3 

i T^’ O 

37 -‘ 

80.4 

93-6 

76.0 

99-0 

' 80.9 

\ 

90.9 

54 -S 


IlCL^ 

N -3 

lWr0 

80,5 

1 93-5 

1 

79^3 


81,3 

94-4 

70.0 

96-3 

1 63-0 

$ 1,3 

01.0 


IH.5 

55.1 

TO.* 

Xi.o 

! M -5 

|794 

97 - 9 . 

8i.$ 

95-9 

74-9 

97-9 

‘ 

90.8 

50,8 


ikX5 

ea-s 

100,8 

8 a, D 

oS.o 

1 

1 80.0 

i 

97 ,a 

78,0 

9^3 

73-7 

97-3 

tffl-S 

89,0 

64^5 

> 

itj.3 


97^9 

St,4 

ioo,a 

i 1 

' 

1 

5 H-* 

77-9 

99-5 

■ 

i 94-3 

00^1 

89,0 

55-7! 


loej 

B0.0 

lOI.l 

84.1 

A 1 

1 

! 84,0 

91.9 

80,5 

* 


9 i 3 

57-4 

89-a 

Sil 


TQ^.S 


tAlO 

3 J .5 

■ roT.a ' 

1 

te.5 

5 r 37 

7*^3 

I ^a-a 

, 7^4 

93-6 


|86^0 



log.J. 

£7.0 

[01,5 


A*-? 

! 

1 

1 


77.1 

' 97 S 

T^S 

94*9 

57*9 

j 8 s,q 

53-6 


1 * 3 ^ 

SB.g 

TO-o 

a 3 .+ 

• M .7 

77-0 

558 

77.0 

97 * 

^.0 

95^5 

59^3 

' 8G,8 

1 


-ll 

1 ia.fl 

flii 

... 



75-7 

? 7.9 

8ao 

-l-lsi 

! 

' 4-1-1 

9&,0 

Sf -9 

+ hk 

1 

1 
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WESTERN RAJPUTANA STATES 


Statement shovdng Dry and Wet Bulbs at 8 a.m. Local 


Oct 1896. 

Not. 1896. 

Dec. 

1896. 

Jaa. 1897. 

Feb. 1897. 

March 1897. 

Dry 

1 Wet 

Dry. 

Wet 

Dry. 

Wet 

Dry. 

Wet 

Dry. 

Wet 

Diy. 

Wet 

... 


73 .5 

54-8 

56.4 

44.9 

52.5 

45.8 

54.7 

49.2 

63.8 

59.0 



73.5 

52.8 

58.8 

47.0 

50.4 

44.7 

55-5 

49.0 

60.0 

51.0 

... 


71.2 

52.1 

58.9 

00 

50.8 

44.4 

56.0 

48.8 

60.5 

Sao 

... 


72.6 

52.9 

61.8 

1 49.7 

54.1 

46.2 

57.3 

49.0 

67.0 

51.2 

... 


72.9 

54^1 

60.0 

48.9 

54-9 

45-1 

59.6 

49.0 

66.0 

51-7 

... 


70.0 

56.1 

6a8 

47.9 

53.9 

46.7 

56.8 

48.1 

65.6 

49.7 

... 


70.9 

58.0 

59-8 

48.1 

59.9 

49.8 

60.7 

51.7 

66.9 

55*8 

... 

... 

74.3 

58.2 

6t.6 

49-9 

60.8 

50.8 

57.0 

50.0 

69.8 

62.9 

... 


75.8 

57.8 

57.3 

48.5 

59.0 

50.8 

61.1 

50.3 

67.5 

63.0 

798 

62.8 

76.6 

58.8 

58.1 

48.1 

58.0 

49.0 

59.0 

48.0 

64.8 

45.8 

77-4 

64.0 

74.8 

58.0 

59.8 

48.8 

61.5 

57.2 

58.8 

50.0 

634 

49.0 

77.0 

64.9 

75.0 

59-9 

57-7 

47.8 

52.8 

49.0 

53.1 

43-7 

63.0 

47.8 

79.9 

65 s 

73-1 

58.8 

57-8 

47.0 

53-9 

48.9 

54.7 

47.0 

653 

48.8 

75-0 

62.0 

73-9 

58.4 

57.0 

, 45 2 

53.9 

52.0 

55-3 

47.0 

69.6 

51.1 

74*8 

59.6 

71.8 

550 

55-1 

44.9 

39.9 

37.7 

57.0 

46.0 

69.8 

52.3 

' 78.2 

64.4 

69.1 

54.2 

58.0 

47.3 

41.7 

39.4 

58.8 

47.0 

71.0 

54.7 

79-0 

639 

70.3 

55-2 

60.4 

45.8 

41.5 

37.8 

55.6 

44.8 

70.1 

57.0 

82.0 

61.0 

70.4 

55.9 

57.7 

44.9 

49*5 

40.9 

61.0 

45-9 

72.4 

57.9 

74.8 

58.7 

70. s 

56.0 

54.8 

42.4 

52.0 

46.9 

62.7 

47.1 

75-2 

55*7 

75-4 

61.5 

67.5 

52.5 

54.8 

42.0 

50.8 

43-3 

58.0 

46.8 

75-5 

55-2 

77.7 

639 

57.6 

57.0 

53-7 

41.2 

52.0 

44-4 

62.8 

46.8 

71.5 

62.0 

79.8 

67.5 

58.9 

57.7 

54*0 

42.1 

51.0 

42.0 

62.5 

47.2 

64.0 

50.0 

77.8 

66.1 

61.0 

59-8 

55.0 

44.0 

52.3 

42.1 

62.2 

51.6 

71.4 

53-6 

79.0 

67.6 

61.9 

59.0 

55.8 

42.5 

57.5 

45-7 

62.0 

56.7 

71.0 

54.0 

77.9 

66.0 

61.1 

56.9 

48.2 

39.0 

55.8 

47.8 

51-5 

41.0 

73.9 

55-4 

75.0 

62.7 

66.2 

58.8 

50.9 

39-9 

59.0 

48.0 

54.8 

41.7 

77.7 

59.2 

75-5 

61.0 

66.1 

6a9 

52.0 

41.9 

50.1 

43-8 

56.5 

43-7 

70.9 

59.0 

78.9 

64.1 

69.7 

65.0 

51.9 

50.7 

55-3 

46.3 

57.8 

44 ‘l 

68.6 

61.0 

76.3 

57.8 

6SS 

54.3 

53.7 

50.0 

54.9 

430 

... 

• •• 

67.3 

47.8 

76.0 

57.5 

60.1 

48.0 

45.5 

45.0 

57.2 

44.8 

... 

• •• 

71.9 

52.4 

72.4 

54.5 

... 

... 

5 M 

46.1 

57.0 

45 -* 

... 

... 

76.6 

56.1 


i 
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Time, from loth October 1896 to $oth S^)tember 1897 . 


April 1897. 

^lay 1897. 

June 1897. 

July 1897. 

1 Aug. 1897. 

Sept 1897. 

Dry 

Wet 

Dry. 

Wet 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Dry. 

j Wet. 

1 Dry. 

.1_ 

f Wet. 

Dry. 

Wet 

78.0 

1 58.4 

91*7 

64.0 

88.2 

71.0 

85.2 

74.3 

i 83.7 

77*7 

80.9 

77*6 

77*5 

56.0 

90.3 

62.8 

88.2 

69.4 

85.2 

75*4 

84.6 

77.1 

78.8 

73*8 

77.1 

56.0 

90.7 

66.0 

85.0 

74-3 

83*3 

74*2 

83.8 

76.8 

77*2 

74*0 

78.1 

58.6 

88.1 

70.8 

85.0 

72.8 

84.0 

73*0 

i 84.5 

74*0 

78.0 

72.8 

74.4 

j 55-0 

84.7 

75*2 

92.7 

69.4 

86.1 

75*6 

81.7 

74.9 

79*0 

73*0 

74-9 

59.0 

S3.1 

70.0 

96.0 

67.2 

86.8 

75*7 

84.0 

76.7 

77.1 

72.6 

78.5 

58.2 

82.7 

74*7 

98.6 

67.9 

89.8 

76.8 

! 80.8 

78.0 

80.1 

74*4 

77.1 

' 55 9 

92.3 

64.8 

103.6 

67.8 

91.8 

77*0 

88.1 

8ao 

80.8 

75*0 

82.8 


89.1 

62.6 

103*9 

68.7 

86.9 

79*8 

80.6 

790 

81.0 

74*7 

81.8 

1 58.0 

86.3 

65.8 

93 6 

74*1 

87.1 

1 79*7 

, 80.3 

77*8 

85.7 

74*7 

81.s 

1 62.0 

85.9 

i 7 t -2 

87.9 

76.6 

85.1 

i 81.0 

79*7 

78.0 

86.2 

73*4 

83.8 

1 61.0 

88.4 

! 69-9 

86.4 

76.2 

80.0 

1 78.0 

81.8 

78.9 

88.0 

79*1 

81.8 

59.3 

88.1 

„ 1 

76.4 

87.8 

78.1 

79-9 ] 

77.0 

82.3 

79 3 1 

78.0 

75*9 

83*1 

1 62.1 

87-9 i 

1 

759 

87.8 , 

1 77.1 

78.7; 

77*1 

82.2 

80.0 

79*5 

75*9 

85.8 

62.8 

S9.2 1 

7 S.O 

86.2 

77*1 

82.6 1 

76.1 

8a8 

78.0 

80.1 

77*3 

87.7 

61.9 1 

88.2 : 

76.0 

82.8 

73 * * 

81.7 1 

75*7 

80.0 

78.2 

So.o 

76.7 

93*1 

63.6 
, 1 

897 j 

70.1 

87*7 

74*1 

83.8 

78.6 

78.3 

77*3 

78.7 

75*9 

87.7 

6,.7 

877 

66.7 

94*3 

73*8 

84.6 

78.7 

76.7 

76.2 

80.3 

76.3 

85.1 

63-9 1 

84.5 

72.0 

86.8 

78.0 

83.8 

81.0 

80.0 

75*4 

82.8 

76.0 

81.3 

66.3 1 

86.2 

75.0 

87.9 

77*0 

79-1 

77.7 

78.1 

77*0 

80.0 

76.0 

, 77*0 

SS -9 i 

86.2 

74*7 

87.6 

77.6 

84.5 i 

80.2 

75-4 

75*1 

81.3 1 

77*2 

84.0 

61.0 ' 

^ ^ 1 

84.8 

75*6 

8&0 

77.1 

82.6 ' 

1 

78.9 

77-5 

76.0 

83*3 

77*3 

80.7 

67 -7 ! 

84.8 

76.0 

86.1 

76.1 

82.5 

80.4 

78.4 

75*2 

82*5 i 

77*7 

78.9 

67.2 1 

85.0 . 

76.0 

85.0 

75*1 

81.7 1 

80.0 

78.7 

74*6 

85.1 I 

75*4 1 

85.1 

67-9 1 

84.0 1 

76.2 

84.6 

74*7 

84.1 1 

80.0 

79 -S 

75*6 

86.1 . 

75*9 

84.0 

68.0 1 

91.8 

74*3 

86.7 

75*1 

84.2 j 

78.8 

8t.2 

75*7 

82.5 

77.0 1 

78.0 

65.0 

92.8 

76.1 

83*9 

74.9 

83.0 

78.0 

84.7 

78.8 

82.0 

77.0 i 

80.2 

60.9 

95.0 

72.8 

84.1 

72.8 

86.3 1 

79*0 

87.4 

80.1 

80.0 

77*0 

81.7 

62.2 

94.5 

64.0 

83*9 

74*0 

86.2 

79*0 

82.9 

78.4 

81.1 

77.2 

86.2 

61.7 

89.1 

70.6 

84.0 

73*7 

86.0 1 

78.3 

82.9 

77.1 

80.9 

75*4 

— 


87.7 

74*1 

... 

... 

82.6 ; 

77-7 

83.1 

78.6 

... 1 
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WESTERN RAJPUT AN A STATES 


Statement showing Dry and Wet Bulbs at 8 a.m. 


9 

Oct. 1897. 

Nov. 1897. 

Dec. 1897. 

Jan. 1 

1898. 

Feb. 1898. 

Mar. ] 

[898. 

April 

1898. 

C9 

o 

Dry. 

Wet 

Dry. 

Wet 

Dry. 

Wet 

Dry. 

Wet 

Dry. 

Wet 

Dry. 

Wet 

Dry. 

Wet 

I 

83.3 

77-4 

70.9 

58.9; 

58.6 

49.0 

53*0 

47.3 

61.0 

SS6 

66.x 

53*1 

76.2 

63.7 

2 

81.1 

76.6 

68.7 

1 

59.2 

58.5 

48.8 

53*8 

47.8 

59*5 ! 

53.0 

46.9 

35*0 

79*0 

61.0 

3 

81.0 

76.9 

70.8 

65.8 

58.9 

47*7 

59*2 

56.8 

62.x 

50.x 

47.1 

36.x 

77.7 

6X.4 

4 

78.9 

73-7 

67.5 

55*7 1 

62.0 

52.0 

47.6 

38.8 

56.9 1 

47.9 

52.7 

40.0 

77.9. 

i 

59*0 

5 

78.1 

70.1 

69.7 

55*7 1 

61.0 

52.0 

45*9 

38.7 

56.2 1 

45*9 

57*8 

43*0 

78.9 

57*1 

6 

78.7 

72.8 

70.8 

58.0 ' 

60.4 

50.1 

45*7 

37.6 

55*3 

44.0 

62.3 

46.2 

79*0 1 

6X.9 

7 

80.0 

74.3 

67.7 

SS-o! 

62.1 

51.2 

46.9 

37.3 

57.3 

49.2 

62.9 

48.2 

79*1 1 

1 

57.6 

8 

76.4 

74*9 

70.9; 

570 

56.8 

49*7 

48.3 

38.6 

59*4 

50.2 

65.6 

50.0 

76.2 

54-8 

9 

77.0 

72.7 

1 

69.6 ^ 

57 * 3 , 

60.4 

52.4 

56.0 

43*0 

56.8 

54*8 

69.2 

53*6 

78.8 

55*8 

lO 

76.4 

69.x 

67.0 

56.2 

60.2 

52.0 

57.0 

44*1 

55.2 1 

54.8 

66.9 

55-7 

8X.9 

57.9 

11 

77.0 

68.7 

66.8 

56.0 

59*9 

52.8 

57*7 

45*2 

50.8 

50.8 

65.6 

52.1 

88.3 

66.6 

12 

77.0 

66.0 

69.9 

SS.I 

55*0 

510 

56.7 

45*6 

54*6 , 

52.3 

71.8 

51.8 

83.8 

59*0 

13 

76.7 

66.0 

66.0 

54 . 8 ' 

56.0 

45*1 

56.9 

46.6 

57-0 

53.4 

75*0 

55*1 

86.8 

I 

6X.3 

14 

78.5 

66.2 

65.x 

S6.« 

48.9 

46.5 

57.0 

45*6 

59.1 

53*2 

70.8 

55-1 

91.7 

66.2 

IS 

76.1 

65.2 

63.0 

54.0 

45*4 

40.2 

59.1 

47.0 

64.2 

59.9 

73-3 

56.6 

84.2 

63.0 

i6 

75-1 

61.9 

66.5 

SS-o 

50.4 

42.5 

55*2 

45*7 

63.3 

63.x 

72*5 

59*0 

87.0 

68.0 

17 

75*5 

58.6 

63.7 

S 3 .a 

54*2 

43*0 

59.1 

47.2 

63.0 

6x.8 

74*0 

57.1 

86.8 

62.9 

i8 

75-6 

59*6 

63.8 

1 S 4.0 

55*6 

44.0 

58.6 

46.9 

6x.x 

52.1 

73*3 

57*8 

87.2 

63.7 

19 

71.5 

57*3 

63.0 

S».8 

57*5 

45*1 

56.1 

46.0 

55*5 

40.0 

66.9 

54.9 

86.8 

63.x 

20 

74-3 

5^-9 

66.0 

1 

55*0 

58.0 

48.3 

62.7 

49.6 

51.2 

42.x 

70.8 

51*2 

86.2 

6x.2 

21 

72.1 

55*8 

64.0 

1 53*0 

56.1 

47.0 

6a8 

48.8 

6x.x 

1 46.2 

63.7 

49.9 

86.8 

66.0 

22 

68.1 

53*3 

61.6 

50.8 

58.4 

50.0 

64.2 

51*0 

58.0 

45*7 

70.0 

52.4 

86.2 

66.2 

23 

66.2 

53*0 

62.6 

isi*6 

56.6 

46.8 

61.4 

51.6 

56*9 

44*7 

71.1 

54*8 

86.5 

65.0 

24 

66.9 

54-0 

63*5 

SI.O 

56.8 

48.0 

63.2 

53.0 

54*9 

42.3 

74*2 

57.9 

90.1 

63.x 

j 

25 

69.2 

55*7 

61.9 

1 

! 50.2 

57*0 

47.0 

S8.i 

54.1 

6x.6 

45*4 

76.0 

6x.o 

9X.8 

62.3 

26 

^69.1 

58.1 

60.5 

I49.1 

54*0 

44.8 

50.4 

43*9 

62.6 

46.3 

71*1 

55*9 

91.0 

62.7 

27 

i 7 x .5 

62.7 

60.0 

’ 48.9 

53-5 

43-9 

54.9 

45*2 

65.x 

48.7 

75.7 

j 57*7 

90.0 

6a8 

28 

70.2 

59*0 

61.0 

49.8 

53*6 

44-9 

57*8 

45*8 

65.x 

i 50.8 

1 

8x.o 

59*2 

91.3 

60.8 

i 

29 

Tao 

58.8 

62.9 

50.5 

57*0 

48.3 

62.7 

48.2 

... 

1 ... 

8x.8 

60.x 

91*7 

163.8 

30 

68.8 

57*1 

57.8 

49.0 

58.5 

49.2 

57 * * 

49.0 

... 

... 

78.6 

59.1 

91.4 

6x.2 

1 31 

73-0 

59*7 

... 

... 

51*5 

46.5 

59*5 

51.3 

... 

! - 

78.5 

58.7 


... 
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Time^ from ist October 1897 to ^oth November 1898 . 


1898. 

June 1898. 

July 1898. 

Aug. 1898. 

Sept XS98 

Oct 1898. 

Not. 

1898. 

Dry. 

Wet 

Dry. 

Wet 

Dry. 

Wet 

Dry. 

1 Wet 

Dry. 

Wet 

Dry. 

Wet 

Dry. 

Wet 

87.9 

64.2 

85.2 

75-1 

85.1 

75.6 

81.2 

j 76.8 

75.1 

74.6 

80.9 

66.8 

72.8 

55*1 

84.9 

67.0 

85.5 

71.S 

85.4 

75.2 

80.1 

1 74.0 

76.8 

75-1 

80.3 

65.8 

7ao 

53.9 

89.2 

61.7 

87.4 

71.8 

86.1 

76.3 

81.3 

75.0 

81.4 

76.9 

81.3 

68.7 

68.9 

52.7 

96.0 

63.6 

87.3 

74.6 

87.0 

76.9 

80.5 

74.0 

82.7 

76.9 

80.2 

66.2 

66.7 

56.9 

94.3 

61.9 

85.0 

74-0 

80.2 

76.9 

80.0 

73.3 

79.5 

74.6 

84.1 

63.9 

68.0 

54.0 

91.7 

65.0 

83.6 

76.0 

86.2 

77.7 

80.3 

71.7 

81.6 

74.9 

78.4 

63.9 

65.7 

50.2 

87.4 

69.6 

83.6 

76.8 

85.6 

78.6 

79.2 

730 

80.7 

74.0 

81.0 

64*7 

64.7 

47.7 

82.0 

72.1 

84-3 

76.9 

80.3 

73.1 

79.5 

73.0 

82.9 

75.0 

79.6 

62.1 

63.3 

48.8 

82.2 

73-1 

85.9 

76.1 

83.1 

76.8 

78.0 

73.0 

85.2 

74.8 

80.7 

63.2 

66.3 

50.1 

8x.i 

73-9 

88.6 

76.0 

85.0 

76.2 

79.7 

73-0 

1 

85.3 

75.8 

79.9 

62.4 

70.0 

53.6 

81.9 

72.2 

92.2 

78.1 

84.0 

759' 

‘78.1 

72.9 

84.7 

76.0 

77.9 

61.4 

71.9 

56.9 

83.7 

730 

90.1 

79.1 

82.8 

00 

79.S 

• 72.8 

81.4 

76.3 

8a2 

63.7 

72.1 

59.8 

81.9 

71-3 

89.2 

79-9 

83.6 

77.1 

79.3 

, 71.9 

77.1 

74.9 

77.9 

61.7 

67.1 

5X.O 

81.8 

66.8 

87.9 

79*7 

82.7 

75.2 

79.8 

72.1 

79.6 

75.8 

75.8 

60.1 

68.3 

58.2 

79.8 

Tao 

88.6 

75.8 

81.8 

77.0 

80.8 

71.7 

79.8 

76.1 

79.3 

63.1 

73.9 

59.6 

83.0 

71.0 

89.0 

78.8 

80.8 

73.9 

79.2 

72.7 

78.6 

76.3 

74.3 

59.1 

68.3 

SI.8 

84.9 

72.1 

90.1 

78.1 

82.0 

72.8 

82.3 

74.2 

79.1 

74*6 

76.8 

64*9 

69.7 

54*7 

81.8 

72.6 

88.0 

79.0 

83.0 

7S3 

82.9 

73.9 

77.9 

72.6 

76.3 

70.6 

74.7 

58.8 

78.1 

70.8 

86.S 

77.2 

759 

75-4 

81.7 

72.0 

78.0 

72.0 

79.7 

61.2 

66.7 

51.7 

86.S 

69.9 

86.6 

76.1 

76.x 

74.8 

81.4 

! 72.7 

[ 

77.7 

70.7 

75.8 

56.8 

65.8 

50.2 

87.9 

73-5 

86.3 

74.0 

78.8 

76.7 

In 

00 

1 73.6 

77.5 

1 

71.1 

74.2 

57.7 

65.8 

50.8 

89-5 

73-1 

85.2 

73.3 

78.3 

75.1 

81.9 1 

71.9 

79.8 

70.0 

75-0 

58.6 

63.6 

50.6 

89.8 

70.6 

85.8 

74.0 

81.3 

79.0 

83.7 

74*2 

78.2 

70.2 

74*5 

594 

67.7 

53.8 

89.9 

70.8 

84.1 

74*1 

83 a 

79.3 

82.7 

73.71 

78.x 

70.3 

77.9 

6ai 

68.3 

57.0 ' 

90.0 

68.1 

83.2 

75.0 

87.2 1 

80.7 

80.5 

74.1 

77.8 

67.9 

73.3 

54*7 

71.S 

57.0 1 

88.4 

70.5 

84.3 

75-0 

90.7 

81.4 

80.3 

74.3 

83.9 

67.1 

70.0 

53.01 

68.2 

55.8 

87.9 

00 

87.2 

77.0 

87.9 

78.1 

82.7 

74.0 

81.1 

69.2 

71.2 

52.7 

61.3 

51.3 

89.2 

75-2 

83.9 

74.9 

87.8 

80.6 

79-8 

72.9 

79.1 

68.8 

70.7 

52.2 

65.8 

51.7 

930 

70.6 

83.3 

75.0 

84.3 

81.0 

79.8 

72.8 

8a2 

73.2 

72.7 

53-2 

65.0 

48.9 

93-1 

66.9 

84.8 

74.6 

8<X3 

76.7 

78.3 

72.3 

79.5 

63.2 

74.0 

56-3 

63.3 

49.2 

85-3 

76.5 

... 

... 

80.8 

76.7 

83-s 

75-7 

... 

... 

73.0 

S4-7 

• •• 

... 


































































320 WESTERN RAJPUTANA STATES 


Statement showing the Solar Radiation and Grass RadicUion 
Thermometers for the Month of January, 


Date. 

1896 . 

1897 . 

1898 . 

Remarks. 

Solar. 

Grass. 

Solar. 

Grass. 

Solar. 

Grass. 1 

1 

... 

... 

124.0 

35.0 

119.9 i 

36.0 


2 


... 

124.0 

36.5 

119.4 

37.1 


3 


... 

124.3 

39.7 

I2a2 

50.0 


4 



125.6 

43.0 

115.0 

3*5 


5 



126.5 

38.9 

110.9 

26.5 

••• , 

6 



130.8 

35-3 

111.8 

25.4 


7 



* 35-5 

44.0 

115.0 

23.5 

... 

8 

... 

... 

138.2 

50.5 

**9.5 

20.8 


9 



134-8 

4*7 

*23.5 

35.7 

... 

lo 



136.3 

41.8 

124.0 

38.3 


II 

... ! ... 

136.4 ! 

47.8 

126.0 

37.9 

... 

12 

... 

129.8 1 

38.2 

125.0 

36.2 


13 

... 


I 3 *.S , 

36.4 

*23.4 

37.9 


14 



136.5 1 

50.4 

122.7 1 

40.3 


15 



117.1 

1 21.6 

*24.9 

44.0 


i6 



119.S 

29.4 

121.5 

35-5 

... 

17 



117-0 

1 31-8 

122.9 

0 

00 

<0 

... 

*8 

... 


I2I.5 

40.5 

124.0 

38.9 


19 



130.3 

1 33 -S 

*25.3 

35.3 

... 

20 


... 

124.8 

39-5 

126.0 

42.5 

... 

21 


... 

130.6 

j 43-6 

125.0 

41.9 

... 

22 


... 

125.8 

! 43-4 

124.0 

47-9 

... 

23 



129.0 

' 4«.5 

124.8 

44.3 

1 

1 

24 

... 


133-0 

j 49-7 

128.5 

52.0 


25 



132.5 

1 38-0 

123.8 

49.0 

... 

26 

... 


* 33.7 

' 54.2 

118.3 

33.4 


27 


... 

133.2 

j 35-4 

121.6 

35.2 

... 

28 



i 3 *.o 

j 33-0 

126.9 

38.0 


29 

... 

... 

135.0 

j 34-0 

118.5 

40.6 


30 

... 

... 

136.0 

! 40.0 

1 

*3*0 

39-9 

... 

31 

... 

... 

137.0 

I 4*.3 

129.5 

39.4 
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Statement alunoing the Solar Radiation and Grass Radiaiitm 
Thermometers for the Month of February. 


Date. 

1896 . 

1897 . 

1898 . 

Bemarks. 

Solar. 

Grass. 

Solar. 

Grass. 

Solar. 

Grass. 

I 

... 

... 

^ 39-0 

47.1 

129.0 

43.0 


2 

... 

... 

I 30‘3 

46.0 

124.5 

43 I 

... 

3 

... 

... 

> 31-7 

43.0 

125.0 

44.3 

... 

4 

... 

... 

« 33.8 

46.5 

126.4 

40.9 

... 

5 

... 

... 

134-8 

46.3 

*23.5 

35.0 


6 


... 

139-3 

38.0 

125.7 

35.8 


7 

... 

... 

139-0 

52.5 

125.3 

47.0 


8 

... 

... 

133-8 

46.8 

124.5 

53.2 


9 

... 


138.7 

46.5 

122.0 

54.0 

... 

lO 



135.8 

47.0 

105.6 

46.0 

... 

II 


... 

137.0 

37.3 

119.0 

44.2 


12 


... 

139.2 

31.5 

110.5 

43.0 


13 


... 

* 33-7 

38.6 

120.0 

430 

... 

14 



133.0 

44.8 

120.0 

48.9 


15 



136.0 

45.0 

126.0 

57.3 


i6 



138.0 

34.0 

II9.7 1 

53.7 

... 

17 


... 

*393 

32.8 

*23.1 I 

46.6 

... 

i8 



139.0 

42.0 

122.2 

530 


19 



141.0 

33.2 

117.4 

46.0 


20 


... 

143.8 

34.2 

117.5 

30.0 


21 


... 

144.3 

35.0 

124.9 

39-3 


22 

... 

... 

147.4 

37.8 

127.3 

48.1 


23 

... 

... 

147.0 

44.0 

122.2 

44.2 


24 



146.0 

54-7 

122.3 

41.9 

... 

25 

... 

... 

134.5 

35.8 

122.0 

49.0 

... 

26 

... 

... 

136.8 

38.8 

129.4 

40.6 

... 

27 

... 

... 

140.7 

31.4 

130.8 

43-7 

... 

28 

... 


144.2 

35.2 

>353 

42.0 

... 
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WESTERN RAJPUTANA STATES 


Statement showing the Solar Radiation and dross Radiation 
Thermometer for the Month of March. 


DAte. 

1896 . 

1897 . 

1898 . 

Remarks. 

Solar. 

Grass. 

Solar. 

Grass. 

Solar. 

Grass. 

1 


... 

141.2 

46.6 

134.5 

46.0 

... 

2 



139.0 

46.0 

128.9 

34.3 


3 

... 

... 

142.4 

43.4 

II2.3 

28.0 

... 

4 

... 


144.0 

47.8 

119.0 

30.2 


5 


... 

146.2 

42.0 

125.0 

30.0 

• 

6 



147.8 

42.5 

129.4 

42.9 


7 


... 

150.1 

434 

135.0 

41.2 


8 

... 


145*9 

51.3 

*35.3 

54.0 


9 

... 


149.6 

56.9 

139.0 

57.3 


10 



140.5 

40.2 

136.0 

59.2 


11 



145.2 

37.6 

135.7 

58.9 


12 

... 


143.8 

35.3 

> 35.0 

54.0 


13 


... 

145.0 

38.0 

137.2 

58.4 


U 



166.8 

44.0 

147.6 

53.0 


15 

... 


162.6 

47.0 

144.0 

54.0 

... 

i6 

... 


162.0 

47.5 

143.0 

52.0 


17 



153.5 

59.6 

142.0 

55.0 


iS 



152.0 

54.2 

142.5 

55.0 


19 



153.A 

64.0 

135.2 

56.5 


20 



156.9 

51.0 

134.0 

59.0 


21 

... 


1530 

57.9 

136.0 

39.0 

... 

22 


... 

149.6 

45.0 

>37.9 

45.5 

... 

23 


... 

149.3 

66.0 

139.0 

5>.7 


24 


... 

147.8 

52.0 

144.9 

55.0 


25 



149.5 

47.0 

145.2 

57.9 


26 



159.0 

61.0 

>47.5 

52.2 


27 

... 


152.9 

63.0 

>44.7 

57.3 


28 

... 


148.3 

61.0 

145.0 

54.2 


29 



146.0 

48.0 

147.2 

55.5 

... 

30 



«S 4-9 

48.9 

147.8 

66.0 


31 

... 

... 

157.8 

60.4 

145.0 

57.0 

... 
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Statement shotoing the Solar Radiation and Graes Radiation 
Thermometers for the Month of April 


Date. 

1896 . 

1897 . 

1898 . 


Solar. 

Grass. 

Solar. 

Grass. 

Solar. 

Grass. 

Remarks. 

I 

... 

... 

1SS.8 

55-9 

142.0 

57.8 


2 

... 

... 

156.1 

55-1 

144.0 

65.1 


3 

... 

... 

157.4 

51.8 

145-4 

59.2 


4 

... 

... 

1585 

63.0 

145.0 

54.0 


•5 

... 

... 

160.8 

71.0 

147.5 

55.8 


6 

... 

... 

146.0 

53.0 

148.0 

66.1 


7 

... 

... 

150.8 

47.7 

144.5 

65.0 


8 

... 


> 5 S -8 

45-2 

146.3 

56.3 


9 

... 

... 

' > 59-6 

50.9 

145.9 

50.7 


lO 

... 


162.0 

49.0 

148.7 

62.9 


•I 1 ... 


161.7 

57.9 

I 152.0 

72.0 


12 

... 


161.8 

58.0 

152.3 

6ai 


13 

— 


161.5 

52.2 

* 53.0 

57.3 



... 


164.2 

59.6 

151.9 

73.5 

... 

*5 


... 1 

163.7 

64.7 

152.3 

7*.7 


i6 


1 

1 

166.8 

64.3 

152.8 

70.0 

... 

17 


... j 

169.8 

65.0 

152.4 

6a2 


x8 


... f 

169.8 

67.8 

152.8 

71.0 


19 


... 

163.2 

69.9 

*53.1 

61.0 


20 


... 

166.2 

66.8 

* 53-3 

61.2 


21 

... 


156.0 

511 

* 54 .* 

69.4 


22 

... 


160.8 

59.4 

152.0 

71.8 


23 

... 

... 

163.1 

69.9 

* 5*.5 

66.0 


24 

... 

... 

165.5 

61.6 

150.2 

7**3 


25 



162.7 

68.8 

152.8 

833 


26 

... 

... 

165.9 

71.3 

*54.* 

73-8 


27 

... 


*55.0 

66.4 

156.0 

81.0 


28 

... 

... 

153.1 

54.8 

158.0 

67.8 


29 

... 

... 

*57.9 

6a4 

*57.9 

78.4 


30 


■■■ 

160.4 

SM 

165.8 

8a4 

... 
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WESTERN RAJPUTANA STATES 


Statement shoteing the Solar Radiation and Chase Radiation 
Thermometers for the Month of May. 


Date. 

1896 . 

1897 . 

1898 . 

Remarks. 

Solar. 

Grass. 

Solar. 

Grass. 

Solar. 

Grass. 

I 



163.8 1 

60.0 

152.7 

79.0 

... 

2 



165.1 

62.1 

164.0 

66.4 


3 



165.3 

70.0 

153.8 

75-9 

... 

4 



167.2 

73-6 

154.2 

65.0 

... 

5 



166.8 

68.0 

159.0 

65.3 

... 

6 



162.3 

69.7 

159.1 

79.9 

... 

7 



158.5 

76.9 

158.8 

730 

... 

8 



157.0 

64.1 

154.4 

75.5 


9 



165.4 

60.7 

144.6 

75.8 


lO 



165.9 

74.5 

149-5 

75.9 

... 

II 



164.9 

78.8 

147.8 

75.5 

... 

12 



164.2 

78.9 

143 -1 

77.2 


13 



166.2 

79.8 

147-0 

75.9 


14 



164.8 

79-7 

144.7 

63.7 


15 



166.4 

80.7 

144-3 

64.0 


i6 



167.1 

72.6 

149.9 

71.8 


17 



164.2 

78.9 

146.5 

74.2 


i8 



165.2 

76.2 

147-S 

73-0 


19 



161.0 

79.5 

144.2 

66.5 


20 



162.8 

78.8 

> 43-7 

68.5 

... 

21 



157.3 

78.8 

155.0 

78.2 


22 



163.5 

78.5 

»SS-8 

79.4 

... 

23 



162.5 

78.3 

155.0 

75.5 


24 



164.9 

76.9 

«SS-S 

82.4 


25 



164.5 

78.7 

156.0 

81.4 

... 

26 



163.2 

i 8a2 

153.8 

81.0 

... 

27 



164.1 

82.3 

153.5 

77.1 

... 

28 



168.8 

1 

86.9 

152.7 

81.3 

... 

29 



170.0 

79 -» 

152.5 

84-7 

... 

30 



168.0 1 

74-0 

158.4 

86.8 

... 

31 

... 


166.2 1 

1 82.0 

157.2 

82.7 

... 
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Statement showing the Solar Radiation and Grass Radiatum 
Thermometers for the Month of June. 


Date. 

1896 . 

1897 . 

1898 . 



Solar. 

Grass. 

Solar 

Grass. 

Solar. 

Grass. 

Remarks. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

>5 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 


... 

i6i.o 

164.7 

161.1 

159.2 
1596 

173-2 

170.8 

174.0 

1750 

177.0 

163.3 

162.0 

164.5 

158.0 

158.8 

162.0 

167.5 

163.7 

161.8 

161.8 
156.0 

159.6 

155.8 
157.1 

158.4 

157.8 

156.8 

69.9 

77.8 
72.0 
69.0 

75.0 

75.0 

73.4 

78.2 

75.9 
8&0 

84.5 

81.9 

84.7 

82.5 

82.5 
73-2 

71.8 

8a8 

81.2 

83.9 

84.8 

84.9 

80.5 
78.8 
78.8 

83.3 
82.7 
79.0 

77.3 
77.0 

154.3 

159.9 

151.3 

152.5 

150.5 

149.4 

148.4 

149.0 

148.9 

147.2 

147.4 

158.2 

*53.7 

159.0 

153.1 

152.8 

155.5 

*59.5 

152.5 

150.8 

150.5 

149.6 

144.8 

144.0 

*44.3 

145.3 

144.6 

145.0 

146.0 

150.8 

8a2 

78.8 

82.8 

82.6 

81.3 

78.3 

78.4 
•79.2 

82.2 

78.9 

87.0 

85.0 

79.5 

83.8 

82.5 
87.0 

84.1 
84.0 

83.2 
82.0 

80.8 

79.2 

8a7 

81.0 

82.0 

8ao 

82.1 

83.0 

80.6 

81.7 

Not observed. 

Not observed. 

Not observed. 
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WESTERN RAJPUTANA STATES 


Statemiait skomng the Solar Sadiatio}i and Grass Radiation 
Thermometer for the Month of July. 



1 S& 6 . 

1897 . 

1898 . 

Remarks. 

Solar. 

Grass. 

Solar. 

Grass. 

Solar. 

Grass. 

1 


* ** 

158.2 

78.6 

' 150-5 

82.0 


2 


... 

158.2 

78.7 

, 149-0 

82.3 


3 



156.9 

79-5 

1 150-3 

83*8 


4 



157.6 

79.2 

151-2 

83.5 


S 



160.J 

80.3 

148.3 

75*7 


6 



158.0 

82.5 

* 52-5 

82.3 


7 



165.4 

82.8 

' 56-3 

79-5 


S 



164.8 

80.6 : 

' 150.9 

75,0 


9 



168,0 

S0.2 

; 147.0 

77,2 


lO 



... 

80,0 

144.0 

8a5 

Not observed 

II 



169.2 

73^0 

146.5 

79*3 


12 



* 54-9 

77*4 

138.9 

79.0 


13 



149.9 

76.1 

137-6 

78.5 


14 



152.5 

76,8 

150-3 

Si.o 


IS 



147.6 

77*0 

1534 

75-3 


i6 



* 53-7 

77-3 

144.1 

77*0 


17 



156.6 

75.6 

142-3 

76.8 


iS 



*S 7 -S 

79-3 

146.5 

78.3 


19 



148.9 

75*7 

152-3 

75.6 


20 



143.2 

74*3 

107.5 

73-4 


21 



165.0 

77-0 

133-5 

73-9 


22 



161.5 

7S.1 

14S.O 

74-5 


n 



154.0 

77.2 

148*3 

761O 


24 



145-9 

73-1 

147*3 

76.3 


n 



IS 7-8 

77,6 

148.2 

75*0 


26 

... 


15 S -3 

75.6 

* 53*7 

77*3 


27 



1 S 3-2 

73-1 

149*3 

80. t 


2S 



166.0 

77.1 

I S 3 * 9 

78.3 


29 



164.7 

77.2 

156.7 

77.8 


30 



160.0 

80.0 

167.0 

75-0 


31 



161.4 

I 79.1 

149.1 

77-6 
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Statemmt ahomng the Solar Radiation and Grom Radiatim 
Thermometer for the Month of Avgust. 


Date. 

1896 . 

1897 . 

1898 . 

Bemarlcs. 

Solar. 

I Grass. 

Solar. 

Grass. 

Solar. 

Grass. 

I 


1 

i 6 i.o 

78.3 

148.0 

76.8 


2 

... 

... 

155.0 

79.9 

148.9 

76.9 


3 

... 

... 

155.1 

80.0 

139.2 

77.3 

... 

4 

... 

... 

157.0 

78.0 

145-3 

77.7 

... 

5 

... 

... 

155*7 

784 

144.5 

76.2 


6 

... 


154*4 

81.9 

146.0 

74.8 


7 



159-6 

78.5 

142.0 

69.8 


8 



161.0 

78.9 

143.8 

76.7 


9 



164.0 

76.5 

144.0 

77.0 


lO 

... 


... 

76.2 

144.3 

74.0 

Not observed 

II 

... 


156.0 

76.9 

150.0 

74.9 


12 



160.8 

76.0 

143.9 

72.8 


13 

... 


161.8 

76-3 

144.5 

70.5 


*4 

... 


162.3 

77-9 

144.3 

71.9 

• •• 

>5 



... 

74-2 

144.0 

71.3 

Not observed 

i6 



154.0 

76.0 

145.6 

71.0 


17 

... 


167.8 

76.5 

143.8 . 

71.5 


i8 



83.6 

75.5 

144.0 

70.4 

... 

19 



137.9 

73.4 

145.3 

8ao 


20 



155.8 

76.0 

150.5 

74.5 

... 

21 

... 

... 

146.7 

73.3 

136.9 

76.2 


22 


... 

136.4 

75.2 

143.8 

75.4 

• •• 

23 

... 


... 

73.5 

147.9 

80.0 

Not observed 

24 


... 

150.0 

7a8 

144.0 

8as 

• •• 

25 

... 

... 

153.0 

7.3.0 

148.0 

76-3 

... 

26 


... 

152.8 

71.3 

142.9 

77-5 

• •• 

27 

... 

... 

154.2 

76.5 

144.0 

78-9 


28 

... 

... 

157.4 

78.3 

144.8 

74-0 

• •• 

29 

... 

... 

157.3 

74-5 

143.5 

73-9 

• •• 

30 

... 

... 

158.9 

78-5 

1439 

74-6 

• •• 

31 

... 

... 

160.0 

77-0 

144.8 

76.1 
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WESTERN RAJPUTANA STATES 


Statement shewing the Solar Radiatum and Grass Radiation 
Thermometer for the Month of SepterrAer. 


Date. 

1896 . 

1897 . 

1898 . 

RexnailD. 

Solar. 

Grass. 

Solar. 

1 Grass. 

Solar. 

Grass. 

I 

... 

... 

i 6 i.s 

78.5 

148.0 

76.0 

... 

2 



j *51-8 

74-9 

134.5 

73.9 


3 



150.7 

73.5 

142.9 

73.0 


4 

... 


154-8 

72,2 

144.0 

73-2 

... 

5 


... 

1530 

74.0 

144.3 

75.0 


6 



147.6 

70.7 

137.5 

73.6 

... 

7 



147-1 

7a2 

142.8 

68.5 


8 



iSS-6 

69.0 

140.3 

66.9 


9 

... 


> 53-6 

67.8 

141.5 

70.5 


lO 



162.3 

76.0 

142.0 

73.4 


II 



162.0 

69.8 

143.0 

73.2 


12 



156.8 

77.9 

146.5 

73.9 


*3 



160. I 

73-8 

142.0 

70.9 


14 

... 

... 

142.0 

74.0 

137-8 

72.8 


15 



147.8 

75.0 

145-0 

71.5 


i6 



137. I 

730 

142.0 

72.6 


17 

•• 

... . 

154,0 

71.4 

140.0 

73.0 


i8 

... 


1547 

72.0 

135-8 

68.0 


19 

... 


155.0 

75-3 

145-0 

66.1 


20 



154.0 

72.0 

136.9 

60.0 

... 

21 



149.2 

71.0 

134.8 

64.2 

... 

22 

... 


* 53-6 

72,0 

136.9 

63.9 

... 

23 

... 


151.8 

69.0 

137-2 

62.0 


24 



154.0 

77.8 

137-8 

67.0 

... 

25 

... 


155.8 

7 S-S 

140.0 

65.1 


26 

... 

... 

156.3 

73-6 

146.5 

67.2 

... 

27 

... 

... 

154.2 

74-9 

142.3 

6ao 


28 

... 

... 

151.0 

69.0 

143.0 

64.0 

• •• 

29 

... 

... 

149.2 

70.7 

141.5 

63.2 


30 

• •• 

... 

149.9 

72.2 

141.7 

60.4 

... 


( 
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Sfa/eBiiitt thawHiff ilie Solar JtwIiafitM imd Gmat Rotlnilitm 
TltermomEter far thu Mtmih of Ortoher, 
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lAie. 
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iEtfDIJffcL 

HaImt, 

Ojm. 

Bolfir^ 
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tsi .9 

7 M 
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6s.a 

M3.9 
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... 
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6ao 


4 
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6? 6 
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r+i 
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15-9 


6 
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6&S 

* 43-8 

56,0 

«■■ 

7 

... 


T 43 .j) 

<17.1 

HJ 9 

5 fi^S 


S 

... 

... 

*s*-y 


i45.fi 

55^8 


9 



141.5 

6jjo 

1 

148.3 

5^9 


ID 

... 

■ 

ia 6.3 

6^,3 

1480 

51.0 

... 

1 


■ bA 

143^0 

' 53^0 

M 5-1 



13 

^.mm 

i-ri- 

153,6 

56.0 

! 143^0 

56,3 

... 

u 

... 

... 

14S.0 

Slo 

1 i+j 

55.0 

+» 

M 

1 ^ 3.0 

499 

*481 

S 7 .S 

r+i.fi 

5^3 

4 .. 

1 

155 ^ a 

Stt 

JS 7.8 
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143-S 

fiao 
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j6 

151.0 
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17 

i5az 
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i$ 
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14^3 

4 S.S 
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19 

15^7 

51.S 
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45-6 

1389 
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... 

30 

i^i.o 

50^1 

t 4 S .3 1 

jfio 

14 *J 

65.0 


31 

149.0 
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I4S.3 

43^9 1 

143.0 

. 54 -a 

... 

33 
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44-0 
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1 

=3 
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57.6 
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24 

147S 
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as 
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... 
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WESTERN RAJPUTANA STATES 


StcUement showing the Solar Ra/liation and Grass Radiation 
Thermometer for the Month of November. 


Date. 

1896 . 

1897 . 

1898 . 

Remarks. 

Solar. 

Grass. 

Solar. 

Grass. 

Solar. 

Grass. 

1 

144.0 

55.0 

145-7 

48.8 

138.0 

53-8 


2 

143-5 

58.6 

143.2 * 

53-7 

136.0 

55-2 

... 

3 

142.8 

44-1 

142.0 

59.0 

135-9 

40.3 

... 

4 

142.8 

44-4 

142.9 

47.8 

133-8 

44-2 

... 

5 

144.0 

47.0 

142.7 

46.0 

129.0 

46.5 

... 

6 

146.0 

46.6 

141.6 

47-2 

127.5 

53-0 

... 

7 

86.0 

50.7 

140.0 

45-2 

127.8 

44.5 

... 

8 

142.2 

63.0 

140.3 

46.5 

125.0 

46.0 

... 

9 

132.9 

58.0 

141.5 

44-9 

125.7 

45-0 

... 

lO 

143-2 

61.6 

140.6 

43-3 

127.9 

57.8 

... 

II 

113.0 

58.2 

138.4 

44.0 

132.0 

54-5 

... 

12 

144.0 

61.0 

143-0 

45-1 

130.8 . 

1 51.9 

... 

13 

135-0 

56.8 

139.2 

48.0 

13I-5 

38.9 

... 

14 

142.5 

61.2 

... 

45-3 

131-3 

50.0 

Not observed. 

15 

129.6 

51-3 

140.2 

... 

132.5 

55-7 

Do. 

i6 

135-3 

50.9 

141.5 

45-0 

13I-9 

44.0 

• •• 

17 

80.8 

54-0 

141.7 

43-9 

132.8 

49-3 

• •• 

i8 

134.0 

56.2 

... 

39-8 

133-0 

53-5 

Not observed. 

*9 

134.8 

55-3 

130.5 

40.0 

130.0 

39-0 

• •• 

20 

79.0 

59.0 

... 

43-7 

128.5 

40.3 

Not observed. 

21 

83-9 

54.1 

... 

42.0 

131-9 

41.7 

Do. 

22 

62.0 

56.0 

... 

41.1 

131.6 

43-5 

Do. 

23 

64.0 

44.0 

... 

43-5 

128.8 

48.0 

Do. 

24 

83.0 

44.6 

126.5 

39-0 

128.5 

48.3 


25 

106.6 

43-1 

124.2 

41.0 

127.6 

5 M 

• •• 

26 

71.0 

53-1 

124.9 

40.0 

127.8 

44.0 


27 

78.0 

47.3 

124.8 

38.2 

130.0 

41.8 


28 

133.4 

54-8 

123.0 

41.8 

126.5 

44-9 


29 

78.8 

49.1 

123.8 

41.0 

124.3 

40.5 

... 

30 

99.6 

52.8 

123.0 

36.0 

128.2 

394 

... 
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Statenxent showing the Solar Radiation and Grass Radiation 
Themumeter for the Month of December. 


Date. 

1896 . 

1897 . 

1898 . 

1 Hemarks. 

1 

i 

Solar. 

Grass. 

Solar. 

Grass. 

Solar. 

Grass. 

I 

106.5 

43-4 

123.9 

38.1 

126.3 

1 42.1 


2 

127.0 

32.6 

126.7 

37.5 

126.8 

39-5 

... 

3 


33-6 

126.5 

39-2 

... 

40.3 

Not observed. 

4 


36.8 

123.5 

38.9 

124.5 

37.2 

Do. 

5 


36.2 

122.9 

j 42.7 

120.7 

40.9 

Do. 

6 


40.5 

123.8 

44.5 

105.0 

44.6 

Do. 

7 


39.1 

125.2 

45.8 

97.9 

52.3 

Do. 

8 


44-5 

124.5 

42.7 

76.8 

56.5 

Do. 

9 


36.7 

122.9 

42.0 

100.3 

54.0 

Do. 

lO 


3S3 

121.9 

... 

115.4 

43.8 

Do. 

II 


35-7 

122.0 

45*4 

116.2 

58.8 

Do. 

12 


35-7 

121.9 

41.8 

110.9 

46.8 

Do. 

13 

... 

34-8 

II4.2 

41.2 

II7.2 

424 

Do. 

14 


39-3 

110.9 

33.S 

115.0 

33.8 

Do. 

IS 


36.9 

114.1 

27.0 

114.9 

31.0 

Do. 

i6 


33-2 

116.5 

26.0 

116.5 

30.8 

Do. 

17 


42.2 < 

116.3 

30.0 

120.0 

37.6 

Do. 

i8 

... 

33-6 

119.5 

32.3 

122.4 

35.0 

Do. 

19 


37.3 

122.0 

36.1 

128.7 

47.5 

Do. 

20 


37.5 

I2I.2 1 

37.8 

117.8 

46.6 

Do. 

21 

131.I 

35*7 

124.1 1 

35-6 

I2I.O 

34.5 

... 

22 

131*8 

37.9 

122.9 

47-4 

113.0 

38.9 

... 

23 

130.2 

30.6 

121.5 

36.3 

116.4 

42.0 

... 

24 

130.7 

45.0 

122.6 

44.5 

114.5 

44.8 

... 

25 

127.8 

24.7 

I2I.O 

41.0 

119.2 

46.0 


26 

127.5 

39.2 

117.0 

43*2 : 

131.7 

37.4 

... 

27 

127.9 

43.5 

118.5 

38.0 1 

II6.8 

36.0 


28 

110.5 

43.8 

122.9 1 

36.5 

114.9 

36.8 

... 

29 

122.7 

350 

119.7 ! 

38.0 

I16.I 1 

42.7 


30 

126.1 

33.8 

”9-5 j 

41.0 

I2I.O * 

46.5 


31 

I 2 I .0 

29.8 

I 19. I 1 

36.5 

114.6 

32.6 

- 
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WKSTEllN nAJrCTAKA STATES 


StaieniftJ t/ioteiiuj l/ie Baromeifit' Pnifewv at S a.ii. 



UcLukter 

1 tSs*. 

NufTHiibcr 

DccrmTifr 

i»96. 

JlHlWT 

'. TthmsHT 
kBh?. 

Mitih 

liin. 

1 

... 

29'3?6 

19.398 

*9.501 

39.30^ 

29.336 

3 

... 

29.396 

=9-364 

39.446 

59.350 

59.450 

i 


29.3a* 

19.3113 

*9.494 


5^-3^4 

4 

... 

29-380 

29-374 

29-47® 


39.140 

5 


19 

a^.i}oU 

39.391 

29.3M 

59-530 

6 

pi 4 

3 ^z£o 

39^460 

*9.396 

59.31^ 

*9.53^ 

7 



' 29-46® 

39.416 

59.366 

29.110 

S 

... 

29.390 

*9^436 

39.35® 

59-370 

291.106 

9 

... 

334 

*9.390 

*7-.3*6 

a^^Sfl 

29.170 

10 

fl9.?78 

39-333 1 

*9-434 

39.366 

2gLi?o 

*9-506 

Tl 

29. 17^ 


29-444 

39.370 

59^ ^7^ 

*9336 

13 

19.316 


39,416 

39.364 

39.25a 

19.190 

n 


39^ £93 

*9-470 


29-3^ 

29.290 

M 

89.314 

05.330 

1 29464 ; 

ayilt 

SS'JJO 1 

=9.30* 

'5 

99.304 

! 29-3‘6 

29.4=0 

55-536 

59.313 * 

29.316 

ic 

29.3916 

19.310 

30-4i^ 

2^420 1 

59-3«> 

*g.jia 

A7 

19.30S 

*9.33® 

*9.391 


59-34^ 

*^3^6 

t8 

29.326. 

*9-344 

29-3JO 

ay.sSB 

39LZ7H 

39.390 


*9.336 

29-3V® 

39^416 

59-535 


29.19® 

30 1 

*9.33* 

231, J2& 

1:^422 


*9-34^ 

*9.1 Jo 

31 

*£>•334 

35^354 

29^41^ 1 

Sy.47JJ 

39.296 

29.104 

as 

29.31(3 

2 ^ I9P 

2^.404 

59-534 


29. tj$ 

=3 

19.316 1 

3(9-aS^> 

59-371 

5^.470 

£y.xo 3 

39-193 

14 

^^■346 

=9^333 



39.I&S 

39.166 


*9-334 


ay 47S 

55-34^1 

59^354 

29.150 

26 

29^ 39a 


59-546 


a9-J3!o 

39.140 

27 

*9.364 

39U31S 

59-4^ 

*3-340 

39.33fi 

i9.e^ 


29.360 

39-316 

a9^zS4 , 

39.355 

29.1^ 

*9^Jwj 


29.356 

1^456 

391410 1 

39^384 

... 

39^396 


29*34® 

^^494 


39.3&} 

... 

*9.152 

a* 

29.348 ’ 

... 

59-440 

i9.at^ 

... 

*9 -x 64 
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from loth October 1896 to ^oth September 1897 . 


April 

1897. 

May 

1897. 

June 

1897* 

July 

1897. 

August 

1897. 

September 

1897* 

Remarks. 

29.210 

29.102 

j 29.050 

2$.996 

2$. $52 

29.070 


29.20$ 

29.100 

i 29.066 

29.06$ 

28.950 

29.004 

... 

29.16S 

29.095 

j 29.020 

29.020 

2$. 960 

29.044 


29.264 

29.036 

29.024 

28.938 

2$. $96 

29.004 


29.254 

29.014 

29.o$o 

28.934 

2$.$64 

29.006 


29.306 

29.032 

29.072 

2$.96$ 

2$. $60 

29.140 


29.296 

29.044 

29.002 

2$. 94$ 

28. $80 

29.140 


29.260 

29.116 

29.000 

1 

2$. 920 

28.888 

29.130 


29.192 

29.140 

; 2$.992 

2S.S32 

28.892 

29.148 


29.174 

29.094 

29.110 

2$.$64 

2$.$98 

29.128 


29.260 

29.100 

29.050 

2$. $04 

28.934 

29.108 


29.254 

29.020 

1 28.930 

2$. 790 

28.946 

29.128 


29.246 

29.0$0 

2$. $20 

2$. $20 

28.914 

29.138 

... 

29.200 

29.090 

2$. $66 

2$. $2$ 

28.896 

29.130 


29.224 

29.106 

2S.8$o 

2S.SS0 

28.924 

29.09S 


29.244 

29.046 

2$. 900 

2$.952 

28.540 

29.058 


29.220 

29.004 

2$.9i6 

28.934 

28.920 

29.070 


29.19$ 

29.000 

2$.9i6 

28.826 

28.940 

29.144 


29.200 

29.016 

2S.S70 

2$. $50 

28.946 

29.128 


29.160 

29.040 

2$.$6$ 

2$. 906 

28.946 

29.160 


29.210 

29*034 

2$.$!$ 

2$. 936 

28.972 

29.160 


29.204 

29.030 

2$. 776 

2$. 97$ 

28.940 

29.170 


29.170 

29.04$ 

2$. $2$ 

2$. 990 

28.988 

29.198 


29.200 

29.070 

2S.S96 

2$. 976 

29.038 

29.208 


29.274 

29.100 

2$.9i6 

2$. 976 

29.012 

29.136 


29-^56 

29.144 

29.006 

2$.936 

29.010 

29.090 


29*232 

29.11$ 

29.026 

2S.93O 

29.048 

29.220 

••• 

29.32$ 

29.076 

29.000 

2$. 920 

29.028 

29.220 


29.210 

29.046 

2$. 990 

2$. $94 

29.040 

29.200 


29.126 

29.050 

2$. 936 

2S.S56 

29.120 

29*230 


... 

29.036 

... 

2S.$oS 

29.130 

... 

... 
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StatumnU tthoioiji^ the Bartnnetrir. PramKnt ol £ jlHh 


DMie. 

Octclwr 

^* VT - 

^'^TQntkpr 

Dcccmlicr 

liMmiuT 

1 

FpbmRrT 

^iKrrb 

iW, 

4|^l 

, 


25.366 

29.2^ 

*(.388 

1 oS-sjS 

1 35312 

25126 ) 

2 

1 35-193 

391340 

39.3*6 

29,37s 

1 25234 

39.294 

^9,soo 1 

3 

19-150 

29.2i^ 

15-313 

25360 

29.210 

=9-454 

1513S 1 

4 

3^. 126 

29.5^ 

*9-333 

*9-39'^ 

05,110 

25J^ 

■ 

5 

3^106 

29.400 

29,40s 

*9^463 

, ^iiS 

35340 

35160 

£ 

35153 

3Q.lEi 

=9-501 

=9-450 

25=50 

39.310 

35 TOO 

? 

39.304 

^3S0 

I94J4 

=9-350 

39.^60 



S 

39,iS3 


29.^ 

25JS4 

29.^ 

25370 

2SC 


39^1J4 

=5J40 

29.356 

' 3543S 

35090 

35372 

25 zoo 

EO 

29.37^ 

^5-,ti3 

25-^ 

35476 

35020 

15140 

1 35184 

IE 


291263 

2$. 296 

29.47^ 

35174 

25390 

35IZ6 

12 

29-a7<J 

29.250 

3^384 

2P-154 

39.314 

35294 

35 x^o 

'3 

39.300 

*9-338 

39.344 

25360 

=5=,tfi 

35270 

35334 

r4 

35.214 

39.9(1 

*9-478 

1 25^354 

' 39.152 ' 

29354 

35^72 

IS 


*9,344 

*9.446 

1 29^37^ 

3519^ 1 

35339 

15204 

r6 

35.35^ 

*9^334 

29.378 

29,4C» 

1 25.E£a 

35342 

15150 

17 

■ 2 ^ 2 Eq 

39-359 

19.366 

35406 

15^50 

25240 

39^058 

IS 

351376 

89-37^ 

1 *9-3(8 

15-444 

25110 

39,150 

25090 

iP 

39-3^6 

a9.3&4 

*9.42* 

=9^440 

29.160 

39.226 

35150 

30 

39-314 

*9-364 

39.436 

35-436 

99.086 

19.2^ 1 

15170 



39^3S'> 

29.392 

25392 

35144 

253SZ 

15104 

sa 

29.364 

*9133* 

*941)6 

15373 

25290 

35196 

25 111 


39.334 

3^3®* 

29.4 iS 

15-3^ 

15450 

*9356 

2515* 1 

*4 

29^206 

29.384 

19.460 

19.310 

35553 

3j.aj6 

35191 

ZS 


29.424 

1?474 

= 53 SS ! 

35320 

25233 

39.136 

36 

39.376 

39.400 

39441 

15^3^ 

25312 

35168 

25070 

27 

393^ 

35366 

29.382 

15 J 3 = 

29-JlO 

35316 

25090 

sS 

39 ^ 35 ^ 1 

*9-396 

29.378 

ig^-JTO 

15314 

29.210 

25^34 

35 

39.1S4 . 

39.368 

39-«6 

25410 


25226 

25164 

^ 1 


35290 

39-5»o 

25183 

... 

25360 

35118 

31 1 

3^3?* 

... 

29.464 

15300 


35211:16 

... 
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fm 


Time,/it/m iti (Molter to Jfojttmiier iS$3. 



JttOe 

iSffB. 

3i||* 

iM- 

Adwt 

1 

Oclolirr 

js^e. 

i'WffllOtBf 

iSyl 

3^076 

*9090 


28^900 

29.068 

39IQ4 

29260 


29^130 

3^936 

28190^ 

^.q 32 

29224 

19.150 


29Lt|fl 

34,333 

23*950 

39-a&4 

295^ 

39207 



' 3 it - 9 S 4 

28.9^ 

39.060 

39193 

29278 

39&31 

aSl.964 

38.^ 

1 a&iji9D 

29.030 

39-304 

29364 

s^oco 


34.444 

38.870 

39,0:Jo 

29.204 

29-364 


2£.^/. 

3S.83P 

3i!.33i3 

29^040 

29.IOT 

393^ 

39.000 

stS,97S 

29^900 

1 33.890 

39.080 

39.330 

*^354 

as.564 

3^,94^ 

2!L93S 

! 23.921 

29.080 

39266 

29546 

^olc 

2t£.920 

a4.S4( 

2&936 

29.070 

29270 

39540 



sS.^oS 

38.93/0 

39.040 

39.*i4 

39516 

39.01!^ 

3^.8^ 

2Ef.936 

3S.940 

39042 

39350 


39.134 


1 2S.906 

28,940 

29,014 

39170 

29234 

39.333 

38.£4 i:i 

iE«.8y6 

33.980 ^ 

1 29.050 

J^ai4 

39204 

ay.2c6 


28.960 

29.020 

29040 ' 

29340 1 

19396 

39^r3S 


26^914 

39^042 

39053 

39314 

19 3 » 

39^070 

3 $.£o 6 

28.S56 

39070 

39090 

39160 

25.504 

>9.ito 

2£^24q 

38.923 

19.100 

29.156 

29236 

*9-3^ 

^si6 

J1S.S76 

28.890 

W0S2 

29114 I 

£^.534 

*9348 

29.300 

3$^ 900 

33L850 1 

^9^05* 

29104 

15.31S 

^353 

39-rcif^ 



29,076 

39166 

*9.310 

1951s 

39^108 

2^.916 

28^910 

29060 

29174 


39350 

39^r3H 

2II87O 

38^940 

39040 


agiaBS 

39.334 

39 .i[£ 

3S.9 j 6 

33.963 

29.054 

39.200 

*9^310 

392J3 

29 oSS 

28^970 

28,940 

28-963 

^340 

=5*3*8 


29^092 

39.062 1 

38.938 

23,934 


19 -ICq 

3935?6 1 


39.100 

2BL%4 

29,100 

29180 

*9-334 

39404 

29,1^6 

3SL9S3 

38 v 88 d 

29^090 

39330 

*9-313 

29460 

39.072 

»»594 

28.890 

39>IOCl 

392,^0 

*9-378 

29446 

A$fi 


28,334 

39,070 

39.350 ' 

99.240 

39460 

29^000 


2^388 

2 9 ' 


*9.146 

■ -FH 
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Rainfall of ligi 


MontlLB. 

I 

c. 

1 

i 

Phalodl. 

i 

T 

c 

2 

Pachbbo. 

dra. 

Saznbbar. 

i 

55 

1 

•3 

Bojat. 

BUara. 

1 

1- 

3 

» 


Jan. . 
Feb 

i 

•S 

a 

i 

i 

33 

i 

0 

a 

a 

0 

0 

17 

i 

•s 

a 

5 

i 

0 

29 

■g 

s 

• 

a 

•9 

0 

26 

. 

8 

1 

►3 

J8 

g 

0 

m 

e 

U 3 

0 

C 

5 

0 

Q 

j 

*3 

a 

a 

6 

1 

*3 

i 

{3 

0 

0 

37 

0 

.3 

0 

d 

d 

0 

•8 

d 

i 

d 

5 

8* 

•3 

d 

d 

5 

8s 

44 

JZ 

0 


... 

35 

... 

97 

32 

... 

... 

81 

... 

March 

April. 

. 

. Jane . 

I July . 
Aug. . 
Sept.. 
Oct. . 

Novi 

... 

21 


46 

... 

10 

... 

61 


28 


66 

4 

25 

70 

83 

79 

10 

33 

2 

3 

1 

57 

53 

23 

52 

... 

42 

1 

15 

... 

25 


5 

74 

si 

85 

35 

4 

9 

54 

25 

31 

34 

9 

43 

9 

78 

7 

30 

1 

3 

2 

1 

37 

35 

7 

93 

1 

7 

97 

76 

46 

3 

3 

2 










31 ^ 

14 / 

24 ( 

leV 










4 

13 

23 

86 

9 

1 

83 

8 

20 

4 

96 

19 

30 

2 

94 

37 

30 

1 

2 

3 












I Dec. . 
















































.. 

1 Total 

8.33 

11.07 

11.06 

10.23 

9-97 

12.67 

913I 6.01 

12.26 

6.51 

4.90 

7.83 
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for Marwar. 


. 

1 

d 

d 

3 

2 

d 

a 

s 

■ Parbatsar. 

• Inches. 

i 

a 

6 

4S 

^ s 
-ft 

CD 

i 

oS 

i 

S 

1 

4 

0 

X 

8 

0 

»-9 

Sonobore. 


Months. 

1 

a 

i 

1 

1 

*3 

8 

8 

0 

50 

s 

•s 

£ 

i 

8 

5 

8 

8 

i 

0 

_ 

i 

u 

8 

i 

8 

5 

i 

■s 

a 

1 

i 

1 

5 

8 

a 

8 

•3 

8 

1 

0 

1 

I 

*3 

1 

5-24 
i.6s 
5*73 
.29 
10.30 
2.38 
148.15 
22.14 
21.08 
•93 

•93 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Ang. 

Sept, 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Doc. 

Total. 







1 

50 

... 

... 

... 

... 












80 


















16 

1 

13 

... 

... 

... 

... 

4 

r4 

Sr 

66 

48 

24 

46 

34 

1 

5 

2 

2 

20 

32 

45 

52 

... 1 

II 

10 

10 

11 

30 

66 










... 

2 

... 

6 


... 


12 

... 

19 


50 


24 

48 

23 

2 

20 

56 

14 

64 

50 

51 

8 

71 

12 

12 

9 

76 

60 

15 

9 

98 

90 

4 

36 

30 

3 

I 

85 

25 

8 






















••• 


93 




















12.42 

12.93 



%.oi ^ 












14.05 

16.17 

11.80 1 5.01 1 

5-24 

8-95 

2.76 

218.82 


StatBy 9.51 inches. 


I/or Marwar, 
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WESTERN RAJPUTANA STATES 




Rainfall of 1895 


Months. 


Jan. . 
Feb. . 
Mar. . 
April. 
May . 
June . 
July . 
Aug. . 
Sept. . 
Oct. . 
Nov. . 
Dea . 


Total 


£ 

a 


2 


63 


12.68 7.73 


I 

A 


rs 

s 


*3 .2 
s ^ 

a 5 


23 I 53 
7 

84 
6 



1 

i \ 

0 


fi 

s> 

... 

80 

... 

75 

... 

15 

2 

32 

I 

30 

5 

86 


56 


4.64 ; 17.75 11.74 


I 


j a J i 

a o a 

a ^ a 


... 1 10 


63 

4 

25 

23 

21 

83 

20 

65 

29 


12 : 
20! 


5 

' 20 

'33 

73 


I 

*3 


s! 


50 


..•45 
6 6 

5 55 
... I 7 


45 

136! 


64 

4 9 
2 90 


16.59 12 


12,72 8.44 9.22 


/ 


Average for whole 


Rainfall of 1896 



Average for whole 
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for Marwar. 


0 

js 

1 





•s 










£ 



§ 

.0 

i 

S g 
go. 

& 

«> 

.a 

cc 

Siwana 

s 

1 

Mcrta. 

Jalore. 

1 

1 






















TotaL 

Months. 

•B 

« s 

S 

•s 

5 

• 1 

^ ! 5 
^ 5 

0 

.a 

u 

.5 
c 1 

■s 

J 5 

a 

n 

0 

*3 

a 

B* 

0 

JS 

0 

5 

s 

. 

1 5 

0 a 

1 

1 

i 

a 

8 

•g 

i 

JS 

CJ 

5 

a 

5 6 

c 

6 

5 6 

s 

0 

0 

1 ^ 

6 

c 

0 

U 

s 

6 

5 6 

a 

5 

a 

1 

►3 

6 



... 50 






... 1 

1 12 

1 





... 7 







5.61 

. 17 

Jan. 

Feb. 






I 





... / 







... ... 

... 

... 

... 82 

... 

30 

... 

25 

... 

40 

... 

29 

. 

... 

26 

<;o 

... 

46 

... 

50 

• * / 
7.80 

1.72 

March. 

April. 















■^o 





1 A2 

May. 



68 


















2 37 

... 

I 29 

I 

75 

2 

39 

... 

14 

... 

81 

I ... 

... 

70 

... 

37 

I 

59 

25-37 

June. 

5 10 

4 

32 

3 28 

3 

43 

I 

42 

3 

40 

... 

94 

... 90 

4 

35 

I 

84 

4 

20 

76.88 

July. 

. 

6 

18 

5 17 

2 

34 

1 

13 

2 

17 

I 

2 

3 26 

13 

22 

2 

43 

I 

81 

9936 

Aug. 

. 

... 

... 

••• 45 

... 

... 

... 

' — 

... 

26 

... 

... 

... 9 


27 

... 

... 

... 

... 

J -93 

.56 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

••• 1 ••• 













...I ... 





1 




... 1 ... 













.21 

Dec. 



V 















7.97 

11.18 

II.OI 

7.82 

! S-3« 

6.37 

3-o6 

532 

19.60 

5.10 

8.10 

221.03 

Total. 


State, 9,61 Inches, 


j foi* Marwar. 


1 


•5= I ^ , <5? 


« 

I 

& 


a' 

j — — 


f) 



11.14 


I 

I 72 

4 ‘64 
4 ' 60 
... 1 77 

* 130 


14.03 


33 


22.18 


ga 


S 4 » 

« I -g 

5 5 £ 



20.49 


S 


97 . 


55 


J3 

e 


15 .. 


10.36 4.41 2.64 


§ 

*3 


5 6 5 


- 1 • 


30 1... 

1 94 4 
4 73 4 

2 39 4 


. I . 



£ 

o 

js 


S I ,* 

- I 

5 ' 6 


4 10 
6 ,35 
6 I ... 


I 65 


18.10 


Total. 


.20 

.93 

.71 

4.00 
69.50 
110.19 

74.05 

7.35 

.72 

22.86 

2.36 


292.87 


Moutha. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Not. 

Dec. 

Total. 


State, 12.73 ^^hes. 
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S4a 




Jtainfall 0 / 189? 
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^ ' 
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1 
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1 
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i 

i 

d 

a 
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1 

i 
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1 
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1 
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1 

i 

s 
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1 

1 

1 

1 
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i 
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1 
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*9 
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n 
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>3 
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IZ 

.rr • 

1 
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1 



J 

p.i i 

P.. 



3 : 

¥ 
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. 4 . ! 

+i+ 

II . 

.*i 

hi>h 

Pi- 

3 

1 

TI |H 

A^pril. 

■>li4 1 

*5 


... 


1 

1 

|... 

1 

11 


5 


■5 

... 

3^ 

1 B4*y « 

Pi P 


H.. 

... 


.4. 


34 


.R, 

1- 

|Z4 


39 1 

' Jutifi • 

R ■■ 

9 a 

... 



s 

2 

4 

... 

a 


7 


6 

July . 

2 

IS 7 

tD 


z 

37 

f 

(k} 

7 

99 

£ 

11 

s' 

1 10 

Aug, * 

6 

37 

S 

40 

& 

. 5 

tt 


2 

Sa 

6 

10 

I ^ 

' 

* 

% 

5^ 
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Sd 

... 
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; 1 

3& 

1 

«7 

1 

ap 

X 

: JO 1 

lOot. . 
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1 
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1 *■-■ 
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r" 


tt 

n 

33 

PR. 

45 


9 

Au^> -f 

Bec^ - 


l«4 


iii-ti 

1 i 1 
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■ ■■I 
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\ -p* 
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T— - 
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■*'— 1 —' 

Tt^ul 

14 . 2(0 

17 . 3 $ 

1 

J 

j 13.06 


j 1+59 

U. 3 S 


3 

3 


Kj47 

S[^S 

I ; 17 
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i 
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RohiftUl ta UieatdeH ai Bap for Four Ymrt, 
fmm. 1894 to 1897 . 



im 

I8»ff 


XftST. 

■ntfai 1 

AYeAf^ 

'PfffilUTlff. 

Jpjuuu^ 1 » ^ 

■ i« 


... 


045 


i.k 

FobroATj 




*4* 

-ilA.1 1 

... 

,r.d 1 

Mimh H » 4 

+#» 



... 

a^t 

a-oft ' 


; April , 

Mb 7 d i ■ 



... 1 

o,jjj 


D.aB 


JlZllH , 


ci.it 

173 ! 

aoa 


0.^5 

j 

Jntj t 


0.58 

^5+ 
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Angiufi . 

XJ3 


0.50 

7.18 

I4^tp ' 

3-S4 


^cptembur * ■ 


' 4 + » ' 

... 

□u 98 

1.14 

a:zS 


Oat0b<r . 

... 

.r.- 



**n 

... 

..i 

^^orcmbvT 4 « 

..« 

i^.+ 

4..P 

y 

... 



IWnnibfer 

C.OZ 

*.. 

OrCH 


<x.c6 

OyDE 

... 

Tiital 

1 599 

6.3^> 

1 4.81 

ilnOa 

« 

S 7 - 0 :. 



Rainfall <u Recorded at Deoi KoU for Fvar y&tr$, 

/nwt 1894 1897- 



im. 1 

im 

IW 

IIWT. 
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J'anuiirjr - ^ * 


M3 
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M3 

ME 
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r^bruATj 
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1 
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*** ft 
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1 
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aio 
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ii5^> 


az 3 
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«•! 1 

^55 

1 

I ■*+■ 

p.. 
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■»■ 1 

Jup* 

V. . 


XT* 
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3 *ab 
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J>S9 
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i.3?a 


MS 

■II p 

A\):jp3#t. » . . 

4.ig 

ai5 

3^99 

i9S 
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■P¥i 

^ fitptflffibAr 
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Fii-I 

.■k 

2^41 

j 4-t*5 

l/|] 
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... 

OkO& 
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WESTERN RAJPUTANA STATES 


Monthly Statements of Rainfall^ Barometer^ Mean Temperature^ and Wind 
Direction for the Ten Years 1889-98 at Mount Ahu. 


Year. 

1 

Month. 

1 

3 

8 A.M. Bare- 
^ meter. 

Mean Daily 
Temperature. 

Mean Wind 

Direction. 

Year. 

Month. 

i 

(S 

.S 
a 0 

^•a 

00 

Mean Daily 

Temperature. 

Mean Wind 

Direction. 



Jan. 

0.07 

26.154 

60.7 

N. 29" W. 



Jan. 

ayS 

a6.iss 

60.9 

S. 52® W. 



Feb. 

0.59 

.131 

61.5 

N. 31® W. 



Feb. 

ao3 

.088 

63.1 

N. 73" 



Mar. 

0 

.158 

70.9 

N.27“W. 



Mar. ' 

0 

.070 

73-5 

N.36*W. 



April 

0 

•053 

78.S 

N.5o“W. 

1 


April 

0 

.077 

80.9 

N.67"W. 



ilay 

4.87 

.019 

79.2 

N. 6x“W. 



May 

1.92 


76.1 

S.76®W. 



June 

13.70 

25.860 

75-6 

S. 79 ‘’W. 

ci 

Os J 


June 

4.14 

? 25 . 78 o 

75-9 

S. 59 *W. 

CO 


July 

9.H 

.826 

71.0 

S. 78^ w. 

00 


July 1 

19.64 

? 

71.1 

S.48® W. 



Aug. 

29.92 

.854 

67.9 

S.85^W. 



Aug. 

38.22 

? 

68.3 

S. 79 *W. 



Sept. 

0.43 

.996 

71.5 

S. 88** W. 

1 


Sept. 

34-63 

? 

68.5 

N. 47 "W. 



Oot. 

0 

26.079 

71.0 

S. 83“ W. 

1 


Oot. 

0-59 

• •• 

68.9 

N. 62® E. 



Nor. 

0 

.142 

65.3 

N.si^W. 



Nov. , 

0 

? 

63.3 

N.24®W. 



Dec. 

0 

.183 

63.7 

N. i2M\r. 


s 

Dec. 

0.18 

? 

59.6 

N. 62® W. 



Jan. 

0 



? 


r 

Jan. 

0.37 

26.072 

54.3 

N. 14® W. 



Feb. 

0 

26.137 

64.0 

N. 43 ‘*W. 



Feb. 

a78 

.080 

52.5 

N.4“W. 



Mar. 

0.17 

.044 

67.5 

N.76“W. 



Mar. 

0.40 

•083 

65.7 

N.2®W. 



April 

0.54 

.041 

77.1 

N. 81" W. 



April 

0 

.044 

77-6 

N. 62® W. 



J&y 1 

0 

*25.953 

+ 79-3 

N. 74® W. 



May 1 

2.03 

25.964 

75-7 

S. 78® w. 

i - 


June 

S.51 

.829 

74-8 

s. 57” w. 

i s . 


June 

24.15 

.846 

74-4 

S.64®AV. 

06 


July 1 

1 28.35 

.784 

67.9 

S. 63® W. 



July 

39-73 

.822 

67.1 

S. 61® W. 



Aug. 

! 27.87 

.890 

65.8 

S. 61® W. 

1 ^ 


Aug. 1 

8.47 

.885 

67.9 

S. 83® W. 



Sept. 

1 2.17 

•979 

69.4 

N. 79 ®W. 

1 


Sept { 

1 50.31 

.927 

66.7 

8.62®W. 



Oct. 

0 

27.107 

7».3 

N. 37. W. 

1 


Oct ' 

1 0.76 

26.098 

68.1 

N. 49 '*E- 



Nov. 

1 ® 

.167 

66.2 

S. 73 “E. 

1 


Nov. 

1 3-30 

.168 

63-4 

N. 69® E. 



Dec. 

1 0.02 

1 

•14s 

59.6 

S. 67®W. 


s. 

Dec. 1 

0 

.190 

61.4 

N. 9** E. 


1 

Jan. 

1 1.14 

26.158 

57.6 

N. 22® W. 



Jan. 

a6o 

26.120 

57.6 

S. 87® W. 



Feb. 

1 0 

•US 

57.4 

N. 13® W. 



Feb. 

0 

.123 

62.7 

S. 88® W. 



Mar. 

1 0.66 

.092 

63.0 

N.3i®W. 



Mar. 

0.48 

.084 

67.9 

N. 77 “W. 



April 

0 

.075 

76.0 

S. 88® W. 

1 


April 

0.02 

.030 

77.1 

S.7a®W. 



May 

O.Il 

.001 

79.0 

N. 87® W. 

1 


May 

0.52 

2 S 979 

77.7 

S.S 7 "W. 



June 

1.52 

2S 924 ; 

, 77.4 

S.70®W. 

O' 


June 

11.16 

.823 

73 -* 

S.48®W. 

aS 

m 


July 

26.00 

.807 1 

1 72.0 

S. 71® w. 



July 

49-20 

.787 

67.7 

S. 49”'VV. 



Aug. 

10.31 

.890 

68.2 

S. 56® W. 



Aug. 

8-67 

.841 

66.3 

S.5i*W. 



Sept. 

2.28 

.983 

69.9 

N.8o®W. 



Sept 

8.25 

•959 

69.6 

N. 87® W. 



Oct. 

0.02 

26.143 

71.7 

N. 51® W. 



Oct. 

0.11 

26.072 

70.4 

N. 33 ®W. 



Nov. 

0 

.289 


N.^®E. 



Nov. 

0 

• 191 

64-9 

n.Pe. 


k 

Dec. 

0 

.218 

62.2 

N.9^W. 

1 

1 


Dec. 

0.84 < 

t .146 

58.7 

S.7o®W. 


• Mean of 35 days. f Mean of 21 days. 
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Monthly Statement» of Rainfall^ {continued) 


Year. 

Month. 

Rainfall. 

*a 

00 

Mean Dally 
Temperature. 

Mean Wind 
Direction. 

Year. 

1 Month. 

3 

a 

& 

C 32 
. 9 

*a 

< 

oo 

>*2 

0 c 

flS. 

ii 

Sh 

1 

Mean Wind 

Direction. 


Jan. 

o.xo 

26.XXX 

56.1 

N.30®E. ' 
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Itafn/al! tfg Jltcffrdtd at Sirohi fo)f Seven Teun,Jhmi 1891 te 1897, 



ItaiTf/all as Recorded td JuiMdvnrfar Sevan Tetrfs,fnm 1391 tv 1897. 
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Jtainfall a« Rcronitti tif KJialtu/trt ytars,/rom i 9 i}$ to 1897, 
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METEOROI.OGY 


From tho foregoing for Marwnr it will be observed 

that there is a great di (foresee thieiighoiil the year between 
tho day and night temperatures. It !» IntCTscly hot during 
the day in the Gtumuer uiotithH, while tho sights me generally 
fairly cool. During tho winter months tho weather la ilelight- 
fully csnil and bracing. Tho olunate la extremely dry. The 
averngo annual rainfall in Marwar for tha seven years 1891^7 
was 16.09 iiK^hes, and, if 1893 be excluded, when the rainfall 
was abiuwTiially heavy, tho average wonhl be 14.46. The 
heaviest rainfall was in [893, viz., 23,89 m^hes' and the 
lightest in 1891, vis, 9.51, Joswontpura is the must favoured 
of the Parganas, having an average rainfall of 26,34. The 
average in Bfdi, Sanchore, and Jalore is 37,47, i9-69t and 17,71 
rc^ectively, while E 5 anlua has an average of only 7.51 inches, 
the lightest rainfall recorded. Tlie rainfall of Jcdhporc city 
varies os much as that of the Pargnnas; 39.7 s inches wera 
registered m 1893, and only 6.96 in tSSy, 


BIRDS 


birds nf ibese States Lhvo unusual nut vantages ia iM>th 
climate and food, and r.li«j|r jtro, cons!iqii(*ntIy, vciy numerous 
and Tsriod. During t.be oold weather there la luosTly nbundantre 
of food and water in the de^rt. and birds of ahuost evfsiy itort 
flock U) the fresh feediug-gTOUnda. which have hmu coinpara^ 
Lively doserted by the fcuLhered tribts thrcmghoat tlie hot 
months. Again, when water and food become scarce and the 
heat uncongenial u. them, they wpair to the tw^'acent bills, 
where they iind plenty of fruit and a (hkjI cUmate. Many of 
the aruall birds which nest on Mount Alu ajjd tho Aravallis 
would leave this part of the country duHng tho suuimer if it 
were not fur tho fiiiperior climate of these hills. Mount Abu 
IS favoured with many song-buds, and most of the summer 
visibmui wear their best plmnogc while nn the hill, and nest 
^ere. The blackbird (Jfpnrfa wliklles regularly 

early May till tho end of tho rains, and it is quite equal 
m song to Merula muAtta of the old country. The cuckoo 
mtcropUrm% like Cmndun mmnts of Europe, leaves the 
hatching and care of its oflH[>ring Ui a foBter-mothor. and, 
instead, devotes much time to call. This cuckoo calls con- 
tmually iti Moimt Abu from tlie end of May UU August and 
allhoiigh a smaller bird than the home variety, its note b not 
1 .^ clear mid distinct. Robins, wrens, amj warbkrs innuuior- 
able jom m soug at eoriy <lftwn throughout these hdU: nnd 
honcy^auckcru, Iwe-oatcni, spidor-huntota, fly-catcLore, bulbuls 
fmche.«, onols, and tite, of tbe most lirilliaiit and varied bugs’ 
throng tho gleoB and shady nwkn throughout the day. and 


y 



l-lciuwir ariiJ 1cit>pli2» /aff /y^r J5J. 
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BIRDS 


ms 

ffiMiy of th&Di visit Lhs gnj-dons in tho mornings and ^v^ningw 
in pursuit of fornix 0i7mjfti$ the fiiiiall purplfj hoiioy- 

Hiickor^ is the {»ininionost about ganlens, hut th^ro oro others 
of tliia ep^cics often Tho olossiScattun laid down in 

Butler @ Catalogue will bo adhered to, um far as pcffisihle^ for 
the ordinary birds, and bis nonienalaturo will oIbo bo followed. 
The game birds, of whieh inost are winter vkitanEa, have Iwen 
given in occordanoe with Hume and MaishairH iiomenclatme. 
In years of very light r^dnlaLl garue bltiis are scarce, and other 
birds less plentiful also; bin when the tanks fill, waterfowl are 
abundant, and, whan the grass is good. Imperial sand-grouse, 
crone, bustanl, hobnra, and the feaiheri^l tribes in general 
abound throughout the desert, as well ns in tho fertile pari a of 
’) these States. 

RAPTORKS (Birds of 

Fufti. Vctnniro^ (Vulture*).^5^^jfr’fljji, VtjLruiusf.L {True Vultii!^). 
ciiitm*: The Bliu^k Vulture, 

Permimeut resident. Met with in thesf:' Stated iii con^Jemhl^ 
huiuIki? it times j at othn^r tlui'cs llicy are nuftly eeens ae if they 
migrated wh^u food euppliAA fail 
G^pd The Loiig-bUlEd Brown VultiOT. 

Pennaneat residoni Met witli nl Abu and ftlnng tL$ Amvallia 
iV€W:%pjv bmtj^ensta. The White-backed Vulture. 

Pemiaueut resident, though not very rommoo^ 

Stifi~Fant. KBOFJiitOKtyjc (Soaveugerif}^ 

Ne^hnm ffingiTiianuif / The White or ludiim J?ca™ger Ytdttire. 

FuriLuuiuDt reddentj Bi:ien At evet^' ylUogCi 

Ffinu Fai/^onida (Fnlegns),—F alconoj^ (True FiJeetia). 

pi^ri^rijim : The Pcivgriae Falcon. 

Cold weather viftitant. 

FaicQ pitre^riiiafor ; The Sheheen Falcon, 

» Formaueut n^ident^ seen thioughont the Stiiteai 

Fait'O Jugffcr .* Tlic Loggar Falixui. 

Permanent mident, eouunon L-very whore. 

5t 


I 
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BiUeo desertorum : The African Buzzard. 

Winter visitant. 

Falco subbuteo : The European Hobby. 

Winter visitant, only occasionally seen. Sometimes used for 

sport— hawking. 

Astur pcUumbanus : The Goshawk. 

Winter visitant, and sometimes trained for sport. 

Cerclineis iinnunculus: The Kestrel. 

Cold weather visitant. Sometimes trained for shikar. 

Cerchneis Naumanni: The Lesser Kestrel. 

Cold weather visitant. 

Cerchneis amurensis : The Eastern Orange-legged Hobby or Kestrel. 

Cold weather visitant. 

Suh~Fam. Accipitrin^ (Hawks). 

Astur hadius ; The Shikra or Indian Sparrow-Hawk. 

Permanent resident in most parts of the region. It is met 
with throughout the country at all seasons, and is often trained 
for sport. 

Astur solornsis: The Sooloo Falcon. 

Winter visitant Seen in Godwar in the cold weather. 
Accipiter nistts: The European Sparrow-Hawk. 

Cold weather visitant Captured and trained for sport. 
Accipiter virgatus : The Besra Sparrow-Hawk. 

Permanent in the Arav^is; it is trained for sport. 

Suh-Fam. Aquiline (Eagles). 

Aguila Vindhiarui: The Indian Tawny Eagle. 

Permanent resident. Generally seen about the higher hills. 
Nisaetus fasciatus: Bonnelli’s Eagle. 

Permanent resident. 

Limnaetus cirrhalm: The Crested Hawk-Eagle. * 

Permanent resident. 

Circaetus gallicus: The Common Serpent-Eagle. 

Probably a permanent resident in the hills. 

Spilomis mdanotis : The Lesser or Southern Indian Harrier-Eagle. 
Permanent resident. 

Butastur teesa : The White-eyed Buzzard. 

Permanent resident. 

Bvteo Plumipes: The Harrier-Buzzard. Met with about the hills. 
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Snb~Fam. MiLviys (Kites). 

Ifaliastur indus : The Maroon-backed or Brahminy Kite. 

Permanent resident. Seen throughout these States. 

Milvm g&mnda : The Common Pariah Kite. 

Permanent resident Seen at every vdlage. 

Milvus melanotis: The I^arge Pariah Kite. 

Permanent resident. Lives about the hills in the hot months, 
Pernis ptilorhynchus: The Crested Honey-Buzzard, 

Permanent resident. 

Elantis cceTulett9: The Black-winged Kite. 

Permanent resident, tliough rare in these States. 

Fam. STRiQiD.rE (Owls),— Suh-Fam. STRiGra.E (Owls). 

Strix javanica : The Indian Screech OwL 

Permanent resident Pound about old buildings and hollow 
trees; sits on the house-top and makes a noise at night. 

Strix Candida : The Grass Owl. 

Permanent resident near the hills, 

Sub-Fam. Stbniin^ (Hooting Owls). 

Symium iridTanee: The Brown Wood Owl. 

Met with in the Aravalli range and Abu hills, 

Biiho coromandm : The Dusky Horned Owl. 

Permanent resident 

Stjrmmi ocellaium: The Mottled Wood OwL 

Permanent resident. This bird is of ill omen when it sits 
on or about the houses at night, repeating its doleful note. It 
lives in clumps of trees adjacent to towns, and visits gardens and 
compounds frequently in search of mice and rats. 

Sub-Fa77i, BuBONiJSJi (Eagle and Scops Owls). 

Bitbo bengdleTisis: The Rock-homed Owl. 

Permanent resident. 

Ketupa ceyloyieiisis: The Brown Fish Owl. 

Permanent resident, although rare in these States. 

Scops jnalaffaricus : The Malalmr Scops Owl. 

Permanent resident. 
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Suh-Fam, (THunml Oi TT^itight Owb)* 

ijarifui trama: TUo Spotted Owkt. ^ i 

r«widftiiL Common iibout old buildinga in tlio 

dooert. 

AVkoi : TUe BrOTurn Ha.wk-OwL 

Pormanont nwidont in Ihe ATftVsUliJt. 

(rkiwcWiVtn mfjJnharicmti: The Mfilulw Owlet, 

Pfinmuient MKident, M*L with ill tiio high wocMlcd lands, 

iNSKSaORES ^P«Mkmg Birds), 

PlSSlTlf>S^'RE^i £Widi? Gopet tiFniAUj feed on tlio winy). 

HiauKUtsuLK {Swallows^ Mftrtimi, and 

BiAt?>rDiNTS^ (Swallows and MnrUiie)^ 

HiniTvIa Th* Coimiinn Swallow, 

Cold w)Aa±1icr Ymtnnl, but votj cnmnion tben- 
Hirnndit jUi/eTa : Swallow. 

Pormouent; resident^ thought out vmy tommon. 

JIini}vii> «r^thropj/fp^ The Rid~mii 4 >ed or ^Tcwque Swallow'. 

Peruiuiiuiil raaidontf 

Hirlijifh The Indiaii Cliff" SwoJtoWi 

Parmananl rumdcnW Not cnmimoa in theso StaUa. 

Cotyh ; The Indinti Sand MariiOL 

Permanont raRidant, and Ycrj^ common in $ome pwtRi near Tivera 
and Rtneiuus. 

The Ihiflkj Crag Martin. 

Permanent rendent and common. 

Pt^orv^yrtiffihif Tvjxtitriic The MuiinLaiu CiUg Martin. 

Cold wenUnj? Yl^ltuut^ 

Oheli\U»* urhif^a: The Engliali Houao Martin. 

Seasonal vlsitanL Bometinies sKon in great DimilKir9. 

Sut-Jhm. CiresiiLLi.VA £Swilta)« 

/ The Commou Indim SwifC 
Parimuieut r^ideiit, ami ^eii in griiat numbena in many 
^Il/j}iicUu$ baiovit^Tn^* : The Palm Swift. 

l^rmaneot ruidrmt. Met with in a few places only in Slrohi. 

evr^maia The Indian Cra&ted Swif^ 

Pomiaoent iresidciit. 


•¥ 
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FanL Caprijiuwsioj! (j'Tjsttiiara of OoafrSiKkdn).— 

CAHftivur/iix.s 

(ndirjiA ^ The JungLs 

Pcriuatietii reaidimt throughcnit the bills snd iroodf^ port? of 
thoRA Statos, 

Caprimid^K K^mrii* Thfi NUgiri NiKblJar. 

Seuu Ibroughoiit the woodfld portR of tbun 

Caprimni^i^ atr%pmm$: Tlifi Ghiil Kigkyar. 

Cai}rimulffUA Tbo Common Indian Njgli^. 

Ff^rmanent Tasidont, and oommon wbarA tliera aic ttees ond 
buahooi 

Fam. TucK30MDiG (Tregons), 

Sar’partetf /iuiciatJts T Tko l^fatmlisr Trogoa* 

F^rmoncitt rc^iduat. Found only in tlio woodisd region?. 

Fam. 2i!iEnoFrD£ (Bflfl-Mtnrfl), 
rirititx/ Tlio Qomnian Indian Bea-ftater^ 

Punznkaent reaidnnt. Seen tm Mount Aba and abont tke lo^ar 
bilk. 

TOinAou'/ The Cbestnut-boaded Ben-natihr^ 

Soen in Llie bilk. 

Fartt^ CdRAdLApx (Hollers). 

Oomrias ijidira Tbn Tndisn Holler. 

Mot wilb in many places daring tha cold vrutbar ^ takes to tlie 
the hnifl and woodod regions in tbo bot auatfon- A bandBome birdp 
sometimes mistaken for the blue jny. 

FanL Ai.oEi>rNTD.s (Kingbshers). 

i Tbe Common Indian Kinglisbor. 

Pormanont rosidont. Mot with at tanks and strcuuus, but 
common only in tha cold weatbar and raini. 

Alfe<io tm^ju : Bcjivnn'a KitigfUbor. 

Hare* 

rtidi$ : Tha Fied Kingbahor. 

Permenant rcaidentj and emnmon in eomo parts ot eortnin 
aeuona, only when water is abundant, 
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Fam, BucEROTiDyU (Hornbills). 

Dichoceros cavatvs : The Great Hombill. 

Met with in the wooded parts only. 

Tockus grisevs: The Jungle Grey Hornbill. 

Permanent resident. Seen in the Aravallis and Abu hills. 

SCANSORES (Climbers). 

Fam, PsiTTACiD^ (Parrots).— Sul>-Fam, Palmominx (Parrakeets). 

PaUsamis tirrguatus: The Rose-ringed Parroquet. 

Permanent resident in the hill country. 

Lariculus vemalis: The Indian Loriquet or Green Parrot. 

Resident in the hills in the hot weather all over the country; 
in the cold, in flocks. 

PcUaornis purpureris : The Rose-headed Parroquet. 

Met with in the hiUs and wooded lands adjacent. 

PcUstomis columhoides: The Blue-winged Parroquet. 

Met with in the hills mostly. 

Palasamu schisticeps : The Slaty-headed Parroquet. 

Met with in the hills here during the hot weather. 

Fam, PiciD^ (Woodpeckers).— Stdt-Fanu Pidnm (Typical Wood¬ 
peckers). 

PvrM mahrattensis: The Yellow-fronted Woodpecker. 

Permanent resident in the wooded parts of these States. 

Sub-Fam. Campephilin^ (Woodpeckers). 

Chrysocola}des ^trictm: The Southern Large Golden-backed Woodpecker. 
Permanent resident in the well-wooded regions and hills. 

Sub-Fam ,— Gecininas. 

Gecinns gtriolatus: The Small Green Woodpecker; and Chrysophlegma 
chlorigaster: The Yellow Woodpecker, are also met with. 
Brachijptemtis punciicollis: The Lesser Golden-backed Woodpecker. 
Permanent resident. 

Mirroptemns pJiaoctps: The Rufous Woodpecker. 

Permanent in the hills. 
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Fam. MEGAL^MiDiE (Barbels). 

Megcdxnia inornata: The Western Green Barbet. 

Common throughout the hills and wooded regions, and found 
in the Khejra belts of the desert in the cold weather. 

MegaXama viridis: The Small Green Barbet. 

Permanent resident. ^lostly seen in the high lands in the 
summer; common in Godwar. 

Xantholsma hamacephala: The Crimson-breasted Barbet or Copper¬ 
smith. 

Permanent resident. 

Fani. CucuuDiB (Cuckoos).— Suh-Fam. Cuculin^ (True Cuckoos). 

OuailtLS microptenis : The Indian Cuckoo. 

This Cuckoo is common on Mount Abu and some of the adja¬ 
cent hills. It begins to call about the end of May and continues 
throughout the rains; it lays its eggs in the nest of another bird, 
like Chculiis canorus^ the English Cuckoo, which it resembles, 
although smaller. Its note is clear and distinct 

Caconiantis paaserinus : The Indian Plaintive Cuckoo. 

Found in the forests at certain seasons. 

Eudynamia honorata: The Indian KoeL 

Permanent resident in some districts, met with most frequently 
adjacent to the low hills. 

SulhFam. Centropodin^ (Coucals and Sirkeers). 

Cenirococcyx rufipennis : The Common Coucal or Crow-Pheasant. 

Permanent resident. Met with about gardens and wooded 
lands adjacent to villages. 

TENUIROSTRES (Soft-billed Birds). 

Fam. Nbctarinid^ (Honey-Suckers and Spider-Hunters. 

Sub-Fam. Nectarinin^. 

Arachnothera longirostra: The Little Spider-Hunter. 

Rare. Found in the wooded hills only. 

CEthopyga vigorai: The Violet-eared Red Honey-Sucker. 

Permanent resident. Seen in the hills and wooded places with 
the other varieties ; sometimes abundant about gardens in Abu. 
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im 

Otfvtfjris i Aim&thyi&t-rtimpfld HoTiflj-8ii*3lcflrp 

Pemiimeiit reddent 

Cimyt'is fwVttMiia / Tkic Tmy lloaeV'Sutsket 
Permanent rand^nt 
Ctwqfriif tufaiita : The Purple 

Ponuanent resident. Cominon m Mount Ahn About prdeiia; 
may be ahu ^mg about flo^Tors and thrusting beuk inta tbem- 

'Dicmiss (Flowor-Pookora)- 

Dkfrtm erj^hrorhjfnrfium : TheStriiil FJower-l'eoker. 

PonuAueut iwdflnt. Mostly on or noar the hilts in the hot 
monthsL There are thrvs ur fuur VarleLleii, and aume of them are 
handaomoEy njEirkod, 

^ojriL Upui'injs (Hdopo&b).— ^uh-FaHh TJfpfinjc (Hoopw). 

Upupa oR/lontTuiif : Tlia Indian Hoopoe. 

Common in the wulh uf India, and seen here^ 

Upupa epopjt • Tho European Hoopocv 

Pemiannnt loaident This weli-fcnown and protty bird h found 
uU over ih^ country from Eeptomher till Aprils wbon it diaapipears 
almo^ coiuplotely from these States, and is hardly soon in the bills 
til) the cold weather bej^lni. A few may remain id the hills, as I 
have seen them lats in the year^ 

3H4ff—DENTIROSTltl^S (with a tooth ncaj^ the Up of the hiU), 

Fam. Lamad^ (Shrikes or Butfiber-Biw^s).— Lj.NlAN*li 
(True ShrLkes). 

lahtoira: The Indian Gray Shrike. 

I^iia tryihron/ityA : Th& Indian Euioua-bucked Shrike, 

Permanent residi^iit in most teoaiiti-a& Cumniun arery where. 
Latiiti^ viiiaiue: Tliu Bay-hacked f^hrike. 

Pemmnent reeident in many locaiittes. Conmion, 

Laniju inalu'^inwt r The Hensrt Shrike. 

Cum men in many parts of these 

Suft-Fatn^ MAiiAnosfoTi^.ft (Wood Shiikoa)* 

7VE]^/o^or?m The ^faEhAr Woctd Shrike. 

Not aommon. 
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TephrodornU i^ondieeria^^ The Common Wood Shrike. 

Permanent resident 

Hemipm picatm: The Little Pied Shrike. 

Not common. 

Sutf-Fam. Campephagin^ (Cuckoo Shrikes and ^linivets). 

Volvocivara sykesi: The Black-headed Cuckoo Shrike. 

Not common. 

Pericrocotus flammem : The Orange Mini vet 

Permanent resident Mostly seen about the low hills. 
PericrocoiiL 8 peregrinvs: The Small Minivet. 

Permanent resident Met with in numbers in Sirohi State. 
Pericrocrotus erythropygius : The White-bellied Minivet. 

Rare. 

Pericrocotiis Solaris: The Yellow-throated Minivet 
Sometimes seen. 

SulhFam, Dicrurin^ (Drongo Shrikes or Eling-crows). 

Bnclianga atra: The Common Drongo Shrike or King-crow. 

Common in most parts of the country. 

Bitchanga longicavdata : The Long-tailed Drongo. 

Permanent resident in the hUls and wooded high lands. 
Buchanga catrulescens: The White-bellied Drongo. 

Permanent resident in the Aravalli range. 

Chaptia cenea : The Bronzed Drongo. 

Permanent resident in the high wooded lands. 

Disseniurua paradiseus: The Malabar Racket-tailed Drongo. 

Permanent resident. Found in the bamboo jungles and low 
hills. 

Chibia hottentotta: The Hair-crested Drongo. 

Seen in the hills. 

Fam, Muscicapid^ (Fly-catchers).— Suh-Fam, Myiaqrinj2 
(Fly-catchers and Fantails). 

Muscipeta paradisi: The Paradise Fly-catcher. 

Met with in the hills and high wooded lands. 

Hypothi/mis azurea : The Black-naped Blue Fly-catcher. 

Met with in the high and wooded lands, and in the desert in 
cold weather. 
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i/ffWiTocHnffl au/KTf^Zfi : Thu Wliil^j-bmwQtl Fjaiitail Fly^satchar. 

Rcrc, 

: Th^ WhitMpottei Fuutoil Fij-cfttf hftr- 
Permanent mBidant. 

^u^FatH. MtraciCArttf^ (Fly^^atfibmi lUdhmajitH, Elugclmttf, 

Ah€i>7iax liihruKirist: Tba Soutlisni Brown Fly-catcJi^r^ 

Cvld wiMllict vinitaut. 

St^poraia ^neUmopit : Tbo Vordlter Fly^iatchor, 

Cold weethftr viftitanL 
Ci/ttmiv iicMU : TiukislPu Bluw IWdbrcaat. 

Pcwmancnt midciit in the for^t distmt* nnd high larulfi. 
O^onttA ruftr^ftdfix : ITie Hufoiis-tjuled nj-raitchftT. 

Cold weath&r viBitant. Kut& 
pal^ipcs: Tlii> Wbito-lnilUcd Blue ily 
i'tobebly only a cold w&ather vMumt* 

KrythrtiAtffma j>an.'a The Wliite-tailed Robin Fly-catober. 

Cold wralber vlaiLonL 

Merulid^ {Tbmsbos). — MTroruKKjnvis (Ground 

Thmsb*^ Wtens; Mill Wrens, Short wings, "Whifliling TIimabBa, 
Wnler OuxoLf^ 

hwi^UIi : TLii Mukbiir WLwiliUiig Tbriialn 
PertnarLctit resident In the bilb, 

Pitia bra/:Iiyitrii The Indiiut Ground Thnish^ 

PumianeDt rtfsidianl bi Lbo bilb^ tfiiustonnl in the Low Iitadu ulld 
dosert 

P^mphUa : The lUuo-heAd&d ChutThnish, 

Cold wouiber riHitant. 

ffetwJWei eyfjnotii: The ’WliLtu-wingjisd Ground Tbnuh. 

Pemwinent resident 

Gemrirhla citnTia: Tlis Omnge-beaded Ground Tbrtish+ 

Cold wcAtliur vidtnnL 

mtjrvptff^wt : Tbe Bkck-capped Bljuibbird^ The Abn Rbokbiid. 
Pertnnneni resident in the bilb. Tt begins to wlibGe in May 
and continues thrmigbont tbo reins j its note in rory likn Gnat of tlio 
Englbli Bbckbinb ifmi/a and its appearenev U nlso much 

the eamt. Althougb amelbr, it has the yellow beat, flight, end 
Appearence of the EnglLib iHing-bIrd+ 
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StilhF(Jt7iL Timalin^ (Babbling-Tliruihiui, Fuis:h-TbTUAlifl^ TiL-TKmflhiKB:^ 
Jay Strik^sTbfuebe^p Wreis-BabblcWi Sciiuitni-BabblcrQ, 

LAiighingThTUfthfts, Brtr-Witig&p Uimh-^bblet^ Reed^Bab- 

bltsna, Marsb^Buhbkrs, Cr&sfl-Babbler^t a.ntl RnRed-Bird^). 

The Yf^llow-eycd BabblWh 

PermtuiADt micient Mftt with thwighont thwe St^tei 
Ainppe aince^Nf: The Bliuck-hftAileJ Wren-Babbiar. 

CoowoQ in muuy purbf qI lUiaM States. 

[Jwmtfa AyjiiWyAmTh^ Kafgui^belHod IJabbton 
Periru&nBiik Twdi^nL 

Dumeiia albuffuiariit Tbe Wlule-tbrcKatAd WrcD-Babbler. 

Pcriiumont n^alilent. 

P^mmtorhirim * Th^ Soutbetn Sqimitar Jkibble?. 

PennojiDiit nuident 

Tha Large Grey Babbler. 

Femumenl lefiidcai 

Latjarfiia sulurufa : The Ruions Babbler. 

PermiULBiit in the KLIIb. 


F<Am. B[tAC£rrroDi£ij£ {Sbort-kg^ad TbruBbee).^—^Su4>PaFji.PTc:^QXi:tTiK4J^ 

(True Bulbuk). 

yaiiMHa; Thft Ghafc Bijick BalbnL 
FemiBiieDL rBsidanL, Fniind near tliH biibi in Lba hut weithur; 
at other sciiadoiiti more widely dblrfbutcd. 

Orini^i^ The Yollow-browed Bulbtih 

Pflrmajiejit widetiU 

Tutditiua AlAH}tH : Abbott^a Thrii&h-Babbler. 

Uireommun. 

/rttrf ifU^m : The Whito-brow^d Bnah Enlbul. 

Pormanftnt Toeidant 

Ruhiguta gutaritT The Biiby^throatiid Bulbul. 

CutumoEi ou Muunt Abu and the higher hiltii in ouznuial:, mul 
with in many places balow during tbo cold scawu. 

Bra/ch}jpO(iiu4 iXfiof^phai^iA : The Grey-headed BalbuL 
Pennanent ronidant. 

(Hocompsta fuE€i{:>?iudcLta^ The Southern Bod-wkiBkarid BnlbuL 
PcrmimeiiL reuiduuL 
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PHTLLOiiifrrpiifjJ (GrciJii BulbtUs), 

Phalhrf^jerdom Tiie Conunaa Cresii Bnlbcl. 

Peimimcut Twidoiiu 

lora iiphiar Thn Blntilc-Ji^jidrtd Oteen BdlbuL 
Foruument reaidf^nt. 

(OriQl^). 

Onatur hmdoo t Tho tndion Onoln. 

Ferixyuiuitti l^idenL in many of ths wall-woDdfld plutMiui, but 
not common ; oocftaioiJftny Been awtiy from the henvy forc^bs. 
Orioiux I'lHfiruj / The BlAok tuiped Indian Qriob. 

Occasionally seem 

Tlio Bciiip] Black-li&adeii OriolK 

Rare- 

Fatfi. SvLViADJi (WartlBra).— Suf^Fam, SAXTCOLDf^E {Stonoebate^ 

Whcateamt Indian KubiELs, Eu^icbatfl^ Bockohate, 

Copii/chtit taiilarvt : The Magpie liobim 

FcminitEnt rsaiclimt thmnghout tbc cnnntry. 

OtrfolHthm fPEoemm / Tim Shaina 

PftTTOanont roaidcnt. Seen in boili luJla and plniita. 

ThajitJiaMa fulitiaiii / The Indian Blivck Bobin. 

Pomianent resident. Met with about bniisne and old minH> 
where it btiilda Omens ana taken from this bird* If it build its 
nest high ap+ talUot will be long; if it uaa mncli gTMi!i for ite tmsL, 
there will be a grass famim^ 

Prof cApr^ ^ The Whita-wingwl Bnshchai 

Permanent msidtint. 

PraltJicoia ijidicfu The Indian BuahebaL 
Cold wcuthur viBiUnL 

BmciLLiNi (BodstArte^ lilnetliroal^ &c.). 

RuticinA Ti^vanins : The Indian Bedalart. 

Cold Weather TisitanL 

li^rGivom $npeTeih'aru : Thu Blua Woodqhat. 

Cold weather vlaitaut. Prohabiy permonont in tiie biUs. 
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SiiA-FrtW. I>iiT>COic43S^ {liV'rett-’W'prbl^ara, Indian Tailai^Binlf^ 
GranR-WfltbleWp nnd ilill'WnjhlcR), 

OrUioiomie The Iiiijiim Tailor-BinL 

BermAivAnt resident in most of the fcvLile districU. It snapandfi 
\U eanrfuUy stwn to a branch and lia®9 it with some soft sub¬ 
stance such as wool ur entton. 

Pnnia iforialU : ITie A^hy Wien-Warbler. 

PfTiDjjiBiit nuiidnnt, Sean eTerywhato, but eommetior ixi the 
hilla than below during ths hut mantliK. 

Priaia p'atiUU : Frunkliti'a WraU-WarbJui-, 

Pflrniiiuant lesidant. 

Cititi^oJa rumfam: Tiie Bufciixs Gmsa-'Warhlar. 

J^ortnanciit residont. 

Diyitiasra ijwmata : The Earth-bfrowri Wron-Warblet. 

Fermanoul residetiL Seen among the low biiAhaa thioughcut 
the cquntiTp 

ihytr^a ru/wiimw.^ The Gwat Eufeuts Wteti-Warbler, 

Frobahlj' a permBiitinL rasidunt in the well-wooded high loiid^ 


Suf^Fatn. P^rtI>>aco^^^E {Trte^Vurblew, JLe.) 

mwiaSykes's ‘VVarhlor. 

Cold west Lor visitant. 

Phj/l^O^QpM nun^irottrU^ The jUige-biUcd Tfee-Warlilsr. 
Cold weather TisitanL 

Ph^lasroputr Ttitulwi: The Bright Green Trea-WarWer, 
Cold weather Tiaitaot. 

PhpK^opm ajffnlsi Tioknira TieC'Warbler, 

Cold weather Yuitant, 

Phffltma^pvt indirag : The OUvuceom Tiee-Warhlar^ 

^Id weather viaitimt. 

gHperriih^jt : Tlio Crowned Ttc^AVarbler* 

Cold weather residonL 


Suif-FaiiL Stl^viiNJi (Grej Wiitblen*i comprising Black^ps 

and WMio ThioatsjL 

StjlviaJml^i: The Btank-cappAd Warbler. 

Cold weather visitant. 
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(WagUiLi, PipiLi, TillEuks, iSec,), 

The Largfl THsd ‘VYd^il 
Gominoa iJirougltouL klie c;oM woiitbet; 

Mt^ariUa i The Rbck-f<wed Wagtcdl, 

Cold TFflakthftr Tifritant Common. 

J^fitarifla duk/ituHfrmv: The Ijidjan Wliite-faiceil 

Ccld TTCfttheT v!sitant> and eeon in tbo rtiina 
(HiwrwajfiV/a*- Tho Sktj-h&fldod Yellow Wagtail* 

Gold wuiithcr Viaitantr ratiEma earl^^. 

Bttihjfct nicl^ftociphal^ TIu^ Blaelnaip Field Wagtail 
Cold wftatlier viftitant. 

B7iiIyi€]S ^ftaua : The Crs^-bjickfld Yftllnw Wagtad. 

Cold woathcr vieUmiU 

iftffre-w#; The PlMfe-btcstiflited Wagtail^ 

Rare. 

€i/rydaUot rv/tda ; Hic ludiau Titkrk. 

Permanent tosident fc>een all over the de^rt. 

FiittK AnPEf-iisaL—L?u/^^ani. Leotkilhei^j^ (ThniBli-Tita, Hill Tita, 
Sbrike-Tlta, and Fluwer-rc'ekuni)i 

Thw WTiita-flyftd Tit 

P^tiuabt'iit teaideuL 

S»fi-FanK PAmK.T. (I'ita et I'lSttnice)* 

Fartf4 nipa/fiiiMiit : The Indian Guy Tit 

Pflimanfint raeident Ssen nw the hille in the hot weather; 
ibrougUout the deiKrt in Llie cold. 

3faf:hlQli>phri4 The Southern Ydiow TiU 

PemiuieLDt ruident 

Tn^-CONIltaSTRES (Thick bUJed Bird#)* 

ConvipjE (CrowB, Magpio^i Jtc.)*— Stth-Farin CoaTiJsa; 
(RavRiiR} Orowc^ Kooka, JaekdftWi). 

Cbmu trumrorh^nrAfu,* The Indian Jjow bUJed Corby or Ciurinn Oniw. 
PemiaDeat rcaidant Met with throughout the Statoa, except 
in the wooded high koda 

«plfnd&n$ : The Common Indiaa Graj-necked Ciww. 

Perroftnent resident Seen about all vUlagea in numbariL 
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Corvus laiorencei: The Indian Raven. 

Met with about towns and houses, often in numbers, and 
kno^m by its large size and hoarse note. 

SuIhFam. Dendrocittin.« (Tree-Crows or Magpies). 

Dendrocitta rufa : The Common Indian Magpie. 

Permanent resident in the woods here. The Shikari is always 
pleased to see this bird, as it omens well for sport. 

Dendrocitta Bayleyi: Bay ley’s Blue Tree-!Magpie. 

Common in the hills here. 

Cism cliinensis: The Green or Blue Jay, well known everywhere on 
account of its handsome plumage. 

Common throughout these States in the cold weather; per¬ 
manent in the hills in the hot weather. This is a bird of good 
omen, and the people dislike its being shot. 

Fam, SxuRNiD-fi (Starlings, Mynas, &c.).— Suh-Fam, Sturnin^ 
(Starlings and Mynas). 

Acridotheres tristis : The Common Myna. 

Permanent resident and very abundant. 

Acridotheres fiLscus : The Dusky Myna. 

Permanent resident Seen everywhere. 

Pastor roseus : The Rose-coloured Pastor or Jowari Bird. 

Cold weather visitant, when it may be seen in great numbers 
about the villages where grain is being winnowed. 

Fam, Fringillidjs (Finches)— Sub-Fam. Polceinje (Weaver-Birds). 

Ploceus Javanensis: The Common Yellow Weaver-Bird. 

Permanent resident It is common throughout the coimtry, and 
its nest may be seen suspended from the Khejra tree in many 
places in the desert. 

Amadina punctvlata : The Spotted Munia, 

Permanent resident in some districts. 

Amadina striata : The White-backed Munia. 

Permanent resident. 

Estrdda amandava : The Red Waxbill or Common Amidavad is met 
with throughout the cold weather in the desert, and believed to be 
a permanent resident in the hills. 

Estrdda formosa: The Green Waxbill, another species of Amidavad, is 
also common at times, and may be seen in great numbers together 
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3r>3 

vrlth Lilli uliovo vunety^ biitlii rooat m llio A'iui ire& lit 

iTodliiJonsj ansi at whon fcwid h abundant^ tbej isoin* in gMit 

nitmbftni: with ^fEinina of varii>iS5 kinds, fotna of whicib ara nho 
vary pretty littio bird 9^ 


(Spamwa), 

/ttiAMr : Ths IndiaEi Hou^-Spanow, 

PemiAtisat rwddcnt Met with in too great aliiiiidAui:e iUmugb- 
out ths desert and ftvarjwhena. 

Stifi-Fam. Fkjnojlliv^ (BuUfinchsfl, Roise-Finchea, 

True Pinehefl, Ath)* 

Odrpodaaa ffqfihrtnw: Tliu Commen likuse-Pitich. 

Cold weather vifiltnnt Mat with an Maimt Abu in llm hoi 
weather when the mnlhorrlea are ripe. 

Sttb-Ffim, (Lurks, Busli-Larks, FUieh-Lsrfcs, itoe.Jp 

Jftra/m Tlia Bfld-wiiigBd EeibL Lurk. 

I'ermanent resident. 

^ninu>7TianA« phtmicura: The KufoBS-lalled Finch j^k, 

FetinaiLeiLt resident 

Pfftrhula^nh tjnsc^ : The Black-balliiid Pineih-Lark. 

Fennauent rcjodsnt. 

Spiialamla deva : Tiie Small Crewu-ere&kd l/irk^ 

Penuaueut leaideiil thmuchout the desert* 

SpkiUau^jQ r The Korthem CroAm-crsat&d T^ark. 

PermaiiMiit resident tlirou^liaui Uio unwuodud purts of these 
Btatea. 

Alnuiia Tho Indian Skylarks 

Permanent raident^ Bmhi in all gnw land*. 

fiEMlTORES (Pigeons). 

/bw. TnKROKnj.t; (Fruit rigfions).— 

(Orssn Pigeons). 

Crowpits nfiivri^pixtfr s The Snuthem Otinafi PEgeoTU 

Penttaiiant resident. These birds frequent lig tree^ of all 
Barts, and may often be foujid in lat^ niiiubors on lauiyan 
They are oxetEont oaiiog, s&pccially if their iougli skins bo 
romoved before they sre eeoked. 
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0*inoin(rrQt4 matalaricG Tlic Cniy-front^id Oro&n Pi^on, 

la &I&3 witbf luid soaiutinLUf in consiilBni^lQ numbnni^ ivlian 
fruit ik plenttfuL 

CoirftJMCtN^ (Rijck PigEona, BttKii Pigenna^ Ar-). 

0i3lwn?ta Tlio CiMum&u ladinn BluB^Hock ‘Pigafin. 

Parmnnont reauli^ut^ ajid 6omin6a at e?ery villugi: Uiiijughuut 
tho d^rt wbare tkare [a watar and abftdcL 

AW^-JRujm. XunTuAj^jt (TiirSJo-Dcjvafl and Ringd^vaa), 

Ttirfur p9i^.krxitits / TLo Indian Tu.rtJe-D&ve. 

Cominan evarywhoTis. 

TW/iir jTiKna : Tha H[ifni;p TnrtlfrDam 

Kot <XPtimiui]. 

2f^rftir TLu Spult^ Duve, 

Penzia,naiit r«fiLdent in Abu ««id tbo liiU% but ucst commcu In the 
duserL 

Twr^wr rtwriuif: Tha Commun Ringduva. 

Famtoncai r^aidEJiL Vary conunou in tbu hilhi and plmLas. 
Turtur TJiu luttle Bixjwn 

Cummaii ovarywhai^ on tbo higb luuds^ and GiOvu in greut num- 

burs in the des&rt aim. 

Thn piinci^ ipune birds have been giv'en in n aApantA diapkiFp m 
they mb not bo rciemd tu liortr, 

GRAXLATOItES fV\^Adoft and Shorts Birds)i 

JWW—LATlTQREii (Coots, BAilj<^ 

Fam. EALUPtl: (Wutor-He:n^ Coots, Ksila, Ac.).— 

GAy;it?i3LiK£ (Coot«^ Water Cocks and Wator-^Hons). 

(fiiUtnuki chl<fr0jnt4 ; Th<s Common Waurr-Hcn 

I^baWy ft porniftijetit imsideni in somo parts of the region. 

FanK CunsouiD^ (Courier riovcre). 

C*iytoriua et^r&ftuind^liew: The indioD Cbtfrier Plover. 

Common evaT^-where escept in the woodod high liincU la the 
cold montba. 

2 A 
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Cursorivs gdllicus : Tlie Cream Courier Plover. 

Common except in the hottest months. 

Charadrius fiUvus : The Indian Golden Plover. JSgialitis asiatica and 
JEgicditis dvhia, the Ring Plover, and ^iconemus scoJopax, the 
Stone Plover, are met with as winter visitants. 

Svh-Fam, Vanellin^ (Lapwings). 

Cliettusia gregarta: The Black-sided Lapwing, 

Winter visitant, 

Lohivandlus indicua: The Red-Wattled Lapwing, or “ Did-you-do-it.” 
Very common everywhere. 

Suh-Fam. Totanin^ (Sandpipers, Greenshanks, Redshanks, and Stilts), 
are met with throughout the cold weather, and Porphyrio polio- 
rephcduSy the Purple Coot, is common. 

Erytlira phstnicura: The White-breasted Water-Hen. 


Tribe —CULTIROSTRES (Storks, Herons and Ibises). 

Fam, CicoNiDiE (Storks). 

Leptoptilus argalus : The Adjutant or Gigantic Stork. 

Seasonal visitant. 

Ciconia nigra: The Black Stork. 

Cold weather visitant. 

Dissura episcopa : The White-necked Stork. 

Although a permanent resident in India, it is only met with 
here in the cold weather. 

Fam, Ardeid^ (Herons, Egrets, Bitterns, and Night-Herons). 

Ardea cinerea: The Common Blue Heron, 

Common in the cold months. 

Herodiaa iorra: The Large Egret or Large White Heron, 

Cold weather visitant. 

Herodias intermedia : The Little White Heron. 

Only met with after the rains and in the cold weather. 

Ardeola grayi: The Pond Heron. 

Met with after the rains and throughout the cold weather. 
Botaurus stdlaris : The Bittern. 

Cold weather visitant. Common in all overgrown marshes. 
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Fam, Tantalid-£ (Ibises, Shell and Pelican Ibises, Spoonbills, &c.). 
Stib-Fam, Tantalin^ (Pelican Ibises). 

Tantalus leueocephalus : The Pelican Ibis. 

Cold weather visitant. 

Svh-Fam, iBisiNiE (Ibises). 

Ibis melanocephala : The White Ibis. 

Cold weather visitant. 

Inocotis pajtillosus: The Warty-headed or Black Ibis. 

Cold weather visitant. 

Fcdcinellvs igneus: The Glossy Ibis. 

Cold weather visitant. 

NATATORES (Feet more or less webbed; legs far back). 

Tribe —LAMELLIROSTRES (Flamingoes, Swans, Geese, and Ducks). 

Fam. Phjbnicoptkrid^ (Flamingoes). 

Fhanicopterus antiqtiorum : The Flamingo. 

Cold weather visitant. Seen in great numbers on the Sambhar 
Lake. 


Tribe —MERGITORES (Divers, Grebes, &c.), 

Fam. PoDiciPiDiE (Grebes). 

Podiceps minor: The Little Grebe or Dabchick. 

Permanent resident where the water lasts; it is found in the 
Abu Lake (throughout the year), where it nests. 


TriJye —VAGATORES (Comprising Petrels, Gulls, and Terns). 

Fam. Laridje (Gulls and Terns).— Suh-Fam. Larina (Gulls). 

Lotus ajffinis: The Slaty Herring Gull. 

Cold weather visitant. Seen about the Sambhar Lake at times. 
Sterna seena: The Large River Tern. 

A seasonal visitant. Seen at Sambhar occasionally. 

Sterna melanogastra : The Black-bellied Teni. 

Seen occasionally. 
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—PI3CAT0RES (Wnb-footKl &qujitiA hSrdi that parth on tr*ea nritickiif 
ud feed chiefij on flah), 

Fam. Pewca^id ji (Pclicau^).— Sul-FmtL (Suakc-Bitda). 

I*iciU4 : The ladieji Sndco-BLcd. 

CotMnon everywhere m the winter* Met with on Motmt Abu 
in the lake in th« rnmnier. 
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INSECTS 


Winged and crawling things are troublesome here, especially 
in the monsoon season, when they disturb rest, retard work, and 
worry in endless ways. Only a few of this numerous division 
of the animal kingdom can be referred to here, and most 
of these are pests of man and domestic animals. 

CoLEOPTERA or BEETLES. —Of this Order Byrrhidce or pill- 
^ beetles are the best known. There are many varieties of 
brown beetles met vdth, and the large black beetle is nearly 
allied to them. They are mostly harmless, except that they 
are troublesome in flying to the light at night. Their larvie 
are destructive, and eat up many things in domestic iLse. 
Rhymliophora (weevils) are the most destructive of all beetles, 
and there are many varieties of this species. They destroy grain, 
biscuits, fruit, vegetables, and timber by boring into and 
eating up these things. CoccineUidm (lady-birds and lady- 
cows) are of the ColeoiHera order; they are harmless, and some 
of them prettily coloured, but the larvae are very destructive 
and eat up w’oollen and silk materials, also skins and hair 
cushions. Packing in dried Nim leaves is the best remedy for 
these destroyers, and the articles shoidd be well exposed to 
sunlight and air before they are shut up. 

Some of the Coleoptera have very brilliant elytra, which are 
used for decoratmg dresses, scarf pins, and other ornamentation. 
Lytta Vesicatoria (the blister-beetle or Spanish-fly) is a hand- 
^ some insect of this class, vnth green elytra. It is of great 
value in medicine, both as an internal remedy and an external 
application. It is very common in the grass here during the 
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nuns, and it may bo scon at other seasons, Flonoan food 
on this beetle durinj^ ilie uiuhmood season, and they arc then 
undcHirablo for the table, os the eating of their at this 
time is followed by great iiritation of the urinary tract and 
painful symptonis. Elaltn- TiociUueuA (the tireHy) and Zamppiat 
noctilvoi (the glow-worm) are both met with here in the 
damper regions. They are much more limimons during the 
iiiansiHiu eoasun than at otlier times of the year. 


LOCUSTS 


Ofdtr Obthofteha* — Saltatorla (Gtiuisibopiierx 
and Crickets), 

Locusts visit those States orcry four or five yesirs imd over- 
nin the ooimtry^ eoJiiTiisttiii]^ iuTu:b havoo on crops and trees, 
and eomethnes even denuding the sands of grass^ They are 
not, however, mdigenous in the Hhtus^ or saitdhills of Miu- 
war and JaisalrTiir, as supposed hy Moore and Cotes, They 
generally die out in the second or third year after their arrival, 
and I have fcitislied my^ielf that the coiuitry tb abBolulely free 
from them at tinier, mi that reinYasion of the coimtry ia due 
to new HightH from oubfide^ [ am of oydnioD that Jeou^ts 
come from beyond the frontier, probably from the Baluchistan 
and Afghanistan hilLs, or from Africa; and 1 bave, on one 
occasion, seen ihoni on bt^ard a P, & O. Hteanjor in the Bed 
tka. They may also sometimes leave the desen; after they 
have exhaui^teii the fraai and return again to deposit their 
egg^ I have Jsecn them on one occasion eome up by Abu 
from Alimedabad ju the cold weather] they dei^ositod their 
eggs in many paTr4=t of Rajpuma in the end of the following 
hot weather, and the young brood overran this [}art of the 
country in the rains. 

Locusts generally come into theao States near the and of 
tho hot wcatb^r^ ilup-i}«[L tlicir ttggs jis soon as rain faJlg, and 
then diaappoar. It is suppsed they die after thk, like butter¬ 
flies, but I have never Mean them du$jil in large niimlxjns^ and 
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I hOhYO known Lb{:!TJi to Hj iiwny in gtKul ccinilitioUi left 

i.lieir Iwhind, They moy^ liowoTer^ eat up the wcftkly 
ones nfl they begin lo drop out of tho tlight, ^ the yotiug 
larT£C} inyoriablj turu on their di^^Lhluf] oouipiLiiioii}^ jldiI devour 
Lheiii gTatHlily+ 

The female locusts deposit tbcii egg^ in holes in the sMid 
about im inch deep, made witli their oviporitorB, The eggs 
are stuck together by memia of a mucous jsccrction in uia^s 
of fifty to a bundTcd ^ the inouth uf the hole Jk with the 

ssjjie HidH^iaiico, and then coTcred over with sand, so as to 
protect the eggs from rain, und provont their being oaten tip 
by insects and birds, Tha young hit^m are hatchw.l in about 
a fortipight or three weeks in w'arm weather; but the eggs 
would sometimes appear bo lie donnant when dopo^tod at an 
undmely sQjtsun, iia young bmfxls Imve Bometiuies been seen 
long after the winged inscots hjid disappeared. Tho hirvie are 
very sjuall at first and blank in ooluitr, 'rhey moult frequently, 
tiiking Dll p^ovaral new and enlarged coverings before they 
attain full size. It requires over u muuLh for them to develop 
wings and tEiko to flight. As soon as they oiucrge from thts 
ground they oat enormously^ andj whan they liayo grown a 
little and developed their muscles, they begin to hop and 
move forward, dcTomdng every leaf that m groeu on iho sands* 
and leaving the eouutiy' Iichind them barer than it is m the 
hot weather. It k rather startling to see these enwturos in 
Home of the gardens between the bare hills at Jotlhporc. They 
crowd into the gitrchms over walk, ditches, and hoiu^, like 
LliniiKands of swarms of beesi imil dciiiuido evefy bush and 
plant in a few hoiirsH I have ijeon them in such uurjibarH, 
when ihero was little green vcgeiaLiou iti iho country, tliat one 
could not walk about without killing many of tbum, and aa 
soon as they were disabled or dMoil^ their companions nishcil 
into my footprints and tlevourcd them greedily, Ijideetl, thoy 
were so ravenous and nunierouR, that I often thought they 
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Cf>iild hftTO OAtCU me tip ¥erj quicrkly, if t.h+iy hiu\ only kno^sn 
hoir to h^n. They mintinno in thijs ontiiiTd uioroli of dc^truo- 
titm, ulwftys tftkiug a route thremgk the j^tenesiL piirta of Lhe 
country^ tiJJ they L&to develoj^il tteir wiDgSj. when they take 
to flight, fofijjin^r ^inonnonB eloud^, ^tnodmes oWuring tho 
55un like nn fuclipso or Imgo dust-stonn. They then Attiiok 
trees luid Stwdmg crops^ brosJting the Iji^inches E>f the fornior 
sinJ denuding them of their lenTos, rmd, when tho 
irad uiai^o nire m oar, tboy hiudly leiivo a aiugle seed before 
they tiy oli* in seareh af new p:ostiiriCB, They are* when fully 
gTiiwn, nt Hjnt pinkish in colour, then they bocomo yoUowisb, 
and iiually brawtiish- They often wimder ikbimL in tlm demEtt 
during ihe whole of the eolfl weather, reBtmg on bushes in a 
worni-torpkl condition during tho night, and flying away to now 
ground during tho day. In the sucoud year thoy arc gtsnorully 
active and lay eggs, but in the third thoy dotoriorato m 
physique, and, in my opinion, do not produce egga. They are 
then uiueLivUj often hardly taking to wing, and when they riso 
only flying for o short distance. At \Aii^ [Hiriotl they arcs 
db4tiihseilp itnd heconio tho pn?y of birds and hea&tS;, vary soon 
ftftor disappearing from tho country eoinpletely. I saw' the 
./leridu'/a JTifmafhcra in ilie l)cei:^n at ilidna in ifl/S, and I have 
no douljt thut the variety met with in tho desert hero is dis¬ 
tinct, viz., Amdmii the locust of Lho Bible, which I 

once KJiW' on iKiaj'ii a R & 0, steamer in the Red Sea, 

In tho deserts of Marwnr and Jaisahnir locimts are at 
times much usetl ok food; ihey are relished by many of tho 
petjplo of those par^a of tho country, Mahomodons, Rajputs, 
and other castc& The saying ih, ihjit Lhcxise fed on locusts 
doily gmw visibly fatter and fatter, I havi^ been through tho 
dosort in years when tho great bulk of tbo pqailation sul!>si)^ted 
on loiuiet and bro?ttl ni.'ule from burnt grass-soedp and 1 found 
them well nourished. During the cidil wi^aUnir tho locuata 
settio at niglit in the Iwr^ kftair^ Jind mimo^ buahes^ and thoy 
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become semi-torpid with the cold, when they are easily caught 
in the early morning. The people throw blankets and clothes 
over them, and then push them into bags, or tie them up in 
bundles, and carry them off on camels to be eaten in the fresh 
state, or salted up in tiers in the huts for future use. They 
are boiled in salt water, curried, and cooked in other ways to 
suit tastes. Curry made from the fresh insect is not unpala¬ 
table to the hungry traveller. In years of scarcity the un¬ 
winged locusts are also eaten, but in years of plenty only the 
mature insect is used for the table, and even these are never 
so much in use when grain is abundant, although they are 
considered a delicacy when they first come in. 

The people of these States are generally averse to destroying 
life, and even flesh-eaters become, from associations, averse to 
killing more than is necessary; consequently, little Ls done 
against invasions of locusts. The people have an idea that a 
locust year will always be one of abundant harvest, and that 
the little taken away by these insects will not be missed; a 
year of flies is also always expected to be a year of abundant 
crops. With regard to locusts, the idea is sometimes falla¬ 
cious, as I have seen them take away the whole Ja/m crop just 
as the seeds were forming, leaving the stalks standing, but of 
little or no use for cattle, as they absorb so much nitre from 
the soil when thus early denuded of their millet that they are 
unwholesome as fodder. On the other hand, locusts are mostly 
abundant in years when the crops are good, and they some¬ 
times leave enough to give a bumper harvest. At times they 
only top-dress the hajra^ so that it sprouts unusually when the 
rain falls seasonably, and produces many stalks, which, in due 
course, grow into fine beads of millet. The husbandman then 
reaps many hundredfold more than he otherwise would have 
obtained by his own industry. 

The population of the desert is sparse, and the number 
of locusts to be dealt with prodigious; nevertheless, much 
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could be done to mitigate their ravages if the people had 
their hearts in the work of extermination and began it early. 
The eggs could be dug up and destroyed, and the larvje could 
be entrenched, burnt, and beaten to death. However, many of 
the viUagers would rather starve than take part in a campaign 
of destruction such as that recognised, and the most that they 
do is to drive the young larvae away from their fields, with 
brooms made of twigs, and shout at the flying insects in the 
hope of making them alight in another's field instead of in 
theirs. 

Driving larvae into trenches and burying them has been 
found useful; but this measure should be early adopted to 
meet with success, as the active hopping young locusts are 
difficult to deal with in this way. 

A cloth screen, from two to three feet high, made slip¬ 
pery at the top, with a bit of oil-cloth (as used in Cyprus), 
might be found a useful addition to the trenching system, to 
direct into and retain the larvae in the trenches. 

Driving the yoimg into lines of burning straw was found 
efficacious in Madras, and beating with besoms of twigs was 
considered the best way of destroying them in Bombay. Bags 
vnth. openings at the side have been successfully tried; the 
young larvae are driven into a bag eight or ten feet long by 
five or six wide, which is then t\visted until they are killed. 

Poisoning with arsenic has been found successful in dealing 
with locusts in Argentina, and it can be done with dilute 
solutions which would not be injurious to man or animals; 
it is, therefore, not attended Avith any danger, and it is also 
inexpensive. The necessary mixture is made by heating four 
gallons of water to boiling-point, and then adding one pound 
of caustic soda to which one pound of arsenic is added. The 
mixture should be well stirred and boiled for a few minutes, 
care being taken not to inhale the fumes, which are poisonous. 
Half-a-gallon of this mixture should be added to four gallons 
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of treacle and well mixed. Should treacle not be available, 
ten pounds of brown sugar mixed with four gallons of water 
will do instead. The dilute mixture should be thro^vn about 
the fields with a large whitewash brush, or hajra stalks could 
be dipped in it and then scattered for the locusts, which are 
attracted from considerable distances by the treacle. They eat 
the mixture with great avidity and die, and are eaten by their 
fellows, which die also; and this goes on imtil they are exter¬ 
minated. The treacle mixture would have a strength of a 
little less than one grain of arsenic to the oimce of mixture, 
so it could not injure man or animals when scattered about 
the fields as directed above. 

Dr. Edington, of Cape Colony, has cultivated a fungus 
which is very destructive to locusts, and which grows rapidly 
in the dead bodies of the insects, so that if they be thrown 
about where locusts feed, the disease is rapidly disseminated 
and the flights destroyed. The natives collect the dead 
insects, keep them in heaps for four or five days, when the 
fungus has fully developed throughout their bodies; they are 
then ground up and the meal mixed ’with sugar and water 
and placed on healthy locusts captured for the piu^se, which 
are again set free to spread the disease among the flights 
throughout the country. The artificially cultivated fungus is 
distributed in tubes, and it is sufficient to break the tubes 
under shade and keep the place damp for the infection to 
spread to the flights of locusts about. The tubes are also 
broken in water and locusts dipped in the mixture, when they 
carry it away to their fellows, and thus spread the dLsease. 
This method is the most natural that has yet been adopted 
against locusts, and it should, if properly carried out, be suffi¬ 
cient to protect this coimtry against them. 

I am indebted to Rao Bahadur Pandit Sukhdeo Pershad 
for the following account of the operations carried on against 
locusts in Marwar during 1898 :— 
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Last year particular attention was given to remedial 
measures, which consisted of dealing with (i) eggs, (2) larvae, 
(3) full-grown flying locusts. 

On the 29th July a flight of locusts passed over to Baru 
near Jodhpore. They alighted at 5 p.m., and flevr away after 
depositing eggs on the following morning. The area on which 
they rested during the night consisted of drifting sand and 
sandy ground with some grass roots and mimosa shrubs. 
The insects avoided the drifting sand and deposited their 
eggs in the stable ground. For purposes of observation the 
area containing the newly-laid eggs was divided into four 
sections. The first was ploughed deeply to prevent the 
hatching of the eggs, but without any very marked effect, 
although many of the eggs must have been injured and 
disturbed. Nevertheless, numbers of larvae came out of this 
portion of the ground in a healthy condition. The second 
division was allowed to remiun imdisturbed, and hatching: on 
a complete scale took place in it. The eggs were dug up and 
destroyed from the third section; however, this process proved 
very tedious and impossible for a large area. The fourth 
section was flooded with water without effect, as larvae came 
forth from it in great numbers. 

The lar\"ae came out on the loth of August, and soon 
began to hop about, eating up the blades of grass then 
sprouting. In order to ascertain how they would be affected 
by want of air, trenches, six, nine, and twelve inches deep, 
were dug and larvae buried in them. The trenches were 
opened twenty-four hours afterwards. With the exception 
of a few which had been injured and killed in the act of 
burying, they were all alive. This experiment was repeated, 
and it was found that about forty-eight hours elapsed before 
they died under this process. 

Deeper trenches were dug and larvae driven into them by 
the villagers. The trenches were half filled, and sand was 
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th^n throwii on tKem to ktjop thom down, Liirviu wsto 
(I rivdii into bonps of dry tbonuj ftnd burnt* Botb these 
methods 'were cfi'cctnal, and they could be readily carried 
out by the viUii^'ani, However, lack of cci-oper»tion on their 
part is the principid dra'wback to proseeuting this pljin c)f 
extenuination. 

A Nolulion of one pound caustic soda and one pound 
ameiiio in fcinr gnllona of water was properc<i over firci Hidf- 
a'gallon of this liquid, mixed with four gallurut nf water and 
ten pounds of unrelined sugar (jaggrte), was sprinkled over 
sbriibK And gross in the ofieeted aroa, in tha hope tlmt the 
locusts would eat it, die, nnc! then be devoured by their 
fellows while any remained unpoisoned. This method huc:- 
oeeded well in a cage in which captured locusts were conllned. 
but it did not answer the purpose in tho open pJauiN, iis 
the freo iuseots were not much attrooteil by the sweetened 
poison, and their fellows did not wait to devour them after 
they dill. 

Kcotangular piecea of cloth, twelve inches by three inches, 
were held eroct, with the lower edges touching tho ground, 
and tho locusts driven into them and killed by twisting the 
cloths. Tliia Hystoin was fairly satisfActory, luiil as it requires 
only two Tuon and a piece of cloth it is very easily workeiL 

Tho locust-c;Ucher, as used by the AgricTilturnI Deport¬ 
ment. won Kuceessfully tried; but it was found that if the 
biillooks wore yoked close to iho bag they diveiieii the larva* 
from it, iuiil to overcomo this traces nf twenty-live feet worn 
necessflty. This apparatus consists of a log of wood on 
wheels, lirawu by bullocks, with twigs inserted into it lo 
sweep the liiscctB into a long bag ntUched in front of the big. 
When tho bag hlhi it is taken off" and tho larvto dostroyed. 

Fires wers lighted at night to attract tho young lnRii«t», 
hut this Bchome was unsiuajsssful. 

Dr. Edingtipii’s fungus was obtametl and cultivated. It. 
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wftB put into water, and mature looufits capi-ured and dipped 
inte tbo solution, after wbiob ttiey uero allowed tboii Uberty; 
blit tlioy iiiiid withiiut fcdlowinj^' up the flight whiati they 
were int«Ddod to carry the contagion. 

Tho natural CDomics of locu^Ut in this part of the country 
are very minute weevils, whioh porforale their eggn and re- 
moFS the fluid from tho shells; antSp which attack, disable, 
and devour larrin; crows, kites, and other birds vrhich subsist 
on them whUe they rcniain m the cumitryp^ aiul follow them up 
for long diatances. The adjutant (Lr.}>toptiiti$ is the most 

formidable enemy of these inseci pcsts^ These birds encirolc 
fiigbra ami crawling swanna of ItKJuati?, drive them together in 
huddled uioasesp and then devour them with great avidir.y. 
Damp is ibe natural cueuiy of the locustp and a damp season la 
always fatal to their existence in the desert, as it produces 
disease among them wbieh soon oxtorminatca the flightsi 

Gryilid/r (gtoKflhopperft), Ach£lidiE (cricketK)* aiifl Blaliuia: 
{eoekioaches)i of which there flje several varieties of each 
spaeiuitt liclotig to thin order. The two latter jiro very de¬ 
structive in Indian houses, and should be kept down with 
arHenic, which they readily eat if it be mixed with duiigh. 
They have a great dislike to Nlm (i/cfm indtc'4*.)^ and if the 
leavea of this tree bo packed with clothes, they protect them 
ngoinst destruction by then^j trouhleftoina domestio pests and 
their larval. Aluniis rdiffio*a (the praying mantis) b u familiax 
insect of tills onler^ which vblta when the night-lights are up* 
and rids tho bungalow of many winged intruders. 

Order APHANlPTnnA pattlraTtJi or 

the Chigre or (ThigoeX 

Tho chigoe, vulgarly colled "jigger" is a species of fieOp 
which poei^es part of its existence on the ground like otlier 
fleas, but tho female of which penetrates into the feet, gene- 
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rally umler thu toe-naib, "wliore, producing ite egga, H smtlk 
out tiO the e!zo of a pea, and lives by suctaoii from iho Ltaaiioa 
ia 'wbicb It is embeddtxi. IL ik illflIcnU tn detect at Brst, but 
it nnist be completely dug out of the tissues wbem it is dis- 
ooverod, ‘without breaking the eg^ sac, otherwiise diffiise in- 
daimuatifiii fulluws. Hiia insect is at present atiracting much 
attention on account of the rapidity with which It m spreadings 
and the trouble ‘which it is giving in Africa, it was mtio- 
ducod into Africa from the West Indies, and is r&pidly OVCT' 
ninning the whole continent. It has lately Leen aeen in 
Bombay, in coolies rctumod &oiu Africa, onfl it attacked seme 
of Llio Bombay Re|Ki^-H recently on service in Mombassa. Great 
precautions against its Importation iiuu India are necessary, as 
the climate would suit it, ma] it would eertoiuly spread rapidly 
throughout the coimiiy if iairoduced, giving rise to much 
su^oring both iu man and anlnialK, The tSh reeves A«fvitnijt or 
AearuK aaUn (”ilch mite") b the Ouly Other insect W'hieh be¬ 
haves in the samo way as the cliigoe. However, it is mum 
easily dealt with, and it does not spread rapidly under ordinary 
precautions and cleanliness. In tliis cBse, too, the female pene¬ 
trates under tiie Hkiu. but she differs from the mhor m ]a}ing 
her eggs in the burrow she makea. 

A species of Eulicldie (Pttkx irritam or coniiiion flea) is 
found in many large towns in India; but it sticks iu the Birin 
only tilL it has satiahed ita hunger, and thci-efure Is not fonnid- 
ablti, Mosii of this family feed aud hujtb on. They can be 
kept out of houses, even in the hillsj with proper attention to 
venttlatiou, kuu Light, and cleanliness. 


. OnftT HEJIIPTEnA, 

This order is leprcseutud by ono of the iik>ki undesirable 
of domealio pests—AcowfAw luiularia or Civtae leeintariuM 
(the bed-bug), for which KeaUng's powder is occasionally 
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espeoicdly m tho hillflj where it b diificiilt to keep 
under in the raim wlwn wuniight is often WiUitmg, ns the 
iiDuseH iLfB tliHD sliut up to koop out the cUmp. 

Cocfni$ ca^U (the eoehmeal iusecL) uf this order moj he 
seen durLo^ the mamcoou sense^rii It is used in niedieiiie and 
the arts as a colouring agent. 

Assooiated with the Hetiiiptera are PedtVif/i (1ice)i a 
degraded and aberrant group^ which furjnerlj were oloBsitied as 
a disLincL onler, the They eschew eloanliueas, and 

Bhould not be known in places sacred to neatness and roptwo " 

Onicr DrPTEHA. 

The genus of thk order is formidably represented 

in mosquitoes, gnats, and aand-Jlies, uf which there are many 
variatioB hero. The mosquito hm always been a tienblcHomo 
lodger; but sinoe Hoaa has placed on i t the on os of harbouring 
the inakrial pbiHinodinm, am) implanting ferer poii^n in the 
bunian systeru, it has become a more dreaded foe, and greater 
intercut has been mlilw.1 to the study of its life and habits. 

imimn, the sand-fly, is a worse biter in the 
desert than the inouquito, but its aLtaqka are not followed by 
any serious consequences. The spetted^wingod mosquitoes of 
this ootmtiy and of Italy are the dangerous 

variatios of the apacic^j. HoweYer, it is well to avoid being 
bitten by any of these hlood-atioking onemiea of mankind, 
e^^pfseiully in warm climatflH, where them is rarely any super- 
abundanco of the vital flukl in the body. The use of niosquito 
oiirtaiiiii is therefore leconimended as a protection both agaitiai 
ftfVBr and disturbed rmt^ especially for the young mA unseasoned^ 

jViiARt dm€$tic^ (tho house-fly), Mmca mmiiaria (the blue- 
bottle-fly), ffijipd^iiisca rr^uiTuf (the home-fly), Oa^kr^pkiim cyiii 
I the bot-fly ), GSUm^ (the shoepfly), and (Fsirus horns (the 
cattle-fly), are all of the Diptera order and common peats 
hero. Bote, due to the eggs of &<i^erophilm eqai, are corntnon 
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in horses, tmd ore best treated by the seeds of the Dhds tree 
(Batea /ivnJesa), ground up and admuiulcreJ with Lbu fcmil. 
UofHl sanit-stioD is the best remedy against bouse-dies, and 
carbolic acid or phcnyle sprinkled about poisons some of them 
nUo inisLures of ontenic and uugar, and (jnitesia nod sugar, 
when fly-papers ore not available. 

Ordtr HrMENOPTEitA. 

Apis iiviua. 

There arc three wcU-kno^m voriotics of bea in Lhasa Rrntas, 
Tlio most eommon, indiea, resembles melHfita of 

Kurupe, and is found in large colonios in tcaos, atLoebed Lo 
rocks, and occasionally in holas in walls, A larger variety of 
bee, 'whitili fracjuaiite the hills away from dwellings, is darker 
in colour, and buUde mostly in rocks, whara it is diflicult to 
approach, both on aecoimt of its flercaness and the inaccesai- 
bility of the jHJsition it usually selects for its habiUition. The 
third variety is vary smidl, and found Tnoetly in banyan traas 
at the foot of the hills, often close to villogas, Tlie large beo 
is by for the most tierce ; it will attack almost without provo- 
aatioii, uijil, once it is roused, follow up ibi victim for long 
distonoes, stinging faarlesstly until it leaves its sting behind. 
The best way to avoid bees Is to got into a green bush, when 
they quickly desist from thair attack. All the varietlas ham 
store up honey in considarable quontilios, and combs can ba 
found in good oonditioQ in May and .Time, and also in October 
and Novembor, The henay is, howovor, sometinms ooiuBciy 
flavoured, especially that stored on rocks by the larger block 
bee, Thia honey ig oomotimaa even said to bo poistnicme 
when collected from certain flowers, Tho bast honey is found 
on bninahaH of troos, and it is sotnatimss of very 6na flavour. 
The Bhils take it away during tho night, or by smoking 
out the hive with buniing groan on a polo. Honey in 
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sometimes offered for sale at Abu, and it is exported from 
some villages adjacent to the hills. The smaller varieties of 
bee could be cultivated and improved; but they produce a 
good deal of honey without trouble, and the people here are 
satisfied with a little without labour. The large bee is too 
fierce for domestication. It has been found more profitable 
to import Italian bees than to domesticate any of the wild 
varieties of India, and no attempt has been made at bee- 
farming in these States. The Bhils, however, collect much of 
the honey both for sale and domestic use, and it is largely used 
in eountry medicine here. 

Many of the most disagreeable flying insects belong to the 
H 3 Tnenoptera order, such as Vespa indica (the Indian wasp), 
Vespa crahro (the hornet), Formica fidiginosa (the black ant), 
Formica sariffuinea or rubra (the red ant), also varieties of 
Cynipidce (gall-flies), Siriddcc (saw-flies), &c. 

Neuropteba. 

This order is well represented here, and the best known 
and most troublesome are the Termites or white ants. Perlidce 
(stone-flies and many water-flies useful for fishing), lAbeUvlidce 
(dragon-flies, some of which are very handsome), l^long to this 
“order. White ants are so very destructive that they require 
to be kept down, and arsenic is the best remedy. It should be 
put under the plaster in houses where these troublesome pests 
come up through the floors and walls, as the drug is poisonous 
and irritating to the eyes and bronchi if inhaled mth dust, 
which must occur if it be left on the surface. White ants will 
not attack the wood of the Nim tree {Melia indica) until it 
becomes very old and decayed, and wood saturated mth salt¬ 
water, creosote or tar is also unpalatable to them. Kerosine 
oil keeps them back for a time, and it is also a good remedy 
against black ants {Formica fidiginosa), which sometimes invades 
Indian houses in the rains. 


LAC 


. Coccui Lucea (the Jjjw 5 Insect). 

Order HvGmopTERa.—Mosomesa, — Family CocciIMt, 

(Scale Insects.) 

Throughout the Aj^vallia end fertile Ifuxdjs in the neighbour¬ 
hood of tho bills of these Btutes there ore maniy trees irhioh 
grow with sulficicnt vigour to support the Isc insect (Cuectfa 
tueea). The in teas! tj of the hot weather, the long dry neiison 
which follows tho monsoon, and the froat, which is always 
onnalderahlo in December and January, ore unfaTourabie to 
the cultivation of lac here, os the iuBsctK nru Kensitiva to both 
intense cold and great heat, and they require some moisture 
in tho air to enabb them to work vigorunaly. 

Two attetiipU) have been mode to introduce the lac insect 
into tho forests of the Aravallis, hut without success. How¬ 
ever, a third eftort will shortly be mode, os it is believed that, 
if once well established, it could aiirtncunt all difiioultles and 
produce loe of good quality. 

Tile hm insect was uhtalnod frotu. Bewa and placed on 250 
Dhak trees— BtUta/rendesa -—in Novombor 189$. About 3000 
twiga, received with lucmstationH on them, were made up uitr» 
hnndles of *d* or Hoveii each, and fixeil tu tho crowns of trees 
which appeared sufficbntly vigorous to supprl the insect, 
TIiLh wjis done at the right time, vtjc., when the larvro were 
about to come out, and, by the end of a week, tho young 
Iasei;LH Iiad all left the iucrustaiiotiii aiul fastened themselves 
on to tho bark of twigs by means of their prohouciiles. Tho 
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clu) not show much, powor of looomoticin or desire to 
toko up now delds; they thcinselTt^ to now in 

€ODL^t with tho old OQCig, and inony nf them wore ebiierved to 
penwh in the struggle for exiBieuee on Aooouut of havkig ro- 
maiued too neat home. Ouoo they had fixed their iiuoken^ 
into the bark, they hmi tu remain there permnnentlyp and 
those which failed to ehtam a good position pemhed from 
inanition. Before the larvae loft the incrustations of their 
mothers they sucked up all the red coIoLiring inaLtQri leaving 
cmly a deasif:!ateih coloiitkss film bohind- 

By the end of a mouth the BUrviving lame hm! grown 
considerably, and their bcKliea had l>eci>i.ne flintended. The 
three filAmonts^ eaHential to the female for respiration, chl- 
crotion, and fecundation, had grown loug^ and lac inortiKtatbzi^ 
began ta be fiirnied^ ao every Lhing Keeiuerl to bo doing welL 
Some of the shoots on which the insects were fixed wero, how¬ 
ever, killed by frost m December and Jainiary, and thn inKocls 
perished mth thorn. The hot weather of lEay and June dried 
lip some of the Lncnis tat ions, ami roflacei.1 the stock still 
fiirthor. Then ants and monkeys devoured many more, 
leaving very little prospect ef a reward for the lalxuir ha- 
stc^^^d on the enter[>rlse, Thi> males of the survivors de¬ 
veloped wings, and new larvae appeared in July; but the crop 
wax far frnin art ahimdont ono. The insect found its way 
aocidentally on to a pipol tree {Ficm rcliifi&s( 4 }^ and krvm 
developed on it siinultaucoualy with those of the other trees; 
but some of them were brilliant red, while others wore yellow, 
us if thoy were hi a more advancctl stuge than thoi^s bred on 
ether trees. A plaiiting out nn fresh trees of some of the 
larvae bred in Mar war was ofihetod in July 189^, but they 
wer« ino^^tly wushed aw^ay by the heavy monsoon rains before 
they had become firmly fixed to the bark of the young shoots 
Uiken up by thenj^ and what riVinallied of them died during 
the frosty weather which ensued in December and January 
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The experiments of both years failed, and although some of 
the imported larvsB developed and produced lac, it was not in 
sufficient quantity to admit of t>vigs being rolled and the wax 
clarified to ascertain if it were of good quality. Both the 
seasons in which the experiments were made turned out 
unfavourable; the winter frosts were unusually severe, and the 
monsoon set in imtimely for the planting out of the home* 
cultivated larvae. 

The following are the trees that have been set apart for 
lac cultivation in Marwar, viz., Dhak {Butea frondosa), Ber 
{Zizyphus jujuba). Babul (Acacia arabica), Sal (Shorea robiista), 
Khejra (Prosopis spicigeyu). Bur (Fimts indica\ Giilar (Ficus 
glo7nerata\ Khair (Acacia catechu), Karunda (Carissa carandas\ 
Pangara (ErythriTia indica), and Am (Mangifera indica). 

Besides the ordinary writing-table and office application 
of lac, it is largely used in these States for colouring wooden 
toys and other woodwork, also for making wrist and neck 
ornaments for women and for ornamenting idols. 


LE FIDO PTERA 

RHopAL^XJUftA or Biitt-fliflies, of whioli the following ora Lba 
beat kjxown s— 

List of BuiUrJiies colUcted ly tJu Boys a4 the Bailway Schnol, 

Mo^mt Ahu, 


]- Rojfii Emperor. 

33. Charcoal Tip 

z. Oommaa Emperor. 

34* AalaTipi 

3. Sojal Tigir. 

35. Swallow Tail. 

4. Bongil TigfiTp 

3^ Glb^y. 

5* Tfirtoi«£^aU Tigtr* 

37. Cuxtiid^ 

4 *ngier. 

^ Brown CaitridgA. 

y, Fefiooc^. 

39L Bailor. 

8. Twfriai]efl Fcacook, 

4a. Brown Billor^ 

9. Fotir-tiulcd Peacock. 

41. Tortoinft-BhAll 

la Tibttma Fwook, 

43, Brown Toitoiae-flhell 

11. Row Feamk. 

43. Cabbage, 

iz. Jllooimojir Peacock. 

44. Carry and Rioe. 

[3. Limoy. 

45. Red Sky. 

14, Tvo-tfllied LiiDcj. 

Blue Sky, 

15, Pour-taitEtl Limey. 

47. TibetW 

WilkimaiL'iL 

48* Bouuccr. 

17^ Rggifl Wilkinaon'i. 

49. OUva 

rS. liggie**. 

50k Zicopanl 

19. GmitkmAn> Fziicy, 

Si. Cheetali. 

ifli, iMfs Faney* 

52. Popper and Balt 

21. Whito Oras^ Tip. 

13- lit miM Watchar. 

Yellow Onuige Tip. 

54. znd CIem Watcher. 

Yellow, 

S5- 3rd ClaM Watcher. 

2 4 Zebm* 

56, Slivar J^eopard. 

35+ Mimgoe. 

57. MicaronL 

26. Bluebell, 

5BL Blotted QBra. 

27. DuKib-belL 

59, OUto Jjoal, 

zKp EpoUed Bell 

60, DevlL 

39, Bare Raek. 

61» Eroning Leal 

yx Rocky. 

62, Map BiiUvrUy* 

31* Scarlet Tip. 

63. Oak Leaf. 

32. Sdmuii Tipi 

64 Coffee. 
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List of Moths {Heterocera) collected by the Boys aJt the Bailway 
School^ Mount Abu. 


1. Common Moth. 

2. Atlas Moth. 

3. Moon Moth and 

Half-Moon Moth. 

4. Eorunda Moth. 

5. Death’s Head. 

6. Cottage Moth. 


7. Wall Moth. 

8. Ash Moth. 

9. Charcoal Moth. 

I a Bark Moth. 

11. Silkworm Moth. 

12. Brush-tailed Moth. 


Bombyx mori, the silkworm moth, is met with on Mount 
Abu and in some of the other hills, and it would be possible to 
cultivate it here. However, the dry season is so prolonged that 
it might not be a profitable enterprise. 


Arachxida. 

Spiders {Arachnida), like lizards, are great benefactors in the 
house, as they rid it of many noxious insects, such as flies, 
mosquitoes, and gnats. Spiders are considered lucky here, as 
in Europe, and the people of the country always protect them. 
The tarantula {Lycosa tarantula), a large species of spider found 
in Indian houses, is a useful insect for keeping down noxious 
vermin, and it will even attack and devour scorpions. It only 
bites when hurt, and its bite is not poisonous, so it should not 
be injured. 

Belonging to the same class, but very different in habits 
from spiders, with which they have little in common struc¬ 
turally except four pairs of legs, are the following parasites of 
the order Acarina or Monomerosomata:—Sarcoptee hominis or 
Acarus scainei (the “ itch ” mite of man), Acarus communis (the 
dog-tick), Acarus major (the cattle-tick), Acarus equus (the horse- 
tick), and Acarus omothis (the fowl-tick). All are common 
here. Except Acarus scabiei (which requires special treat¬ 
ment), they are easily kept down by lime-washing, frequent 
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renewing and burning of the floors of houses occupied by 
domestic animals. Kerosene oil, also, is a good application, 
and it should be rubbed into the woodwork of fowl-houses to 
destroy these pests. 

Helminthology. 

The parasites which inhabit the alimentary canal of man 
and the lower mammalia are not wanting here. Most of these 
obnoxious Entozoa find their way into the system through food 
and water, and several of them exist in meat in a larval or 
immature state. Some of them are encysted in a membranous 
or calcareous covering. This enables them to resist high tem¬ 
peratures, and to remain potent for evil after the cooking of 
the meat, in which they lie dormant till they have been 
liberated by the action of the gastric juice, when they begin a 
new period of activity. 

Cestoidea, (yr Tape^Worms. —There are three varieties of 
this species, viz., Tamia solium, Tcenia mediocandlata, and 
Bothriocephalus laius. The larvae of the first-named variety, 
Tcenia solium, is derived from pigs* flesh. The pig eats up the 
eggs with garbage; they are acted on by the gastric juice, 
which dissolves the capsule and liberates a minute proscolex, 
which bores its way into the blood-vessels of its host, and gets 
carried to a suitable nidus in the tissues. It develops further 
into the Cysticercus cellulosce or “ measle ** of pork, and remains 
encysted until it is liberated by digestion again, after which it 
grows into a tapeworm and remains a parasite in the intestines. 
The larvae of the second variety, Tcenia mediocanellcUa, is foimd 
in the flesh of the cow; and of the third, Bothriocephalus lotus, 
in fresh-water fish. Both these varieties go through much the 
same stages of existence as the Tcenia solium. 

Nematoda, or ** Round ” and “ Thread Worms —There are 
four well-known varieties of these parasites, viz., Ascaris 
lumbricoides, Oxyuris vermicularis, Trichocephaltcs dispar, and 
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Aiu^yiAo^irtatmt dtuAenait^ Tho lifc-hiBLory of t,hwo parasites 
is not so well koown. The ova may, in some instanccH, Iw 
laicen into the atomueh in v^tablo food or water, imd in 
other® there may he on altemativo host for the first stAgo of 
devetopinunt, 

Tneldna apiralii ,—This parasite developa in the all- 
mentaiy canal after tho mgostioa of [jigs' flesh eofir amin jr 
the encysted embryos. A yoim;T bruutj in produced, and thew 
larva: llnd their my through the circulation into the muscles, 
where they booorue encysted after they have injured niuch of 
the mtisciilor fibre. 

Filaria Am^inw Aomfnw.—This worm is found in tho 
human blood and lyinpliatii.^s, where it gives rise to a group of 
diseases resembling alephantjosis, not often seen here. Tho 
embryo of this nematode is found nnly in tho blood-vessels of 
the skin during the night [ and it ho®, m consequenos, been 
named Fiiaria This entoatKjn, like many of the 

otimrs, requires im intermediate host, and Dr. ManHan has 
demonstrated that the mosquito mya in tbi a capacity, to 
fucUitate the full dCTcIopment of the parasite. Tho mosquito 
draw® Up the Eilarin? with the blood it trucks, and enables it to 
return to ihe water, where it dies, thus acting an a temporary 
liost during its lifetime, and providing ftir their further exist¬ 
ence by dying in the water, which is a suitable medium, after 
ihttir liberation horn the uiosquito’e body, 

Fiiarici JHrjtiTumia {(fitinea-uarm) is ft common [lurjmibe iu 
ihoae States. The larva finds its way into the body through 
wTiter, most probably drinking-water. Tho fcnmlti develops 
to a considerable length in the areolar tksuea of the body, 
muHily of the logs. She produces young, aud then endeavoiim 
to gain an exit through the akin for hot o&pring, after whioh 
ahe dies if left in the body, producing much irritation and in¬ 
flammation of the tissues iti which she is embedded. When 
free. Llie lorvtc aceiti to erist in water for a timo. But it ia 
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bolidvcd that they hare alternative hesLa in fredi-water criista- 
2 aiiiVi Uke Koiiie ef Lbe oLlief pmr^siti^ of thi>i they 

pas5 through one or more inetamorphoses, 

Trtiiiid^u 0 ?* ** MuJec ^”—-These parasites pass through a 
wmplkatecj niBtaniorjihosb, varying with the hrist they 

occupy wad the conditioDS about them. They exkt in various 
fori us ill water, mammals, birds, bati-achians, lishes^ and moh 
luEk»p They gain aCi:eaH tu the Hyntem through food and 
water^ and are capable of produoing a diseased condition in 
man and domcetie auiiiiak Flultcs infeist sheep, and may bo 
oommiinicateri to man from the Hceh cd theea aminalsp espe- 
cially the liver and kidneys. Some AuthoiitioB believe that 
they g:iin iuliiiiiision through batlLing water. 

Veoetable Parasites. 

M^m anil the iower anhnab aro subject to attacks &em 
vegetable parasites, often fungi of a very low typo, which gene- 
ndly {kntrijy the hair follicles and epithelial seales for their own 
nutriment. There are three well-known varieties fungus 
which puduce ringworm and allied diseases, yiz., Trich^>h^m 
Micro9p<^r{y7i fur/ur and Ikddncas 

is produced by a fungus, too, but it hm not been satisfactorily 
isolated; and there are many uther degenerations due to low 
vegetable formations in the tissues. Indeed, oYory disoase is 
now reawmahly believed to have its microbe, and even old age 
is supposed by some to be brought abtiut by a speinal oiJceuH 
or hacilhiH. Uacteria, cocci, apirilla, bacilli, and other miorobce^ 
which find thoir wiiy iuU> the blood and tissues of man and 
animals, all belong to the vegetable kingtlom. They oljserve 
the usual laws of Nature, and reproduce each after its kind. 
Thus cholera k caused by a distinot bacdliia, bubonic pb^m 
by a Goocchbacillust ^^d Lubcrculosk by a microbe which is as 
diflereiit from the two former os the Jeofc is (rom fjroHs 
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And tho anuwdnvp. No two of tbeso "vogotAble iiiiorf>- 
orgj'ini^m^ net idiko in the blood And tmues; oon£ 0 c|uontlj 
tho d^Esos p^xifiiioed by thotii vary tbij much in charautt^t 
Aud Aout^ness. Many of the microbes of disCASO have an 
independent oxifitein^e in air or water, and some oen subsiat 
on food atufikj both animal nm! vegetable^ When they gain 
admii^ioii into tho Lksues and blood, they mostly take on 
liiiirked activity, multiply rapidly, and reduee the vitality of 
their bofit, at the same time pruthieing a rise of temperature 
by tlieir actiom They a^^imilate from any suitable medimu in 
which they ean ibiive^ and produce ptouiaiciea or poisons in 
returiL Wljen tho jjoil becomes exhausted^ they form sporos or 
seeil, auci lio dormant ttT die if they cojinot obtain accKia ti> 
new fields or auitable resting^pkcee. Many of those mierobes 
escape from their host through tho excretions, sind live under 
the same oondltioibc in which they existed before they entered; 
here they rewt until a now^ opportunity for acLivity in offered to 
them Isy another suitable host, imd this goes on (nd infiniiunK 
A study of the habita of parasites wkicli Lnfeet man and 
aniimils will readily cronvinoo any one of tho importance of h 
pure water supply and wholegome food Meat that has boon 
woU cooked can hardly c^ontain any tiirw.B capable of pruflucing 
disease, as a high temperature is fatal to kith animal and 
yogoitible life Attention must, however, be given to tlie fml« 
ing of oattio from which iiidk is Laken, and the flesh of animals 
which fee^l on garbage should be avoided, ns it might retulily 
be tho moans of comnmiiicating disease to matu 
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FORESTS AND FLORA 


The eastern and some of the southern Parganas of Marwar, in 
the direction of the Aravalli Range, Jaswantpura, and Jalore, 
are well wooded with natural forest, and many of the ravines 
leading down into the plains from the hills produce timber of 
fair scantling. The hills and ravines of Sirohi are generally 
^ well wooded and some of them in the neighbourhood of Abu 
and Neemuch produce fine timber; while in the north and 
east of the State it is mostly undergrown. Jaisalmir and the 
north and north-west of Marwar, as well as Mallani and a large 
sandy tract of the south-west of the country towards the 
Rann of Kutch, produce nothing worthy of the name of forest, 
although belts of Khejra {Prosopis spicigera) are common 
throughout the sandy plains, and some of the more fertile 
valleys in the hard desert are well stocked with these trees. 
Cultivated topes of Nim (Mdia indica) are also met Avith at 
a great many of the villages in the less fertile parts of the 
country. 

The following are the principal indigenous and cultivated 
* trees, shrubs, and grasses found on and adjacent to the Ara- 
vallis and highlands of Marwar and Sirohi, including Mount 

Abu:— 
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TKKES AJJD SHRUBS* 


Ka. 

VeraaculAr 

Kaina. 

. 

Agia + + * 

2 

Ajha . . . 

3 

. . . 

4 

5 

Ak(Vis) • • 

-AAI m M m m 

6 

AnwlUii or 

Karmila . 

7 

A mar Bel 
(DeathleflB 
creeper). 

t 

Amjirti (erer- 
laiting). 

9 

Ambarhiri . 

to 

Anijud . . j 

tt 

Andr . . . 

J 3 

Angir * , . 


An^^ , » 


Anjir ^ » 


Ankel or Au^ 
koL 

jA 

Antern . . 

U 

Anwai or 
Awol, 

Iff 

AoqIa , ^ ^ 

^9 

Arand , » « 

20 

Areca , , ^ 

jST 

Arjia , . 

£3 

AnrJtia , . 

13 

Aru * ^ . 

24 

Aril#* - * * 

1 $ 

ArwiJia , , ; 

2 fi 

Babul . * . 1 

r; 

Bahera , , | 

28 

Bannkra . , 

29 

Bar. . , , 

.y> 

llAt-kar 

KhandOu . 


BotAtllr^l NaUic. 


Gfr^hdiulA lietarophjUo. 
Orthoiipbcm tomcntomi, (A e^tn- 

iDDD Lflrb^} 

CUotmpu prouirfl. (Coinmcrti flower¬ 
ing fihnib af Iba dwrt) 

G. gigmntea. ^Eiuh) . . . « ^ , 
indite ("I’ri?*) . ^ ^ ^ 

CosaiA bfiEuljL (THi with ]ulnd$eii:t& 

yeUDW dowtrft,} 

CiEKDtA FeEleKA, pawite) , 


Nafunl Ord^^ 

Ciiicaceffi. 

Lahkts. 

AjEKdupiadee. 

AnucArdiicw. 

LegumiiiDUH. 

ConTolmlACEa}. 


CitloaiA ar^anteA- (A pink and white A rriJiJTtn iLliJ u-iL«» - 
Avarlutinj^,) 

MriS^ Alline. (Orflhi^ , * , 

Ptiilmin p^dfenim (iW). ... 

Ptinim gtAnatuni. {Fi>]iicj^nuiAEe 
bttfth,) 

yictiB (Ap. c^Jibk li^) 

Trini fenti {Vine'climbtr) 

Ficiift ^viK^ (A BinjiJl tree) * . . 

AJan^imii Untoarckii (A iiuaII tm) 


Orchid&cfiaL, 

MTItACAR. 

L%Hhra,H«^ 

UrtiiSflceie. 

Aiiipdid^^ 

Urbwiciiiv 

Coriuipcte. 


Cap]»m tfmndis. 
hunciUata. 


(A mall tm) 
(Slmiti J ^ ^ , 


(A middle- 


Fb^llaiiltLU& embUca, 

^ed trte,) 

Riciumi commuiaia. [C!!aatnrroil plant) 
SapL^tis triloliiiti3a (Tree) . , . 

Acacin cburnitL (i\ee) . . , , , 

Adliatiklii Beddoin^i. (^iirub) . . 

Pninufl pcTflii^A. {TWs) . * * , , 

AdhaEoda Yaiico, (Shrub) 

PiK-mrii Stmehayii. (Cteeper) . , 
Aea<Ha ambicE. * , * , , 

Termimlia bellanaw (A Gue im) ^ 
Hibiacuv vitTifoIiua 
Fv^m iMranleDflia. 

Indian But; 

Oenui not 
pIuiL) 


C&ppttiid 

Lesctimmi 


(The well-known 
dAteruiineiL (Ginger 


EuphorbiaceaL 

Do. 

SnpmdACi&fla, 

L^^^niioauii, 

AeantluiooiOp 

Enaanefo. 

Amnthn™n, 

Lfeguminofitt^ 

Do, 

GombfetAceie^ 

Urtte&oeav 

KingiberacuR!* 
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No. 

Vernacular 

Name. 

Botanical Name. 

Natural Order. 

3 * 

Bama . . . 

Crataeva religiosa. (A medium-sized ’ 

Capparideae. 



tree.) 

32 

Bdus or Bans 

Bambusa stricta, (The Bamboo) 

Gramineae. 

33 

Bed . . . 

Salix babylonica, (Weeping willow 

Salicinem. 



tree.) 


34 

Bhdrka Dodi 

Marsdenia tenacissima. (A twining 
plant) 

Triumfetta tomentosa. (A plant) . 

Asclepiadeae. 

35 

Bharutia . . 

Tiliaceae. 

36 

Bhendi . . 

Hibiscus tetraph^us. 

Urena lobata. (Herbaceous) . . . 

Malvaceae. 

37 

Bhiri . . . 

Do. 

38 

Bhoi Rengni 

Solanum xanthocarpum. (A prickly 

Solanaceae. 

39 

Bili, Bael, or 

plant) 

iEgle Marmelos. (A tree) .... 

Rutaceae. 

Bilgir 


40 

Biya . . . 

Pterocarpus Marsupium. (A tree 

Leguminosas. 



with sluing pinnate leaves.) 

41 

Bokna. . . 

Commelyna (species imfixed). (A 

1 Commelyneaj. 



plant with bright blue flowers.) 

42 

Bor . . . 

Zizyphus Jujub^ (The hair tree) . 

Rhamneae. 

43 

Bhorli . . 

OaAiga pinnata. (Tree). 

Gambia Thea. (Shrub—Tea plant) 

Burseraceae. 

44 

Chd ... 

Terns trocmiaceae. 

45 

Chambeli or 

Jasminum rottlerianum and J. gran- 

Oleaceaa. 

Jd. 

diflorum. (Jessamine.) 


46 

Champa . . 

Michelia champaca. (A large tree) . 

Magnoliaceae. 

47 

Chair . . . 

Pongamia glabra. (A moderate-sized 

Leguminosae. 



tree.) 


48 

Chir . . . 

Pinus longifolia. (A large tree with 

Coniferae. 


symmetrical branches.) 


49 

Ddntpara. . 

Casearia tomentosa. (A small tree) . 

Samydaceae. 

50 

Ddri . . . 

Woodfordia floribunda. (A lai^ 

Lythraieae. 


shrub.) 

51 

Datura . . 

Datura fastuosa. (Thorn apple) . . 

Solanaceae. 

52 

DhdkorPalds 

Butea frondosa. ^A tree) .... 

Leguminosae. 

53 

Dhdman . . 

Grewia pilosa and G. tilmfolia. (A 

Tiliaceae. 


small tree.) 


54 

Dhdmani. . 

Sida humilis. (A trailing herb) 

Malvaceae. 

55 

Do. . . 

Waltheria indica. (A herb) . . . 

Sterculiaceae. 

56 

Dhau (Kan- 

Anogeissus pendula. (A sinall grega¬ 

Combretaceoe. 

tia). 

rious tree, j 


57 

Dhaukra . . 

Anogeissus latifolia. (A large tree). 
Buddleia Madagascarensis. (A large 

Do. 

58 

Dhaula bura 

Jjoganiaceae. 


shrub.) 


59 

Dholi musli. 

Sub-order Cypripedeae (?). (Orchid.^ 
Holarrhena antidysenterica. (A 

Orchidaceae. 

60 

Dudheli . . 

Apocyneae. 



small tree.) 

61 

Enkra or Unt 

Argemone mexicana. (A common 

Papaveraceae. 


Kartalia. 

bright yellow flower.) 

EucSyptus Globulus. (A lofty tree.) 

62 

Eucalyptus . 

Myrtaceae. 













P 

f-S 

66 

fiS 

69 

70 

7= 

73 

74 

75 

7* 

77 

7 S 

79 

So 

Si 

S2 

13 

S! 

s? 

SB 

S9 

91 

9 a 

9J 

94 

% 

96 


kajpittana states 




N’flt-uml OftiBr. 


Tamiu-bt SLrtit'iiliitft, (A im*) . . . 
EarlvnA ^srialata (A !fiw pknt} . . 
CoLskclirjiiia. (JoKa taara—gnui.) 
Ziiyplinw jylopfrt. 
slirtibh) 

OnjUilorin sorio^ ^Plast).... 
Nynijiljeft albaL (White WAterlUy) » 
LymtiftnthemuiQ emtatii eil (A uu^l 
irhite aijuatic tiowfir.) 

PtiemriA ttitwroM- (A i:miiinOEi 

erfteper on Abii.) 

Tretn^ orifintalii. (An 

tm.) 

PoitiEije-iia rwL (A splendid timil* 

nieniA] 

OdiJiA Wodier. (Tree} . * - . . 

Cordia ^rxa. (A tmiW tne) . « ^ 
EbretiA obttiaLfciLi&. (A amali tree) . 
LorAnthm lon^ltonuL (A puuitv) . 
GwvellU tobiiita. (Tree) * . - * 

BfilMimodendron muknl. (Tree] . * 
Flcny glomeratA, (A fig) , . . ^ 

AdiuA cffrdifolJAi (Tnafi) . . . . 

LoniiiUiujj (Alargakuid* 

jwtnc p[iwite.) 

Nyict 4 iTilliiE:H iifbor-tri^Uiif (A j^mJill 

tree.) 

JEi 9 tEiiiiuii:i S 4 mibaG^ {A jftnttilne) , + 

Bideiii p\\^ F P ^ k ^ ^ ^ . 

Juminuni hiEtnile- (Ycllew jawnine) 
^ftchynijmeae Lndlita^ (A UJlidh 
herb.) 

Bmitliiaf])!. (A atuall herb) ^ » 

Caiaia nmiwuld^ (An cpwt liLt-b) . 
Btnga orDh^cluoidlciu 
Iflfl ptimt.) 

Hipbi^ mBidablotfl, (A twining 

Abnib.) 

['olygmiTim glahmin. (Pereicarm). ^ 

Polygo^Eiiti ....... i . 

Bug^oin JaiuU^liuiap (A lumd^KHEiu 

tree). 

Limnopbila gimtioluidei. (A inudl 
p^anL) 

OretoLiuin triloluisLrum. (A little 
yellovr fioweriog pbnL) 

Eauhinia racemoM. (Tha ^^gennium" 

tree.} 


TiimivTvicjtiw. 

Am4itljac4;4v. 

GnouuieijUr 

Rbamneof. 

!,ie^iMri4iy$eK. 

NyrojilmcCw, 

GentjanAoe^. 

L^minoefp. 

Urd™™. 

U^iiniinoaic, 

AjiiicAtdiboete- 

w. 

Lvmntljjieea:. 

PruteawewL 

UrLi^eeei;. 

RubiaecK. 

Lfjnmtbiiceii?. 

GlaACilM^ 

OWe4e, 

CTompotritie. 

Oleaoese. 

LegujiiiiigHte, 

ThK 

Screphidunaese. 

Malpigbinefinr. 

Pol^'^iiLceB. 

Myrtaeifu?. 

ScrcFpbniiuiiiea?. 

L^uniiooflB. 

Un. 
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No. 

j Venmcular 
Naune. 

97 

Kadam or 
Kib. 

98 

Kalia . . . 

99 

Kait . . . 

100 

Kama . . . 

lOI 

Kamboi . . 

102 

Kdmp^la . . 

>03 

Kaner. . . 

104 

Kantela . . 

105 

Kanti . . . 

106 

KanthaQ . . 

107 

Do. (small 
shrub). 

108 

Kird . . . 

109 

Karja or 
Kauoj. 

no 

Karji . . . 

III 

Kareli. . . 

112 

' Kairmdla . . 

>13 

Karunda . . 

>14 

1 

Katkaro or 

K^tekaro. 

>>5 1 

Katumbo. . 

116 

Keim . . . 

>17 

Kemla. . . 

118 i 

Kema. . . 

II9 1 

Khajiir . . 

120 

Khair . . . 

I 2 I 

Kala dhau . 

122 

Khatarli . . 

123 1 

Khatubo . . 

124 

Kharoti . . 

125 

Kharaiyo or 
Kulu. 

126 1 

Khimi . . 

1 

127 1 

Khejra . . 

128 1 

Karakshia or 

i 

Taramsi 

’29 i 

Kodala . . 

130 1 

Kolai . . . 

.3.1 

Konr . . . 

132 1 

Kowes. . . 


Botanical Name. 


Anthocephalus Cadamba. (A lai^ 
tree.) 

Albizzia odoratissima. (A large tree) 

Feronia elephantum. 

Solanum nigrum. (A weed) . . . 
Phyllanthus reticulatus. (Shrub) . 
Madlotusphilippinensis. (AsmaUtree) 
Nerium odorum. (Oleander) . . . 
Berberis aristata. (Shrub) .... 
Flacourtia Kamontchi. (Shnib) . . 
Artocarpus integrifolia. (The Jack 
Tree.) 

Kanthal acanthus (?). 

Strobilanthus callosus. (A shrub) . 
Ulmus integrifolia. (The Indian 
Elm.) 

Pongamia Glabra. (A small tree) . 

Lorenthus longiflorus. 

Cassia. 

Carissa Carandas. (A large shnib) . 
Vogelia indica. 

Vitis vinifera, V. latifolia. V. 

camosa. (See Angur.) 

Nauclea parvifolia. (A large tree) . 
Anthocephalus Cadamba. (A large 
tree.) 

Wrightia tinctoria. (Shrub) . . . 
Phoenix sylvestris. (Palm tree) . . 
Acacia Catechu. (A small acacia) 
Ano^issus acuminata. (Tree) . . 
Oxans comiculata. (Flower) . . . 
Verbascum celsioides. (“ Mullein ”). 
Plectranthus rugosus. (A small 
under shrub.) 

Sterculia urens. (A tree with white 
bjirk.) 

Mimusops indica. (A large ever¬ 
green tree.) 

Prosopis spicigera. (A thorny tree) . 
Cjesalpinia sepiaria. (A thorny pin¬ 
nate tree.) 

Sterculia villosa. (A fine tree) . . 
Dichrostachys cinerea. (A small 
acacia-like tree.) 

Hamiltonia suaveolens. (Shrub). . 
Mucuna pruriens. (Creeper) . . . 


Natural Order. 


Rubiacese. 

I 

' Leguminosae. 
Rutaceas. 

I Solanaceaa 
Euphorbiaceae. 
' Do. 
Apocyneae. 
Berberideae, 
Bixineae. 
Urticaceae. 

Acanthaceae. 

Do. 

Urticaceae. 

L^nminosae. 

Loranthaceas. 

Leguminosae. 

Apocvneae. 



Ampelideae. 

Rubiacem. 

Do. 

Apocyne®. 

P^mae. 

Leguminosaj. 

Combretaceae. 

Geramiaceae, 

Scrophularineae. 

Labiatae. 


Sterculiaceae. 

Sapotaceae. 

L^uminosae. 


Sterculiauiea). 

Leguminosae. 

Rubiaceae. 

L^nminosa?. 


2 


C 
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WESTERN EAJPUTANA STATER 



ECiya (Cllikb) 

ICxitn # r I 

Liluin . Ik . 

oioibu 
Mdi Kitngiii . 

Mai la £3tii^hi 

or 

Phalli. 

ArnthaK ar 
Mataival. 

^[itha ftirobu 

Muiril , 
MuUii 
Miingia 

Negftr , 

Nifa . 


49 Niffl ^ 
NimUt 
51 Mlia . 

, Pyki . 

I PiUbDiici' 

54 i PLpal . 

55 I PliulniJro 

I 

56 Bo. 

57 Phi:rvruiU 


involtitmta atid EL moidutL Eofmwa^^ 
(WTitt* dog roMs.} 

^obiLL (A thoimy ahrub) ^ LegumunM^ 
KvD^vt4ltiA alffinoid^ (A Email Coji^tilviiJacftai. 
plant) 

L^trun lia^iitnana. (Troa) « , ^ ^ Rutao&sL 
{Jalaatrua pmioulalua and C\ ityloa^ CdaalrmaiE. 
(Or&epfir.) 

HaLicttircfl Isoia. (A kiK^ ikrub} « SUfrculiawlu'. 


Stercalia colorala. (Tree) 


Da 


Eimdia dmoetorum. (A #niall ^ Eubincw 

dhrubf) 

Citrufi limiiia. {Tree} ...... | Rutaceie. 

Baaaia latifolia. (A large tree) . . ; Sapotacese. 
tioseoria tomeatoaa, (A ammll tree) . > if^amjdaces. 
Yigna rexiHati. (A p€a) . . . . ; LNpmLLDDefl^ 
Pha^olua mungo. (A plant) . . . ' Do. 

Oitme aDranUunL {Tree} ..... EutacaoL 

V itax ne^indn. (A amall tree) . . ' Verlteiuieeje. 
Hamigraphiii ebraetaolatj. (A amalJ Aoruithjiefim. 
plant) 

fifclifl Ifidioa^ y. oomtnmi < 

LHlma AJ^ida. or ehnih) 

liana Qtonia i^imv^eckleiiiL (Shrub) * 




Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Pomniia . . 
Poptia. . ^ 

Do. 

E^optiaMann 
iLatanjoE . . 


Fiona i^rdifoUa. (WDd fl(;) . * . 

Senecio £axadll«. (Flowti^ring plant). 

Flcun n:ligi064L (A laigi^lwL) , . 

Erythriiia arboivaiifyia, (Tlie Cond 
ik-e.) 

ErytUtbia lithjgep^ma. (Tmi) . » 

l^ioiuou iiiurioatL (A lUw coavol- 
vulua) 

L hedortwa. (A purple TOnvolvnliw) 

L Wightii (A purplub-pink conyal- 
valu^u) 

I. |K9-tigndia. (A pink canvnlTnlim) 

L oWum? (A yellow couvoIvuIub; 
piitple at ho^) 

C^EaTofiL (A tall plant). . . . 

Nbondru phyisJuidea. (Flowering 

Llaut) 

PLyiid^ uiIniEiin. (Herb) , . , . 

Atyloein fericcfl. (A amall plant) 

Jatrophn cursui. (A Jimall tree) « « 


MeltAoam, 

Rntace^p. 

Rubiaoem, 

Koiir.) 

Urticacett, 

Competes. 

Drticacetff^ 

Lcguiuui-(HJ)e 


Da 

Colvulvalaocte, 

Da 

Da 

Do. 

Da 


,l LeijnimmoMV. 
Solanacese. 


Do. 

Logummoaor. 

Enphorbiacur. 
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No 

Vernacular 

Names. 

167 

Rengani . . 

168 

Rohira . . 

169 

170 

Sdgwan. . . 

sS. . . . 

171 

Sdlaran . . 

172 

Salem Misri. 

*73 

Sdler . , . 

174 

Sarw . . . 

*75 

Sasarda . . 

176 

Sebla . . . 

*77 

Seblia Kan- 


tal. 

178 

Seblia Kantal 

*79 

Setut . . . 

180 

Sewan or 


Hawan. 

181 

Shisham . . 

182 

Shole-ka-sa- 

*83 

per. 

Sirgura . . 

184 

185 

Siris . . . 
Sirs-arro or 

UndaKanta 

186 

*87 

Sitaphal . . 
Sitrawal . . 

188 

TaUo . . . 

189 

Tatta Kaoni. 

190 

Taowara . . 

191 

Taransi . . 

*92 

Tehran . . 

*93 

Tendu. . . 

*94 

Umbia. . . 

*95 

Umbro . . 

*96 

UndphuUa . 

*97 

Unt Kantalia 

198 

Unda Kanta 

*99 

Vangi or Deo- 


dri. 

200 

Vavan. . . 

201 

Vera . . . 



Solanum indicmu. (A prickly shrub) 
Tecoma undulate. (A tree with bright 
flowers.) 

Tectona grandis. (A large tree) . . 
Shorea robusta, (A large tree) . 
Boswellia serrata. (A large tree). ! 

Ophrydeai. (Orchid). 

Bosw'ellia thurifera. (Tree) . . ! 
Cupressus sempervirens. (A tall tree] 
Blephaiis Boei^aavifolia. (A prickly 
herb.) 

Bombax malabaricum. (Cotton ti ( el 
Barleria Prionitis. (A small shrubby 
plant) ^ 

Barleria cuspidata. (A prickly shrub) 
Morus nigra. (A middle-sized tree). 
Gmelina arborea. (A handsome tree) 

Dalbergia latifolia. (A large gla¬ 
brous tree.) 

Millingtonia hortensis. (Tree) . 

Morinra concanensis. (The horse¬ 
radish tree.) 

Albizzia lebbek. (Siris tree) . . . 
Achyranthus aspera. (Plant) . . . 

Anona squamosa. (Small tree) . 
Plumba^ Zeylanica. (Shrub) . 
Cedrela Toona. (A tall tree) . . 
Petalidum Barlerioides. (A shrubby 
plant) ^ 

Impatiens balsaminia. (A balsam 
plant). 

Cmsalpinia sepiaria. (A large prickly 
climber.) 

Diospyros tomentosum. (Tree) . 
Diospyros melanoxylon, (Tree) . . 
Saccopetalum tomentosum. (Around- 
fruited tree.) 

Ficus glomerata. (A fig.) (See Gular) 
Trichodesma indicum. (Plant) 
Ar^mone mexicana, (^ower) ! 
AchyTanthes aspera. (Plant) . . 1 
Lettsomia setosa. (Creeper) . 

Kydia calycina. (Tre^. 

Salix tetrasperma. (Willow) . 


Natural Order. 


Solanacem. 

Bignoniaceae. 

Verbenaceae. 

Dipterocarpeao. 

Burseraceae. 

Orchidaceae. 

Burseraceae. 

Coniferse. 

Acanthaceae. 

Malvaceae. 

Acanthaceae. 

Acanthaceae. 

Urticaceae. 

Verbenaceae. 

Leguminosae. 

Bignoniaceae. 

Moringeae. 

Leguminosae. 

Amaranthaceae. 

Anonaceae. 

Pluml>aginea0. 

Meliaceae. 

Acantliaceae. 

Geraniaceae. 

Leguminosae. 

Ebenaceae. 

Do. 

Anonaceae. 

Urticaceae. 

Boragineae. 

Papaveraceae. 

Amaranthaceae. 

Convolvulaceae. 

Malvacem. 

Salicyneae. 
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WESTERN RAJPUT AN A STATES 


GRASSES OF THE HILLS AND FERTILE LANDS. 


No. 

Vernacular 

Name. 

Botanical Name. 

Natural 

Order. 

I 

Baru . 

Sorghum halepense 

■N 


2 

Bhangta 

Opluda aristola .... 



3 

Chhenki . 

Paspalum kord .... 



4 

Dab or Kusha . 

Eragrostis cynosursides . 



5 

Dhaman . 

Pennisetum cenchroides . 


8 

6 

Dob . 

Cynodon dactylon .... 


0) 

a 

7 

Karar 

Iseilema laxum .... 


‘ *3 

8 

Khas . 

Khas oderiferus .... 


S 

9 

Lamp 

Aristida hystrix .... 


O 

lO 

Lanpla 

Aristida depressa .... 



II 

Munj . 

Saccharum sara .... 



12 

Seran. 

Ischsemum laxum .... 



13 

Surwala 

Heteropogon contortus . 




The following list includes the most important of the 
indigenous trees and shrubs met with in the sandy and hard 
deserts of Manvar and Jaisalmir. However, many of those 
given in the list of the fertile regions are found on the borders 
of the desert, and cultivated within desert limits:— 


No. 


Vernacular 

Name. 


Botanical Name. 


Natural Order. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


I Ak or Akra . 

Aranja or 
Armajia. 
Ami . . . 

Babul . . . 
Baiar bel. . 
Bakda. . . 
Bamburi . . 

Ber, Bor, or 
BortL 


Calotropis procera. (The Mudar Asclepiade». 
shrub.) 

Acacia leucophlcea. (Tree) .... Leguminosse. 


Clerodendron phlomoides. (A large 
shrub.) 

Acacia arabica. (Tree). 

Cocculus villosus. 

Mollugo hirta. (A nlant) .... 
Euphorbia dracunculoides. (A much- 
branched shrubby plant) 

Zizyphus nummuhiria and Z. vul¬ 
garis. (Low thorny shrubs.) 


Verbenacem. 

Leguminosm. 

Menispermaceo?. 

Ficoiaem. 

Euphorbiacese. 

Rhamnem. 





























9 

l€t 

It 

11 

'3 

■4 

15 

16 

17 

zS 

*9 

II 

33 

^5 

36 

27 

sK 

29 

30 

3 ^ 

33 

33 

34 

s 

38 

39 
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3*miAculiLr 


ilotAttlcal Noiue^ 


Bbu bwnbli. 

Lmmi , . 

Bui , * * 

CliirjKilati * 

Dmbl , . . 

Diuiwhi^ p « 

DhAD . « , 

dnagcrmD 
GdIIa « , ^ 


Goadi . 
HajETU 


Sir“ 

Jlib. . 


J 9 .VMA . p 

Kauhn . p 
Kur , . 

KAnkem « . 

Kinkgru « 
KfirAlfi . , 

Kbejn ^ . 


Khimp 


KoniA ^ , 

Kiimlin , , 
Kunmt « » 

lAm . . . 

LuLki , . ^ 
Momli. « . 
Nii^chinknA. 
N'A^hAiii 


AiacLa JAci|ii«indiiti. {A email btwliy 
AlirubO 

ludigofejA Tul^ATin. (A ^rtibhy 
plmL) I 

Aurutt jfiTmiiJUL (A Ahrubby whiti^ 
woglly plinL) I 

W itlmiiio BQnmifern. (A UJJ ihrubby ^ 

pUtit) i 

Cadfiba indlcA, (A alinib m\h imall I 

flVAl leftve^) 

EarlniiA tHNiiitliddcit. (An cftjct 
prickly plniiL) 

Animijutii. iHUTniiuitii^ (A wunll 
tree.) 

OrawlA pApuUfolUu. (Shrub), , , 
ludi^afcrA pniieifoliA. (A tomd] 
filirab Tritb woody bmucliai,) ! 

Cordii. mthii (A'lslmib) * , . , 1 
MimciftA rubleatilk fA Ijtrgo^ flltag- 
prickly 

Eiluutcji mxburghi I. (A ftniflU tree) 
Tunartnduji IndkA. (A Iat^ tree) ^ 
Bulrndora find H. oleoidcfl. 

rTrwtt,) 

Allium iitftumrtim.^ (A unioll Oiemv 
ihruh,) 

CueumiA ^ ^ . 

Cappavii> Apbyllc- (A 50tubby buJiL) 
GymnMprtrLft motitani^ (A Im^ 
BhruL) 

Cdutnifl (A tall nbrub) 

MomordkCAcbAtiatitiA, (A croc|»er) . 
lYoMpirt ^Icigera. (A tree ramqUui-cii 

OrUnuktliHm rfuiltieft And Leptadkmia 
^prlliiinp (Sbfilb.) 

Wrtgbtifl ifnctririiL (Tre^) . ^ , 

Atarriji rupfentriii. (A Biuall tree) + . 
ItjixbmtJicliyit cinorea, (A rij^id 
cbomy ilirtib.) 

Bjdoxybn ubcamicum. Amull 
ftlimhL) 

Euphorbui tincalli. (A lituidl tree) , 
Lyciion euriiptuiiiTL (A thorny ehmb) 
t^orehonu imtichorujt . ^ . \p » . 

Opnnti&diJIeni. (The prickly peaf) 


N'foi 4 


MftHR indiu. {The Neem tree) , , 


Nftlura] Order. 


Dv, 

AmarniithG^-cu:, 

■5ahmAccn\ 

Cappfirideffi. 

AcjmlliJitejD. 

CoinbreUceiiL 

Tiliacieie. 

Legumiuoa^e. 

BvjTisinqHr, 

LqpimluEmi:. 

Bbimrubeie, 

U'pllLbom^ 

8aI\itdanto4K; 

Legunungwe^ 

Cucurbitnew. 

CflppaHdtiiff. 

Do, 

OuttirlntAe^. 

I^guhiinofflo. 

Aidepiiidea;, 


Apocyuca;. 

LeiiptmifioKui. 

Do. 

Ohqnripodincen), 

l^nphorbmcete. 

S^i^laDAoeo?. 

Tilioceoe. 

CSftctew, 


Mvliacejv, 
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No. 


Natural Order. 

40 

Phog ... 1 Calligonum polygonoides. (Analmost 
• leafless shrub.) 

Polygonaceae. 

41 

Pilwan . . Cocculus lea&ba. (A large woody 
creeper.) 

Menispermaceac. 

42 

Rohira . . i Tecoma undulata. (A moderate-sized 
tree.) 

Bignoniaceae. 

43 

Rohwan . . : Bergia odorata. (A woody under¬ 

shrub.) 

Elatineae. 

44 

Sancara . . 1 Poinciana elata. (Tree). 

Leguminosm. 

45 

Santra. . . | Santra Jaissalmiris. (Shrub) . . . 

Capparidese. 

46 

Tastumba . ; Citrullus colocynthis. (A trailing 
^ plant.) 

Cucurbitaceae. 

47 

Thor . . . ‘ Euphorbia royleana. (Shrub). . . 

Euphorbiaceae. 

48 

Thor(Chhoti) Euphorbia nivulia. (Shrub) . . . 

Do. 


GRASSES OF THE DESERT. 


No. 

Vernacular 

Name. 

Botanical Name. 

Natural Order. 

I 

Bhurat or 

Cenchrus catharticus. 




Burut. 




2 

Murath or 
Maki-a. 

Chloris roxburghiana. 


i 

3 

Mothea . . 

Mothea tuberosa. 


6 

4 

Tantia or 

Eleusine flagellifera. 


g 

a 


Sawan. 



5 

Dhdman . . 

Pennisetum conchroides. 

d 



Much attention has, during recent years, been given to 
arboriculture in Jodhpore, and to the preservation and 
improvement of forests in the Aravallis, Mount Abu, and 
some of the other hills of Marwar and Sirohi. A small forest 
reserve has also been marked out in Jaisalmir. 

Nim {Melia indim), Bakain {Melia azedarach\ Siris {Albizsda 
lebhek)^ Am {Mangifera indica\ Jiiman {Eugenia Jamholawi)^ 
Shisham {Dalhergia latifolia), Sagwan {Tectona gra 7 idi 8 \ Mohwa 
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{Bassia latifolia)^ Rohira {Tecoma unduLata), and Manilla 
tamarind {Piiliccolobium clulce) have all been recently cultivated 
successfully in the sands at Jodhpore, where they grow rapidly, 
when watered during the hot months. Extensive belts of 
Khejra {Prosopis spidgera) spring up rapidly in the sandy 
valleys of the desert without any other assistance than pro¬ 
tection from camels, goats, and sheep. This tree should be 
fostered, as it is of the greatest service during years of scarcity, 
and if it were extensively protected, it might in time increase 
the rainfall throughout the dry zone, and settle the drifting 
sands, on which it has already had a good effect in the 
vicinity of Jodhpore. 

The trees, shrubs, and grasses of the Aravallis and Mount 
Abu, and the fertile lowlands and low hills of Marwar and 
Sirohi adjacent are too numerous to be particularised in a 
work of this kind; so a description of only a few of the most 
important will be attempted, and the reader is referred to 
Miss Macadam s complete “ Lists of Trees and Plants of Mount 
Abu, Marwar, and Jaisalmir’* for further details. 

Am (Mangifera indica), the mango tree, is met with in the 
wild state on Mount Abu, where it is believed to have been 
introduced by pilgrims, who carried the fruit up and threw the 
stones about the rocks, where they grew into trees. It is also 
cultivated at many villages in the plains below Abu, and the 
Aravalli Range. The Abu mango is small and has a strong 
flavour of turpentine, like the wild mango of Africa; it is 
principally used for making Chatni preserve, or dried to form 
Ainchorcy an antiscorbutic of great repute, which is largely 
exported. 

Amaltiis {Cassia Jisttda) is a moderate-sized tree, with 
beautiful racemes of yellow flowers, which come out in May and 
June, before its leaves. It looks like a laburnum in the 
distance; it is foimd in the lower ranges of Abu and the 
Aravallis. Its wood is not valuable, but the long pods are 
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exported, and their pulp also much used as a medicine 
throughout the country. 

Areta {Sainndm tri/oliatm), a tree with a two-lobed sapo¬ 
naceous fruit which is used as soap by the villagers; this tree 
is met with in the Abu hills and the Aravalli Range. 

Anwal or Awal {Cassia auriculaia)y a shrub with yellow 
pea-like flowers, common in God war, parts of Sirohi and 
Jaswantpura; it covers large tracts and gives shelter to small 
game of all sorts. The bark is largely used for tanning, and 
exported for the same purpose; it is also used in the distilla¬ 
tion of country liquor. Anwal is said to be of Meywar, and 
Ak of Marwar, the former being the flower of the fertile 
lands below the Aravallis, the latter the pride of the sandy 
desert. 

Aoula {Phyllaiithus emhlica)y a fair-sized tree with feathery 
leaves and a yellow berry fruit, the pulp of which is made into 
jam when the seeds have been removed. The fruit is used 
medicinally, both in the fresh and dried state. 

Arrlua {Adhatoda Beddomei)^ a shrub with white flowers, 
met with in the lower spurs of Abu and the Aravallis. Its 
leaves are used as poultices, and a decoction of them is taken 
intemaUy in lung affections. 

The Ambartari {JErides ajffvne) is a pretty little orchid which 
grows on the mango and jaman trees on Mount Abu. It 
comes out in the rams in great profusion; the flowers are 
offered at the temples, and the crushed tubes used as an 
application in skin diseases. A larger species of a somewhat 
similar orchid, is met ^vith in the lower Sirohi hills; its 
flowers are bluish-white. 

Amrud {Psidium pyriferum and pomifei'um): both the 
white and red guava are largely cultivated in these States, 
and the fruit is met with in many of the bazaars throughout 
the country, as it is highly prized by the people. 

Anar {Punica Graiiaium), the pomegranate tree, is cultivated 
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for its fruit and flowers; some of the fruit grown at Jodhpore 
is celebrated for fine quality and delicate flavour. The bark 
of this bush is used medicinally, and sharbat is made from the 
fruit. 

Angir {Ficus paXmaia), a wild edible fig, found on Mount 
Abu, and some other peaks of the Airavallis. 

Arand {Ricinus communis), the castor-oil plant, is cultivated 
in some places in Marwar and Sirohi, both for its shade and 
seeds, from which castor-oil is expressed for use in medicine 
and the arts. 

Aru {Prunus persica), the peach tree, grows well on Mount 
Abu, and the fruit is of good quality when the tree is properly 
looked after and manured. 

Babul {Acacia arabica), a tree with straight, white thorns, 
mostly in pairs, having round yellow flowers which eventually 
produce small beans, is met with at at every village in the 
fertile country below Abu and the ALravallis, and at many of 
the wells and tanks in the western desert. The Babul is one 
of the most useful village trees; the leaves, shoots, and pods 
provide fodder for the herds and flocks of the people, in the 
hot weather when pasture becomes exhausted; the wood is 
used for domestic and agricultural purposes, and the bark for 
tanning and dyeing; the gum which exudes from the tree 
is exported and also used medicinally in various ways; and 
the leaves are pounded up into a poultice, and applied in the 
treatment of ophthalmia, for which they are believed to be 
potent. 

Bahera {TerminaXia hdlerica), a fine tree of the Aravallis 
and Mount Abu; its fruit is exported for dyeing and used 
medicinally. 

Bar or Banyan tree {Ficics hengaXtnsis) is met with in the 
east and south of Marwar, along the Aravallis, and it is 
common in the Sirohi State. The fruit of this tree attracts 
bears and green pigeons for the sportsman. It sometimes 
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coFcra lflrg& and one trao will afford ^hado for a eon- 

Hiderable camp. 

Baus or B an?* Bamb<io» ia abnndaDt ia 

tlie AraTiJlis, Abaip and the other hills in Eastern Marwm and 
Sirohj ’ it is much used for dotueaLic pnrpo^H^H, and 
of its leaves are uimil for coughs and lung affections. 

Bill, Bael. or Bilgir tree ij£^k Marmdm) k mm wiLh nbout 
^\jiiidra, the base of Mount Abu. and some of the lu^^er 

Aravallis^ a few trees are found also on Abu. The leaves are 

offered at te7nple?;[^ and the fruit Is in general use in the 
treatineDt of dysentery imd bow'el ajraetioris. in which it is 
an excellent remedy, e^eoiiilly in the fresh state. The pulp 
of the fruit shoidd be boiled and tho gekLinoiis uiaterial 
strained and sweetened. It be not unpleasant es a jelly or 

shorbat, and it keops well in the jolly form, rotamiiig its 

curative properties. It is exported to Kur<ipe for medicinal 
purposes. 

Bed {Salii: —This Willow is cultivated on Mount 

Abu to a small extent, and one or two wild species are met 
with in some pkeen near strBamG in these States. 

Anjir (Fum mi'iecf)^ the fig-tree, grtu^fs at Abu and in soma 
other favoured pkces In thene States, and the Abu fruit is of 
good quality. Wild figs are plentiful and largo, both in Abu 
and the AravaUis. 

Cha (^Cum^liia —There k mio tea plant on Mouut 
AliUj in the compound of the railway bui^alow. It k now 
about twenty-five years old; it k still well grown and fresli, 
and the leaves have the oliarjw:terktic odour of Lea; it seeds 
regularly, but m now plants have sprung up jLround it. It k 
bcliovod that the long period of dry weather would prevent 
the sma-essfiil cultivation of tea for the imirket on Mount 
Abu. 

Chat I j bet i or Ja r^tUrnttmun and */, 

Jlorum ), — Both varieties of Jasmine grow wild in the ravines 
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of Abu (wad somo other fljdjaqent IuIIh, I'ho flowers of che^ 
variuLii^ lira offered at tho tomploSp md the leftveH are believed 
to bo potent remedies for hari^efl of the lips and uJoerK of the 
mouth and tongue^ 

The Chsiiri|jia {Mic/itliit ch<i7H}>a^) is a lar^ tree with 
hJghlj-soontod yellow flowers, ivildp and often cultivated near 
f^Tiiples on Mount Abu md in many other plaoea throughout 
thOHO litates: tho Sowers ore mii^h iisetl for jjarlandflp and the 
wood is oonsideretl the best for the raanufaotnre of string" 
musical instruments. 

Chir (Piniis l&ng^olkii and J>^^dara }.—A few uf these trees 
have boon imported from Europe and Simla nnd plant&d near 
the Residency, Mount Abu, where they have grown, but not to 
a very largo 

The Dhak or Pal4fl tree /randi^aa) is nbundant in 

tho lower ravines and valioys of the Aravailis^ Ahn, J as want - 
pura^ Jaloic, and other places m these States. Its beautifiil 
bloom uf red flowers lights up the country in March, and it 
Looks well when its new leaves arc out ; but at other seasons it 
is Ugly and broken down in appea-ranco. Thu fie^&ds ate given 
to aniiiials as anthelnniitic medicine, and tho leaves am iiHod for 
boils and avrollings* The leaveii ure also used as plates for 
curries and ether foods. 

Lhiiman jnfoyi. and O- varieties of 

this small tree are mot with in the hilla. Tlie leaves are 
much in use for feeding cjattle during the hot weather when 
fwlder and grass flrc scarco \ miloh coavs do well on it. The 
fruit is eaten by tho [leople, and the timber is valuable- 

Dbau is tho most cuiiiinon tree of the 

lower Aravallis and lower ridges of Abu; it is also found in 
numbers on the top of the hills , but not so thickly studdecl 
together- A giini is collected froiii it which la used mediomally 
liud also exprted. 'rhe wood is largely used in agriculture 
and for domestic purposes* It has been tried for railwaj'^ 
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KlwpHTB; tut it Li tto h&rd imd brittle thf^t it quickly sipoils 
the boj^ing in&tnuiieiitSj ftnd it criMjkii tue roadily to last wheni 
perforated wjili the iren pma Dooossaiy to fix tha raila. 

Eiicttlyptujs Gh^iiduny has been iroported from 

AuatraliiXr and a few trees haYo hmn gruwu ai Abu. It re- 
qiiireK wuloring, during the hot seasoCp for Eome yea™. The 
leaYOB and the nil expre^etl froui them are used Tnediemallj 
for colds, coughSp rmd other oomplaints. 

Ghnr bal {Fueraria tulerosa) 15 ft speoies of wild vetch, 
coinmon on Mount Abu and scuiio uf the other high peaks of 
the Aravallis; it shoots out after the May showei^ and pri>- 
duces a pea-Ukc bin>iKO!n in J uly. The young shoots and loaves 
are oxceHonb food for hora^; the oldest and most lean quickly 
gain in condition on it, jmd it is so abundant in albumen that 
they can work, when fed tm it, in a way they could not do on 
any other groon food with which I am acquainted. 

Gorilla (Cbrv2£a M^xa) is a middlo-sizod troo, with iv bony- 
like fruit which is eaten, and usecl in cluritying NiigH.r, ftfter it 
has been tlricd^ the leaves are used as a poultice in colic and 
other abdominal and chest affeotiona. 

GrapeSp strawborriesp and Capo goosebotrics ore grown on 
Mount Ahup and in n few other places in these Huite&t* The 
mushrooms of Mount Abu arc of excel lent quality, and 
sometiniea very abunilant after the firsiL showers of the inon- 
soon have penetrated into the 5oil end moistened it. They 
disappear again after Lbe heavy rains have well set in. The 
Abu mushrfK>iii the small species, which ia easily disting¬ 
uished from the poisonous cry progamic fungi by lUt suiolk 
light aiilmon-pixik cxilour underneath, and the readiness with 
which the rind peek off. 

Gular {Fixia a common species of wild iig^ k 

mot with throughout these hiliij ; its fruit atimcLa beara for the 
sport^man^ and it ut supposed to be the syoamere of the Bible, 

Jal rnmioMota), a twining shrub with bright leaves^ 
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ooUeulflti in greai quanlitios tlio first showers of May. for 
foodiog uilloli cows, which do woU on iliom. 

Jaiuan Jmibolam), acoiiuiion irea with abimdniMW 

of grefln folkgo, mwt with m Abu near the lako, and in Uia 
ilauip rftTiiies of tho Aravailis. Its fruit makes fair jam, wid 
it is oaten by tbo The wood i» used for dcimestw 

purposos, afid iho shade is exoollent in the hot weather. 

CireveUia (Grevdtia r()bvstii) has boon Imported from Aus- 
troim, and cultivated at Abu, and in a few other places 
in these States. It i« a handsome tree, and g^ws well in 
the bilk, if watered for a couplo of years during tl«e dry 

months. ^ - 

K-achnar raamosa), the geranium tree, when m 

bloom, ia one of the prattiest treea in Abu, and it u also found 
in some of the other hilk It bloBwnua in great hixuriimee, in 
Maruh and April; both the Howors and jx^da are boiled and 

eaten by tho people. ir * 

Kind cn^fuaws), a ahrub which eovem Mount 

Abu mth bloom once in «ven or eight yearn, and which is 
found on some of the peaks of the Aiavallki but not in such 
profusion. This shrub has to aceumulato mnah root-energy 
lieforo it blooms; consequently it does not flower every yeor, 
A few Ho wore are seen the yesir bofone the great bloom takes 
place, and a few shrubs aro left to blossom the year after; but 
moHt of them die down in the dry suai«m after the great 
bloom. The people of tho hill conaidor this ecctunonfil luxu¬ 
riance in flowers on Mount Abu a special omen ftom the saint 
of the hill, to mdicate u soiison of prosperity, and as the shrub 
requires an abundant rainfall to bring ii. out, it k only seen in 
tlowor in years of plenty. 

Karundd (Cbrnw wiroTH/tw) is a common grwn Abu bush, 
which produeoH a superior edible fruit at tho begutniDg of the 
monsoon seawm : jam and jeUy are sometimes made from this 
fruit, but they are not of first quahty. The |H3opio are, how- 
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ever, very fond of Karundas, and they are exported to the 
plains below, in great quantities, for village consumption. 

Khajur (Phcenix sylvestris), the wild date-palm, is common 
on Abu, and met with in some other places in the neighbour¬ 
hood. The fruit is eaten by the people, although it is mostly 
skin and stone; the leaves are used to make mats and brooms, 
and the timber for roofing houses. The Persian date-palm 
has been imported and planted in these States, but it has not 
thriven well, on account of the dryness of the coimtry. The 
Arabs say, “ for the date to flourish, it must have its head in 
the sun and its feet in the water ”; but the former condition 
only is possible in these States. 

Kharaiyo or Kulu (Sterculia urens), one of the finest trees 
in the Aravallis and Lower Abu, when its large palmate leaves 
come out after the rains. A gum is obtained firom it. 

Kodala (Sterculia vUlom), a fine tree of Abu and the Ara¬ 
vallis, from the bark fibre of which ropes are made. 

Kowes (Mucuria pncriens), Cowich or Cusso, a creeper, from 
the pods of which the medicinal Cusso is obtained: a powerful 
anthelmintic and irritant of the skin, which will cause death 
if taken in an overdose. 

Kuja or Jungli Gulab (Hosa inwlttcrcUa and JR. moschata). 
Two varieties of white dog-rose are found on Abu and some of 
the other hills adjacent; the fruit is used medicinally, and the 
flowers are beautiful and well scented. 

Mdl Kangni (Celastrus paiiiculatus and C, stylosa). Two 
varieties of this creeping shrub are met with in the hills. 
The young shoots and leaves are collected to feed cattle in 
Abu, when fodder is scarce; the seeds are taken as a tonic 
^vith sugar and ghee, and they are believed to make children 
thrive. 

Maha nimbu (Citrus decumana), the pumalo tree, grows at 
Erinpura, in Sirohi State, and produces a well-flavoured fruit. 
Pumalo is believed to be tonic and anti-febric. 
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Mohwa (*mi« “ 

maD, paru of Marwar and SiroU, the Bower, of which are 

eaten by the people and mnoh need in the dirtillation of 
:l«, Vot. •ae flower, fall at night, and he». ^ 
fond of them, w) they may often be Mien m the 
piehing them np; they aim climb the tree, m obtain them. 
The timber of this tree is valuable, as well as the flower., 

Narangi {CUrm amantmmX the orange tree, is cultivated 
in Marwar, Sirohi, and Jaimlmir, both for flowers and fmlt 
and in mme place, local orange, of enceUent flavonr me met 

'"''"Nimbu (CUrK iuMa\ the lime tree, 1 . largely cultivated, 
and the fmlt nmd as an antiscorbutic where vegetables are 

Phaludra (Etylhrim lithDiptma and M. orjoreacm), the coral 
trw It bloLms in great profusion in March before its leave, 
“me out when it is very pretty and striking. There are two 

varieties of this tree—one spiked, the Other not. 

Pipal (Fictcsreligiosa) is cultivated throughout the desert at 
Mahadeo's temples and holy places, and it is met with at every 
village in the fertile lands of Marwar and Sirohi. It is wor¬ 
ship generaUy by Hindu women throughout these States, 
td wL?the sou is too arid for it to thrive Khejra is substi¬ 
tuted. Barren females are particular devotees of this tree, ^d 
when it fails to bring them offspring they often try the worship 

of the Bar. . . . j 4 .^ 

Saow4n {Tectwia grandis), the teak tree, cultivate 

very limited extent. It does not stand the frosts of Mount 
Abu, but grows in the plains below. It is, however, often 

^^’'^Slan serrata) is a large, handsome tree with 

pinnate leaves; it produces a scented gum. and is valuable 

Sebla {Bovibax malabaricum), the cotton tree, is met with 
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in Abu and the Aravallis; it is a tall, handsome tree, with large 
leaves, which come out after the flowers in March. An infu¬ 
sion of the bark is used as a tonic. 

Setut {Mcn'us nigra), the mulberry tree, is cultivated on 
Mount Abu, and produces abundant fruit; it also thrives in 
gardens in other parts of these States. 

Shisham {Dalbergia IcUifolia) is cultivated at Jodhpore, and 
a few other places in these States; it grows well in the sands, 
but requires watering for a few years. 

Sirgura {Moringa eoncanmsis), the horse-radish, found in 
Abu and the ^avallis; leaves doubly pinnate, flowers yellow, 
blossoms late in the season. 

Siris {Albizzia lebbek) is a common tree throughout the hills 
and fertile lands of Marwar and SirohL The outer wood is 
soft and of little value, while the inner wood is hard and 
black, and used for ornamental carving. An infusion of the 
bark is given to camels suffering from Sirra and other diseases. 
There are other varieties of Siris, wild and cultivated, in these 
States. Sitaphal (Anoria aquamosg), the custard apple tree, is 
cultivated in these States in some of the gardens, and the 
fruit is sometimes of good quality. 

T4bron (Diospi/ros tomentosum), a fairly common tree of the 
hills which produces ebony. 


Grasses of the Hills and Fertile Lands. 

Baru (Sorghum halepense) is a grass which is met with 
all over the cultivated lands and plateaus. It is a strong, 
coarse grass, good for cattle and horses either as pasture or 
hay. The seed is made into bread during years of scarcity, 
and the coarser stems are used as pens, 

Chhenki (Paspaluyn kora), a common coarse grass, good for 
pasture when young; it is found in the lowlands. 

Dob (Cpiodon dactylon), a fine grass, found in well-watered 
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lands; good for pasture and fodder, and keeps as hay for 
years. 

Kusha or Dab {^Eragrostis eynomrsides is found everywhere. 

Khas {Khas oderiferus), a sweet-scented grass, found near 
tanks, the roots of which are used for making Khas “ tattis,” 
fans, and pankhas. Delicate scent is also made from it. 

Karar {Iseilema laxum), a heavy, coarse grass, which grows 
on good soil, is used as pasture, fodder, and thatch for huts. 

Lamp or Monj {Aristida hystrix), a hard grass, met with in 
many parts of the country. Cattle eat it when other grass is 
scarce, and it is used for ropes, cots, and matting. 

Seran (Ischcm.um laxim), called moya, b foimd in the hilb 
and plateaus; it b hard, but animab eat it, and it is used for 
ropes like Lamp. 

Surwala {Heteropogon contortm) b found in both hills and 
plains. Though hard, horses and cattle eat it, both in the 
green and dry state. 

Trees and Shrubs of the Desert. 

The Ak or Akra (Calotropis procera) b the flowering shrub 
of the desert; it b in bloom for many months of the year, and 
its leaves are always green in the hottest weather; nor b it 
without its uses for roofing dwellings, making cattle enclosures, 
and for firewood. The cotton-like substance which surrounds 
its seeds in theb loculi b used for pillows and quilts, and the 
acrid juice of its green shoots b in common use as a medicine. 

Anmja or Armajia {Acacia hucophloea) and some other 
varieties of acacia are common throughout the hard desert. 
They are generally undergrown, but they sometimes produce 
timber for agricultural implements and firewood. 

Ber, Borti, or Bor {Zizypkus Jujuba, Z. nummutaria, and Z. 
vulgaris) are met with throughout these States; the first 
variety often cultivated as a fruit tree, the others wild, and 
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the most important fodder and fruit shrubs of the country. 
Z, vulgaris is cut close to the ground, when the fruit and leaves 
are in their prime, and allowed to dry in the sun, then thrashed 
with sticks, when the leaves and fruit fall off, and form the 
staple fodder, especially when grass is scarce. Camels work 
well on it as food; cattle, horses, goats, and sheep can sub¬ 
sist on it when there is no grass, as it flourishes in years of 
diminished rainfall, thus often saving the animals from star¬ 
vation. 

Bhu Bambli (Acacia JacgiumoTiti) produces a wood in the 
hard desert which is much prized by goldsmiths for beating 
out gold-leaf, on account of its hardness and smoothness. 
B^nkera (Gymnosjyoria montana), found in a dwarf form in the 
sandstone hills, is used medicinally. 

Hajeru (Mimosa mdncaulis) is found in the desert, where it 
augments the camel food. There are several other stunted 
varieties of mimoseai in these States which serve the same 
purpose, and w'hich hardly grow large enough to make 
firewood. ^ 

Hingota (Balanites roxhurghii) and Khimp (Ortlvanthera 
viminia) are stunted shrubs of the desert, which help the camel 
to subsist in times of need. 

The Imli or Tamarind tree (TaToariridiis indica) is cultivated 
in the desert, in watered nooks, and found in abundance in the 
fertile lands of Marwar and Sirohi, adjacent to the Aravalli 
Range, where it grows to a very large size. The pods are much 
used in culinary, the seeds in medicine, and the timber for 
domestic purposes. It is grown in the gardens and adjacent 
to tanks in many parts of the desert. 

Jhal and Chhoti 3Yisl(SalvadoTa persica and S, flourish 

throughout the sandy desert and extend into the stony tracts, 
w’heie they may be seen almost denuded of their usually fine 
foliage, struggling to survive. The wood of these trees is of 
inferior quality, and greatly used for burning. Camels feed 
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on the leaves and shoots, especially in the salt tracts, where 
they are abundant, and their fruit is eaten by the people. 

Kankera {Gymnospw'ia moniana) is met with in a stunted 
condition in the stony desert; its leaves are used medicinally, 
and its wood made into rosary beads. 

Kair {Cappans aphylla), a very valuable tree in the desert, 
as it provides much food for camels and goats, and a timber 
which is greatly used in roofing houses and for agricultural 
purposes. The crimson flower of the Kair gives a brilliant 
appearance to parts of the sandy waste in March and April, 
but it is not otherwise handsome. The fruit is eaten by the 
people. 

The Khejra {Prosopis spidgera) is the most important tree of 
the desert. It grows from seed in the natural way, without 
planting or watering, and its roots sink so deeply into the sand 
and fissures of the rocks, that it withstands season after season 
of unusual drought, and it can blossom and produce its peas 
imder the most adverse conditions of climate and season, when 
other plants and trees seem to wither away or stand still m a 
stock-like condition, without any signs of life. The Khejra is 
nearly everything to the inhabitants of the desert. Its leaves 
and shoots provide them with vegetables. They eat its peas 
as fruit, and give its branches and leaves to their camels, goats, 
and cattle, when aU other pasture is dried up and useless. 
Its shade protects them from the noonday sun. Its wootl is 
used for roofing their houses and made into carts, saddles, and 
agricultural implements, and what is useless for other purposes 
is" used as firewood. The fresh bark is, in years of faiuine, 
stripped oft' and ground up ivith grain, to give the meagre meal 
a substantial bulk, and thereby to ward ofl' the pangs of hunger 
for a longer period. This tree is weU worthy of being held 
sacred by the Bishnois and other desert tribes. 

The Kumtia (Acacia rupesiris) is a useful tree, and grows 
both in the sandy and stony deserts, withojit any protection. 
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It produces much gum, and makes the best heads for polo 
sticks, as the wood is light and tough. 

Lana (Hcdoxylon salicornicitm), found in Jaisalmir and in a 
few places on the Marwar border in that direction, is a small 
shrub with a greenish-white flower and a small roimd seed, 
which provides much food for camels in the hard desert, and 
on 'Nvhich some of the people can subsist during times of 
scarcity. They make bread from the seeds, almost equal to 
bajra bread, and the yoimg shoots are also cooked and eaten as 
vegetables. This shrub has so much root energy, and pene¬ 
trates so deeply into the sands, that it can bloom and seed even 
in years of the greatest drought. 

The Nim {Melia vndica) is the tree that repays cultivation 
best in these States. It is always green, and can be pnmed to 
feed camels on occasions of necessity. Its shade is excellent, 
as the leaves come out afresh at the beginning of the hot 
weather. The fruit is eaten, and the timber is of fine quality. 
It, however, requires watering in the arid regions for a few 
0 years at first, and it cannot throw out thorns, as the Khejra 
does, for self-protection; consequently, it requires to be fenced 
in for a time, till it grows beyond the reach of goats and 
camels. The “Nim” grows well on the sands which are 
saturated with brackish water, and it is the most common 
village tree along the banks of the Luni River. It is also 
cultivated at many of the village wells throughout the desert. 

Rohira {Tecoma undulcdci) grows well in many parts of both 
the sandy and stony deserts, and flowers in March and April, 
lighting up the sands with its variegated flowers, and adding 
greatly to the beauty of some of the villages. Its w’ood is 
used for domestic purposes. 

Phog {Colligonum polygoTwides) is the desert shrub on which 
camels have to subsist during the greater part of the year. Its 
seed and young shoots are eaten by the people in years of 
scarcity. 
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Thor (^Suphorhia royleaTUi and JE. niwlici) are met ■with 
in many parts of the desert, ■where they are both wild and 
planted as fences. The juice of these shrubs is used in medi¬ 
cine by the people both as an internal and external remedy. 


Grasses of the De.sert. 

Bhurat or Burat (fienchnis catharticus) is the most important 
grass of the desert, as it has much root energy, sprouts early 
with very little rain, and its seed makes fair bread when 
ground. It is brought out by a few early showers which 
produce no crops, and it is often abundant in years of scarcity, 
when the poorer people subsist on it, and when it saves the 
herds and flocks from being driven away from the country in 
search of pasture. The seed of this grass is enclosed in a 
barbed capsule which is difficult to remove, and which adheres 
to the skin and clothes, producii^ great irritation. So difficult 
is the capsule to remove from the seed that a hard-workuig 
man can only produce sufficient bread for four souls from this 
grass in a day, even when it is very plentiful; however, the 
whole family turn out to work at it, and in this way save 
themselves from starvation. Horses accustomed to the gjrass 
thrive well on it, but animals unaccustomed to it have great 
difficulty in masticating the barbed spines, and Waler horses 
will often starve rather than eat it. 

Murath or Makra {CMoris roxJnirghiana) is the next in 
importance to bhurat of the desert grasses. It is good for 
fodder and pasture, and its seed is collected and eaten by the 
people in years of scarcity. 

Mothea {Mothea tulerosa) is a grass with an edible root, 
which pro^vides much food for the people. 

Tantia or Sawan grass {Eleusi^ui ilagellifera) is general 
throughout the desert, and its seed is sometimes collected to 
supplement the food of man. It is a grass which is common 
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throughout the desert, but is not relished by horses or cattle, 
so it is left over till other grasses have become scarce. It 
affords good cover for quad. 

Dhaman (Pennisetum eonehroides) is abundant in the sandy 
desert and fertUe plateaus. It is considered the best food for 
milch cows, and horses also thrive on it. 
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Mount Abu, with Lake and Barracks, Residency and other houses. 








i FERN8 AX'D FLOWERS 

TwextV'Ntke dififerfliit variitics of fenui hftvo bean found on 
Mount Abu by Walling. However, on accoimt of the loiy; dr)- 
wiuinn which followa the rtiins, and the winter froeU. most of 
them die down annuflJly, and only bogin to sprout again when 
the iiionsoon is approaehing. A coiapleto oolleeticn can onlj 
bo made during tho damp season, when they flourish luiuri- 
* antly. The following era soitib of the best known ferns of the 
Arevallis and Mount Abu orlenialf, Ikmdlw pul- 

chnf, Pteri9 fimidrkkUT^, PAsf"^' 

ftxtftf Upidotmn, AdiaTiiin/m cauiiwtuwi, Actiniopterm dL-hetorm, 
Chtrihinthes iffjitti/otiu, GJudunUte^ ftirintnifi, ChttUanHun tirti- 

rtdfcTwis. Cytiiimi fpi^^duila,AUtyrulmJimhriaiu>n^,AdU^^^^ 

/ hh^iddLvm., Atfjafcitittm ntrui/av, JffjikrudivMi aud a 

variety of Fci^wHtivh ^fu^roifoliwin. 

The diynesa of the climate and the dhtancfl of water from 
the eiirfhco render hortioalture baokward. as a necefisity, in 
most parts of these StaLcs. A few liardy perennial creepers, 
flowering shrubs, some pots and beds of annuals, make up the 
Howor-gaideus. oioept ui Mount Ahu, where a giwd ahew of 
^ cultiTaiad flowers is not difficidt to produoe at any season. 
Wild flowers are also abundant in the hiUs here, eapeeially 
during tho monsxm season, end inftny of the trees blossom 
luxuriantly. Violets, pfuiaies, geraniums, dahlias, imd sweet 
pou • astora, balsams, inarigolda, ami nasturtiuma i mignonette, 
} sdniiaa. dianthus. heliimthua, periwinkfes, tlox ^ BUwk; heho- 

^ trope, lilies, irides, ruses, fuwhiaa, and hibiscus of vunetl 

hues, bloom profusely b gardens, without mueh 
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trouble to the gaetieuer. Thfjrv la hairlly n floveriag plAUi or 
shnib, fjxoopt the most dolicato, that will not grow hew with 
proper oore, and a little pruUictiDu during the short periods of 
summer bent nud winter frost. Most of the floweiiug creepers 
flourish OD Mount ALu, and many of theiTi thriwe in the gardens 
below, when Lliey are watered and CftTod for. Tlio fnllowing 
creepers ore eon^i^oii on Abu, viXt passion 

flower, three varietieH, mauwe, red, and yellow; yel¬ 

low jnsinine; Bigu&nia venustit: HijiOi/fe ‘madablota; Baffni-a- 
tnllni ipectaiilin; RiniMsi'Ut' I'aiM'i/olkt i RHTifH»-gm 
Jltmt; Aritigimum ; Su,ntlv’k;h I^iiiid<!ree])e)r; Ttamia 

ja9aii'Hoidea; Ipf/mm pn.rpumt common purple creeper; TfiV 
ttirifi linemw. found wild, and two Tarieties of honeysuckle; 
Zonwera peridy inrnum, English woodbine, tmd Lonwera 
American woodbine. 

JDofitm (rfTtimfminm, a well-known Solanaceie, grx>w« wild 
on Abu luid tlie Aravallis, and k cultivated below for its llinren;, 
as well as its seeds and leayes, which are used mediciDally in 
asihiiiiitic and other Spasmodic afTections. The seeds of this 
plant are aUo used crinunally as a poison for both man and 
animals, and the seeds and leaves are smoked with toltocco. 

Caladiums and Crotons can be cultivated at Abu; but the 
long diy season is sevcara on Lham, and they require protection 
during the frost. 

Eoinsettia, bright Acalypha, and other shrubs with brilliant 
foliage, grow well in Abu, and, with a little skill and labour, a 
comhinstion of the beauties both of tho greenhouse and the 
garden can soon Ite obtained out tif doors on this bill. 

tiarden-flowcrs grow wild on Abu, and wild flowers spring 
up everywhere in the rains. Some are very lovely, and tliero 
is much variety of sbups and display of ootours amoug them. 
Tho Abu orchid is very abundant and beautiful whan it 
blossoms on the mango and other trees in the monsoon season. 
There is another orchid with a larger flower, of a pale blue and 
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white colour, met with in the Lower Aravallis, towards Kotra. 
Three varieties of orchis, or ground orchid, are found on Abu, 
and also many varieties of flowering scrofula, boraginous and 
labiate plants, most of which bloom in the damp season. There 
are two varieties of wild dog-rose indigenous in this hill, and 
roses grow in great profusion wherever cuttings are put in, 
making excellent hedges and magnificent clumps, which become 
covered with bloom in early spring, and again in autumn. 
There are two varieties of oleander and two of jasmine (both 
wild on the hill) which have escaped from gardens or been 
carried up by pilgrims, like the mangoes, now wild. The 
geranium, dhak, dudeli, kema, cassia, corral, and cotton trees 
blossom with great profusion, and the strobilanthus covers the 
hill with one blaze of bloom once in seven or eight years, after 
the monsoon. There are many other trees which add materially 
to the great natural beauty of Abu and the Aravallis by their 
beautiful flowers and foliage. 


VEGETABLES 


Tke kitchen-gardener la besst with tlie «ame difficnltieit 
here which have been mentioDail in connectiim with flori¬ 
culture, viz., the dryness nf the soil and light rainfall At Abu, 
Sircthi, Erinpura, and Jodhpom, English vegetahles are obtain¬ 
able during the cold nnmths in abundance, and a veiy limited 
supply tjan bo procured at other seasons of the year, JPotatoaa 
are grown for the market during the reins on Mount Abu, and 
during the cold weather in a few other places. They are gene¬ 
rally of fair quality, although not equal to the Himalayan tuber, 
lettuces, turnips, carrots, cauliflowers, pareoips, cabbogoit, tt>- 
inatocs, cucumbers, celery, spinage. two species of artichoke, 
and beans of several aorta, can bo cultivated throughout 
the cold weather wherever thoro la fresh water, us the boU h 
generally suitable, and the elimate of the pluna stiflicieutlv 
cool ^between October and April Fresh vegetables might bo 
ob^ed throughout tho year under akilled gnidcning in the 
hills. Many of the country vegetables oro useful in tho kitohen, 
<13 they flourish in tho plains when English planu wither away 
on aocount of the heat. Leeks, onions, ami two varieties of 
rtu^h are in coiumon use, and they grow ovon when the water 
la brackish. Brinjola, bintaks or bongans, bhindfe, vegetable 
marrew, swoot petatooa. yams, pumpkins, karelas, kimkorao, 
ramas, methi, chundlia, palka, and timlHi are tho principal 
ve^iables of the pooplo, and they are oil wholewino and fairly 
palatable. ExeeUeiit mushrooniB are found on Mount Abu and 
somcj of tho otijfjr hills. 
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FRUIT 


The imit-trees have been already given under iheir verna¬ 
cular and botanical names. Much of the fruit used is imported. 
Melons, mangoes, plantains, oranges, limes, pumaloes, and 
leechies are cultivated, and also imported into the capitals and 
many of the large towns. Pomegranates are grown in gardens 
^ in the plains wherever water can be obtained, and this fruit is 
highly prized throughout these States. Plums {Zizyphus Jujubd) 
are the most common fruit in the bazaars. Grapes and peaches 
grow on Mount Abu, and ripen in time if the vines and trees be 
properly attended to and manured. Strawberries can be grown 
on Abu, and some varieties of vine do well at Sirohi, Erinpura, 
and other places in the plains. The wild mango and kanmda 
i of Abu are in general use, and are sent to all villages near the 

hill Water-melons are cultivated throughout the desert. They 
grow to an enormous size in many places, and are of very fine 
flavour; one is often suflScient to refresh both the desert 
traveller and his horse. 

Many of the people of the desert have to substitute wild 
leaves and pods for vegetables, and the plum of the common 
' “ bor ” bush is their principal fruit. The fruit of the wild caper 

and of the “ nim ” are also eaten. 

A proper supply of vegetables or fruit is essential to health, 
and when both can be obtained they should be taken advantage 
of, to keep the blood in a pure state and lessen the liability to 
- disease. The want of fresh vegetables and fruit in the daily 
meals leads to degeneration of the blood and tissues, and stunted 
growth in children. Besides, indigestion, scurvy, liver, and 
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boweJ iliHawes two ofton bought on by a 4iot mofigro in these 
8Bsential conatiiueotB. Prisoners suffer much from insufficient 
fresh v^tnbles, and 1 have oRon seen eepays in regluients in 
iinpiurcd health from negZect uf this noeeasary ingrcdioni of 
their rations. Many of the people in the desert suffer from 
scurry in. had years, when they have to subsist on old g’lain, 
with little tnilk, and few of the fresh leaves which spring up in 
seaso^ of abundant, rain, to supply the want of fresh vegetaliles. 

Kitchen-gardoumg ahotild receive every possible encourage¬ 
ment, iKJth as a tiBcful art and a pleasant pastime, which admits 
of fresh air and cierciaB being taken, while energy is being 

turned to profitable account, and the brain of the head-worker 
tested- 
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THE VILLAGE AND VILLAGER 


The village liere is anytliiiig—other than the capital of the 
State: it is the literal translation of the word goon which is 
applied to rural centres of considerable population. Many of 
these villages would he called towns in most places and cities in 
America. Villages are not laid out here in squares and straight 
lines of houses with wide streets between. They are generaUy 
clusters of houses with a big fence of hor thorns aroimd 
them, from which the leaves have been thrashed for camel 
fodder. The streets are mostly narrow and crooked, ending in 
a central square with shops, which is the bazaar, or in the 
courtyard of some house. There is usually a main street passing 
through the village; but if the traveller deviate from this, he 
may have difficulty in extricating hunself from the network of 
narrow passages which make up the secondary streets of the 
village. The best houses are in the centre of the village, or 
on an elevation at the top of the town. The inferior houses 
form the outer circle, or they are lower down, and tail off in a 
straggling formation. The superior houses are solidly built of 
stone and lime, or bricks, and with stone or tiled roo&. The 
smaller houses, or huts, are of mud, or mud-plaster on wcker- 
work, with thatched roofs, often shaped like bee-hives. All 
houses have enclosures for domestic animals; these are walled 
in with arched doorways at all the great houses, and merely 
fences of thorns in front of the inferior dwellings. 

Every village has its menial quarter for aboriginal Bhils 
sweepers, and others not entitled to reside within the great 
enclosure, and these outcasts protect themselves by a secondary 
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Beflulen hotiii^ eucU^HUinas^ Lher^ art! £trt>agly fbaccd pciiis 
for camoE, cattb, skeop and goata not wantflil at the hoiiBeB, 

The little Tillai^e inerely few central hoiifics for Rajputa^ 
Ranias, and Brahmins, and a number of huts around thein» with 
the usual thorn fence outHhia 

The big TiUago h a walled dty, with arched gateways, loop¬ 
holes, battleinents^ and turrets for defence. Q'bo gateii are 
strong and spiked to prevent battering with elephants* A 
bmad street, with fine housea ou either and biLen^ied 
by numerous secondary streets, leads up to the owne/s resi¬ 
dence, which is strongly fortified, and is in mjwiy instances a 
voriiabk castle. The modest Baron talks of this as '^My 
Village or " My Gaon/ in cpntradistinqtioD to the city or sh^iJiTf 
the capital of his chie£ There are moimted guns here, 
but the sentry sit^^ instead of pamug up and down his beat 
tn the usual militai]^'^ fashion. He is novertheleas watch fufi 
and the gates arc regularly barred at night against invaders. 

Without the walb, iipS at the ordinary villiige, there are huts 
for svreepors and other low eastes, and the usual enchisiires for 
stockn 

The temple, too^ is often located in a iP‘uyb uf trees l>eyoiid 
vilhige limits; liut there are other temples within all groat 
villages, for the convonience uf the pious and the protection 
of the pfeoe+ Here the bells ring morning and evening, and 
worship Is regularly attcudecl to by the Brahudns in charge. 
Women isiui be seen carrying up the otlbrings of rJicir limiseai 
set apart for the temple and the priests thereof. The idllagers 
luu a religinus people, and they give frilly to their temples iiurtl 
the Brahmins. 

Villages are of many sorts and and in seme instances 
they axe merely the himd-quarters ef nutuoroufi Immleta, in 
wLifeli case most of the f^jiiculLtinil population reside on their 
Holds, in huia called dhimuit wrhero diey keep tlioir cattle 
and buloDgiugs for convemouDe of pasture, and to bo near 
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their work. TLe land-owner, deiUeni:, artimiiis, iind otbcis 
rtsaide in the Tillage, and the whok colony actnowlwlge ihem- 
selveB of it, under one villagB nanic. Those colomos are 
cii mm on in the lose fertile tracts of Marwar, 

yUe Tbakar-Sabib, or landlord, or S^put, occupies the 
principal house at the top of the village, which generally 
overkHjks all the other dwellings, and is fortified* Big hooaei! 
have more tiian one cadosure for hfunfla, milk oowa, fighting 
rams, an olcphimt or two, and dogs for the chase. The Kajput 
loves his horse, and treats hiin hh one of the family. So the 
liaaemcnts of hig houses and cren palaces are built for stables. 
The hoi^s are within the enclosures, aU around thoir master, 
and often, even in the innermost circle, set apart for the 
ladies of the Zenana, When the Rajput’s “sife questioned 
her husband’s wisdom in feeding his hnrwja on claritiod butter 
<gheeX end pointed cut that the onteiopo, subdsting on green 
food, coold far surpO&S thorn in speed aud endu»uice, be 
replied, "Grudge not the ghee; the horses will be useful iu 
tlte battlelield where awurds clash.” * 

Banias, Brahmins, and other villHgers are also attached to 
thulr animals, and keep their horses and cows in the front 
onclosuros or even in the verandas of their houses. Xor 
dues the comeLnian outcoste his anitnalB; so the camel is 
allowed to rest idose to where hia master sleeps. Tho Raharis, 
or herdsmen and ahephenls, cannot toko their large herds 
and flocks into their houses; bo they make their Ijuds iti the 
oncloauras, and sleep there to bo near th«r etook, where they 
;iro fed by their wives and children. 

Every vdlage has at least one well or tank, where brightly 
iltesscd wonien can bo seen, morning and evening, streaming 
to and fro, with metal and ear then watcr-vCESob on their heads, 
and where hundreds of eattie, camels, sheep, and goats await 
an Opportunity to drink. 

Where the watar-^upply i« good, the villi^ is general]v 
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large and populous. But hills and positions of strategical 
advantage have, in early and troublous times, determined the 
sites of some of the fine fortified towms here, whereas, during 
later years of peace and prosperity, a fertile soil has been 
the making of many of the most flourishing agricultural 
villages. 

Rich villages improve their tanks and wells, store up a 
grain and fodder reserve against famine, protect and plant 
trees, set apart lands for hay and grazing during the hot 
months, and even do a little to improve sanitation. Such 
villages have much esprit and common interest; whereas poor 
villages are wholly occupied in providing for immediate wants, 
and they are often found deserted in bad years, the population 
being semi-nomadic. 

The village has changed little during centuries, and the 
villager has hardly moved out of his old groove, although he 
has greatly benefited by long years of peace. Indeed, as the 
Irishman in the bog said of himself, so the villager is no 
upstart; he is where his father left him. Even now, with 
the Mayo College and other educational advantages for the 
upper classes, there will not be a rapid change in village life, 
as the customs are congenial to the people, and suitable to 
their surroundings. 

The Thakar, or head of the village, is esteemed by all, 
regardless of his short-comings, if he live up to the traditions 
of his ancestors, borrow money, pay interest, keep up state, 
live and let live. He is “to the manor bom,” and he has 
all the privileges of a feudal lord. He can sit down with his 
retainers on occasions, without detriment to his position. He 
can be severe and exacting, and it is not resented, if only 
occasional He is the privileged of all the village: his skill 
is extolled when he rides, fences, and shoots well, and the 
first place in the chase, as in everything else, is reserved for 
him without competition. His failings are excused; he is 
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flattered, petted, and enticed to the bottle and the Tiaxvch, 
The vill^e would be very dull without these, its old mstitutions 
of dissipation; and it is not the fault of the Mayo College 
if some of the gilded youth of this part of the coimtry, to 
whom a thorough training has been given in that excellent 
institution, have returned to their ancestral halls, and pursued 
pleasure after the manner of their fathers, rather than turned 
out exemplary squires. Employment is wanted, and the village 
would not approve of the Thakar taking over the control of 
his estate, and working like an oflSce drudge: “he can pay a 
man for drudgery of that sort” There are now no boundary 
feuds with his neighbours, no intertribal wars, and, under the 
Pax Biritannica,, his chieFs calls on him and his retainers for 
service have, of necessity, become few. So time drags heavily 
on the imoccupied of the village. 

The Thakar appears to advantage when he heads the pro¬ 
cession on the occasion of a grand festival like the Dassera. 
Moimted on his prancing and caparisoned steed, with “the 
curved mane and a flowing tail ” common to well-bred Marwari 
horses, and closely followed by all his mounted retainers and 
the entire village, he leads forth, admired by alL His saddle 
is a work of art in variegated silk and embroidery, bespangled 
with gold and jewels. His sword is his father’s, golden-hilted, 
velvet-cased, and “girded on” with a tinted samber-leather 
belt and ornamental buckle. On his turban and neck are 
displayed many heirlooms in gold and diamonds. The bright 
puggaris of the viU^e men, mounted on adorned horses and 
camels, and the brilliant dresses of the women and children 
seated in country carts drawn by ornamented bullocks, make 
a magnificent spectacle. Charans or poets chant and women 
sing the praises of the Thakar and his ancestors. There are 
horns, pipes, cymbals, drums, and other instruments of music 
to add to the grandeur of the occasion; and the whole page^t 
pleases the people, who, at the conclusion of the ceremonies. 
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return to their own houses weU satisfied with their ancient 
customs and the chief of their village. 

The Thakar is generous and hospitable. When at home he 
distributes opium to aU caUers, and wine to his Rajput friends 
and others able to appreciate the beverage. He is not fond 
o gomg abroad; he lives with his retainers and people who 
thoroughly appreciate him, and he does not enjoy mixing with 
the outside world, where he loses in status, and receives less 
attention than he is accustomed to. He is essentiaUy poUte on 
^ owasions, and punctilious in ceremony: he wiU return calls 
in the most formal manner, attended by the largest possible 

wr.pRi'l! ® formaUty and following, and carries 

himself through functions with great dignity and composure. 

B^ia, who turns his tenure of office to profitable account and 

« during a minority, with the 
head dowager-lady of the family nominally in authority. 

Before the Thakar can speak, his female relations and 
domestics begm to negotiate for his marriage, and his principal 

JZo r I the eyes of the village, and 

to accomplish it is the only circumstance that could be^owed 

^n n^bl 7“^/ “ ^««Pectable man's 

son coidd be aUowed to remain a bachelor beyond ten or fifteen 

f^rhet: ‘^e^P^ 

he 1" ^ “‘“y ^ves. and 

theiTd T r *>y -me of 

ci^ot S 7T ^ re^ments. and 

f!SerZr " iT" — his 

that concessioT’ 

Rajputs do not see much of their mothers-in-law. nor indeed 
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. of their fathers-in-law. It is not the custom for the son-in-law 
to visit much with his fathers-in-law. especiaUy when they are 
of lower rank than himself. “ I know him very weU,” said the 
Rajput; “I married a couple of his daughters, and went to his 
village for the ceremony when I was a boy, but I forget his 
name just now. He had a lot of girls, poor man ! but he is of 
very good family, and they had to be married off for him. 

tL daughters and female relations of all weU-regulated 
houses must be married early regardless of e^pe^. An 
elderly spinster would be a positive disgrace to the viUage and 
a maiden aunt would be too anomalous, and could only be 
accounted for by a curse on the house, or by some domestic 


skeleton of a grave and lasting character. 

The birth of a daughter is considered a family calamity, 
which has to be passed over in silence and borne with fortitude. 
'■Don’t be down-hearted” said the State Council to then 
friend, whom they met to condole with on the birth of a 
daughter; "such misfortunes are in the hands of Providence, 
mid man is helpless against them.” The “ father of a daughter 
<Beti-ka-Bap) is a contemptuous epithet, and such a pereon 
is the despised of the village if he be poor, and the pitied if 
he be a great man, "Why do you call him the iaUier of a 
daughter ? ” said the great man. “ Because be is a B«ti-ka.Eap 
and good for nothing too.” «I also am only the father of 
daughters.” " But your honour is great. You must be ex- 

cusi- The misfortune can’t be helped. You can do as you 


’ In such a state of society, it will readily be understood 
that the unfortunate official whose duty it is to register butfe 
has a difficult task before him, and it is not strange th^ vital 
statistics are still far from accurate here. Indeed, the Thakar 
and the whole village resent such prymg into their domestic 
occurrences, and they cannot understand the i^dle cunosity 
of a Government which expects them to report female births, 
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that only bring the derision of passers-by on themselves and 
their village. There is no difficulty about a son. All the 
villagers appear much elated on the occasion of a male birth, 
except the father, who, although highly pleased, does not 
think it manly to show his delight, as it would be “like boast¬ 
ing in mortal things.” “ Let me see the baby,” said the Rajput 
trooper to a European lady's “ ayah.” “ Ah ! what a pity it 
wasn t a boy. We would all have had great rejoicings, and a 
grand treat too.” 

All pure-bred Rajputs are privileged in the village. They 
are kinsmen, and called brothers of the Thakar-Sahib, and 
have traditions, no matter what their means or occupation. 
They are expected to marry into clans equal to their own; 
the escutcheon of the noble race must not be stained with 
inferior blood. Hali-castes are despised and drop below in 
the village. 

From a fiscal point of view, the Banias, or dealers, are 
the most important class, and there are many of them in 
every large village, where they control the money market, 
export, import, and bank. They have a monopoly of trade 
and usury, possess much of the wealth of the country, and 
hold many of their feUow-villagers almost as bondsmen, on 
account of advances made in cash or seeds. The Bania 
possesses the business capacity of the hard-headed Scotchman, 
and he is as unrelenting and greedy as a Jew in all business 
transactions. The local sayings regarding him are, that "he 
resorts to sleight of hand when using his scales, to give light 
weight ”; “ his debts are deceptive as a scarecrow,” and “ his 
cunning in capturing his victim equal to that of the deer-trapper.” 

“ He overvalues and exaggerates the weight of what he gives, 
and he undervalues and under-estimates the weight of what he 
receives, to the extent of 25 per cent, of the whole.” " Thus 
he carries on cheating, aided by his parsimonious wife; and 
IS no less a robber than the Baori, the notorious viUage thief.” 
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The Bania is not infrequently hardly dealt with in return, 
and I have had to restore his nose, which had been cut oif by 
his debtor, when he denaanded his own with interest. More¬ 
over, notwithstanding his austerities in matters of business, 
even with his fellow-villagers, he is a most usefhl member of 
the community, and has many good qualities which should 
not be forgotten. He is the most enterprising of India's sons, 
and the mainstay of trade and commerce in the E^t 

He quits his home in the desert at an early age, often 
penniless, but determined to make money, and he generally 
succeeds. He is steady in his habits, ddigent, prudent, and 
reliable in business transactions with other business men. 
Consequently he is trusted, and has a good status in com¬ 
mercial circles. Although he will, at times, speculate to the 
extent of gamblii^ in his haste to become rich, his caution 
is generally sufficient to avert ruin; and even when he loses 
heavily, bo mostly manages to rally ^ain, his thrift and 
tenacity of purpose are such marked features in his character. 

When the Bania has made his fortune and revisits his 
village, he is known as iJie Sethji, and he then begins to 
work for a good name. He often keeps up considerable state, 
feeds Brahmins largely, gives to the poor, feeds the village 
dogs, builds a temple, sinks a well, and establishes drinking 
stations for thirsty travellers and rests for weary carriers 
on the highroads. He also spends much on wedding and 
funeral feasts, and becomes more lenient with his debtors in 

thevUIage. ^ 

The security offered to the money-lender is not infrequently 

risky. However, the Bania advances both money and seed to 
his fellow-villagers in had years, when they could not obtain 
succour from outside, thereby often saving them from starva¬ 
tion; and although he expects ample returns for his invest¬ 
ments, he does not always get them. He is undoubtedly a 
benefactor to the careless villager, who takes little thought 
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for the future, and makes little or no provision against bad 
seasons. 

The Marwari Bania mostly keeps up his home in the desert, 
and he does much for the country. He returns to marry, adopt, 
and recruit his health, shattered by town life. Most of his 
visits are marked by some act of liberality. Much of the 
money made in trade throughout India by these thrifty 
people is sent into the desert, and thus this arid part of 
India is made to flourish by their enterprise and energy. 

When the young Bania marries, he often goes out into the 
world in quest of a fortune, leaving his bride behind till he can 
arrange to take her with hun. This class has kept free from 
the pardah system of the Mahomedans, and on that account they 
have been relieved of the encumbrance of polygamy, which 
has so tied down the Rajputs. The men generally remarry 
only after the first wife’s death, and widow-remai-rii^e is strictly 
forbidden. 

Banias’ wives carry the water required in the house, attend 
to all domestic duties, and assist their husbands in their busi¬ 
ness. Their children are educated up to a certain standard, 
and they show a wonderful aptitude for figures and accounts as 
soon as they can articulate, talent for business being hereditary 
with them. 

The whole village has interest in the crops and stock, and 
any one may cultivate, from the high Rajput to the outcaste 
aboriginal Jats, Sirvis, Gujars, and Bishnois are, however, the 
best cultivators, and they devote themselves to agriculture. 
They give from a fifth to a half of the produce to their Thakar 
for the use of the land, and pay him other dues besides. They 
are honest, hard-working Hindus of good physique, who can live 
happily on little, so long as they are not worried by thieves or 
famines. Their mves and children take their food to the fields 
and assist them with their work. The cultivator asks but “ a hut 
that does not leak, a good mv/nj cot, plenty of bajra bread,” 
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milk, and eurd. TTjf; vifo*s wonte are also f 0 w, via., "to be motned 
in her faihar’a villago,*’ "havo her hxiabonii’H field in the ’west." 
so tbat the sim may be on hnr liock while going in tb.c morning 
and tetuming in tlio OTOOing, in order to save her <;tHiiplexion; 
and “the 'village tank cxmvenlent" so that she may not have 
to go far with the bnUtaoks feow the plough, to give them a 
drink. 

There ore artisans in all villages of importonco, via.: khatis 
or cariietitera, and lohore or blooksmiths. to make and mend 
tho carts and plougiis ; niocliis and chainars (shoemakers and 
tanners), kutnaTS or potters, to make earthen vessels for domestic 
purposes and hnokets Cor the Persian whocls which lift tho 
water Icoui tho deep woUs; darzis or tailors are met with, but 
they ore not much patrunised by tho ordinary people, who 
make their o-wn clothes during their leisure 'whon the harvest 
i& saved. Rangrez or dyers are always in request for weddii^, 
fairs, tmd festivals, when bright dresees ore worn by the 'women, 
sntl eolourod puggarls by the men. Weaving la done in most 
villages by the lower castes of Uindiis, generally Bhambia, and 
the if piiining 13 dono by almost all elaosee of women. KTulis or 
gardeners grow looks and onions, nnd, 'where water is abundant, 
other vegetables for tho viUf^o market; Imt tiiey generally stick 
to the large centres. Vegetable gardens aro much neglected in 
most viUagea, to tho detriment of henlth, and on Lhis aocoiiut 
land scurvy Is not an infrequent ilkease. Sonars or goldsmiths 
aro not wanting, Bjcepi in small places, as the [«oplo are fond 
of ornanieuLs. both real and iin Italian. Thoro ore mboris and 
ga’Walaa or hordsmon in aU villages, imd they take cliaige of ilie 
village hfird .3 and flooka, as a joint business, for wbich they 
receive a amaU reTimneration from each house. 

Servants are mostly halE-caate and hcroditoiyj but rebunors 
aro goneraUy of pure birth. Servants asBrcine much authori ty in 
tho domestic circle, and aro more like helps than menials. The 
male domestic lovea intrigue, case, and plenty, with liquor and 
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wljaeiso thrvjwD in, and ba cmild beg us mucli work as would 
Hatisfy Mm if hia ulhor w-ants wore well supplied TLe saj-iug 
b that '* Lhe female ultemlant in her bloom expects adimra- 
tinn, and oecasbiuillj wine^ but always alisolute antliority in tli© 
kitchen." She becomes aatiitfiefl with tobacco and snufi^ and w 
mono giTcn to work ns she advan^ios in years and fades in 
appearance. 

Dhobis (wesbonuen) and Bhishtis (water-carriors) ore only 
found in the great housci The ordinaij* peopM do their own 
washing and vuter'drawing. 

^10 menial or coolic elassoM of the village iim mostly V uiq 
or barbers. Bhombia, alwrigmal Bhila. and sweepera Tlmre 
are Graaiaa. Minas, and Bbik tn considerable numbers in many 
of the Tillages near ilio ArftVuUia, and a few m other parts. 
Most of them now cultivate, but they would prefer to work at 
dacoity and rob Biiidns’ wives oi rmiU to weddings with their 
best jowoUeiy on, Kolia, Dlieds, BhambU, Ghamora, Samus, 
Boons, Bagris, and sweepers are found about most important 
villages. They are eousidered monialK, and reside uulaule the 
villsgo enclosure. 

Thcru are about seven per cent, of ^lahomedans in Marwar 
villages, and a few of them own laud. Many of them work in 
iron and coltivato. A comidorable number are Sepoys and 
diiineetio eervanta. There are veiy few Maliomedans in Simhi 
(only abciut three per cent of the ppulation), and they ate 
mostly BoLrioi (Mahomcdati dealers) and Sepoys. In diiisal- 
mir alsiut one-foiirth of the entire population is Mahomedan. 
They arc cultivatora and Sepoys, The butchers in ail states 
are Mahoniedim Cooliee who mariufuoturo salt are calictl 
'* Kharwftls," and tlier© are many of thetii settled in the .salt 
tracts. Dholis are the profeGsional musiolaus of these estates 
and they are beggars os weJL lliey am residents of huge 
Tillages; but they Wundm about, and arc employed for wed¬ 
dings and other ceremonies. Some Malifmcdaus oko aihipt 
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the profession of music, and perform on important occasions 
in the village, for money payments. 

The Brahmin is, by right, the head of the church, and the 
highest caste among the people. His proper charge is the 
temple and the idols, and his occupation hewing. But he has 
multiplied to such an extent that his sons take office as officials, 
serve in the ranks of the army, in the office and shop, and they 
even cultivate and tend cattle in the village. They also trade, 
and often show business capacity and power of amassing wealth 
hardly second to the Marwari Bania. Thousands of Brahmins 
in these estates live by begging, and save money from the pro¬ 
ceeds, with which they ornament their wives and daughters, 
and even become usurers. It is said that some Brahmins will 
beg at the house where they have put out money at interest, 
and “ shame is not put on them.” The Srimalis are the greatest 
beggars, and it does not demean them in the eyes of their 
neighbours to beg when they possess considerable wealth, or even 
when their wives and daughters have much jewellery and fine 
clothes. Many of the Pushkarna Brahmins here are officials, 
and they now live less by begging than by other employment. 

Brahmins are all privileged. They could not be hanged for 
murder till quite recently, and I have only known one instance 
in which execution was actually carried out. They are fed by 
the great on aU big occasions, such as marriages, male births, 
and fimeral feasts; and some of them eat inordinately at such 
times. However, if they die from excess, honour is done to the 
host. To feed Brahmins is the duty of all pious Hindus, and 
it atones for many sins. When a Hindu crosses the sea, he 
becomes temporarily an out-caste thereby; but he can be re¬ 
stored to his brethren by liberally feeding Brahmins. To injure 
a Brahmin entails more than ordinary punishment, and his 
curse is dreaded, even by noble houses. It may blight the 
marriage prospects of the ladies of the family, or bring disease 
upon the people. 
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The birth of the first-bom son is an occasion which demands 
the feeding of many Brahmins, and they take presents away 
when the proud parent Ls in a position to provide them. It is 
therefore natural that they should think poorly of " fathers of 
daughters,” as the birth of a daughter admits of no feastings, 
and she is of no use in this way until her marriage. 

Brahmins are often fairly educated, even in remote villages. 
They sometimes study and apply astronomy and medicine, and 
they indulge in evil prophecy against those who depart from 
their dictates. They attribute failure of rain, famine, and 
pestilence, and even local calamities to the evildoings of the 
people, and the neglect of the proper observances laid down by 
the church. 

When in charge of temples, they officiate at marriages, 
attend fimerals, select names for the children, act as astrologers 
and medical men, give forecasts of the seasons and times, and 
they get grants from the village for such offices. 

They are husbands of one yrife, and they provide for their 
poor relations if these cannot be otherwise fed and clothed; but 
they do not give charity to other castes. 

Charans or poets, who make odes and songs for the village 
magnate, live greatly on charity, free grants of land, and dues. 
They attend weddings and funeral feasts, and indulge in lam¬ 
poons when dissatisfied with their treatment. They, like the 
Brahmins, have also to be appeased by feasts and gifts, and they 
add to the many taxes on the landed aristocracy of the country. 

Education is still far behind in the village. Some of the 
Rajput boys get a rudimentary education from a Brahmin 
tutor at their own homes. Others are sent to school at the 
capital, where they read up to a higher standard, and a few 
of the wealthy families give their sons the advantage of a Mayo 
College training. From the Mayo College they are generally 
turned out with a good knowledge of English, and they are 
always proficient in outdoor games. The village Rajput boy 
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\}i invojiftbly v«ry mnoh amartoned v-nd improved by rastdeiico 
in thiit woU ordered institutipn, ftnd bo (wsqnirea togalor habile, 
wluob dionld be of advaniago to him during Ik Trbole lifelamo. 

Tlittro is vxofd\y s viJlflgs eehool for Brnhiniua nnd BaniHe, 
whore Hindi, Arithraetic, and writinf; are taught, und thcso 
oAKtos take flome pains about the etlucatioix of their boys. 

Some of ibo Mahomedans have their sons taught Uniu and 
Vcrslan to enable them to read the Koran,: however, many of 
them ara careless in regard to oducation. 

The other classes m the vilbigo gouerally shtfw a great want 
of appreciatiott of oduoation, unless in occasional mstances, and 
femalo education La greatly neglected overywiiere- 

The learned professions aro not well represented in the 
viLage, Any one aupposiiig himself to be in possession of ^ 
occult remedy practises jnedicinc. and the temple Brahuiin 
generally corabmes the treatment of diseaM by ehanns or in¬ 
cantations with his divine calling. Tliere are bleeders, rebbere, 
horbalistis, and sometiintia on herediUary hakim or baid in most 
of the la^e villugea The Iwirbcr, bkcksinith, carpenter, or 
other handy man wn set tracinres after a fashion; but the 
traaiment is often fatal to the limb. There are now fortunately 
disponsarieH at noorly all tlie district bead-quarters, whore 
gratuitous mediofd aid dim be obtained from qualilied praeti- 
lionors, and where proper appliances for setting fractures arc 
kept in readmesa; Tlie people are beginning to seek relief 
rf^larly at these inatituiions. 

Sanitatitm is backward in the village, although a cerLain 
amount of cleaning b done by the sweepers, who reside in the 
oiit-oaHto cjuarier, and rooeivo the Tofuse food and cletheH and 
ftt times some monny paymenta bw their son-dcftfl. Villager 
are careless about the couimon water-supply, and they allow 
the wells and tanks to bo contaminated unnecoswrily. They 
thuik little of the vontilatitm of their houses; boa-over, os they 
spend much of Ihoii time in the open air. sleep on the homto- 
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tops, in open verandas, and in the fields, they are most!’ 
healthy. But when an epidemic unluckily reaches the village, 
it claims many victims. 

Law is placed in the hands of the Thakar, but the exercise 
of it is generally left to his kamdar or manager; however, there 
is an appeal to the state courts. Advocates are mostly villagers 
with natural loquacity, who take up the cases of their less for¬ 
ward neighbours for a consideration, and eventually gain a local 
reputation and a large practice if they have success. Qualified 
lawj-ere are stiU unknown to the villagers here; nevertheless, 
litigation is sometimes pursued to the last appeal, and the 
Queen-Empress is even petitioned when the Viceroy and other 
representatives fail to satisfy the importunate litigant. The 
people of the^ States are most persistent petitioners when they 
have an imaginary or real grievance, and many men of doubtful 
repute earn a good livelihood by petition-vuriting, and urging 
them on to the law courts Even relations will often carry on 
litigation with each other tiU the famUy property has been 
wasted m law expenses, and the minor official is often accused 
by the villager. During the absence from home of two brothers 
their house was burned, probably accidentally, and considerable 
jewellery and property lost to the owners, who blamed the local 
officials for first plundering the house and then burning it, 
to divert suspicion from the burglars. Dissatisfied with the 
findings of the various courts in the case, the plaintiffs 
petiboned every authority up to the Viceroy, and finaUy sailed 
for England m the hope of having their wrongs redressed by 
the Queen-Empress. At that time the permanent political 
officer was on leave, and they calculated on his assisting them 
to approach her Majesty. On landing in London, they in¬ 
quired for him of many, and asked to be directed to their 
Agent-sahib; but were much astonished and disappointed to 
find a man of such high standing in their own country un¬ 
known m the world’s capital, either by his name or office. So 
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they returned disheartened to their own homes, determined to 
bear the wrongs and losses they had sustained rather than 
remain in a benighted city like London! They said to them 
friends: Great London is a “ Bari Andher Nagrinen bilkul achhi 
nahin Agent sahibre waste keyannen puchhio pm unanen 
koinahin janen.” London they considered a most dark and 
backward city, and not at all a good place. F^cy! they 
asked many people for the Agent-sahib, and nobody knew 

him, nor could any one direct them to him! 

Village life is extremely simple; the occupations of the 
people are mostly outdoor and very healthy. Every member 
of the community falls into his place naturally, and there is 
not the same struggle for position and money which exists in 
large centres. Consequently, wear and tear of the system are 
at the minimum, and the average life is long. Besides, the 
villagers are more virtuous than their fellows m the crowded 
cities; their diet is simpler, their habits more regular, and they 
are remote from most epidemics, exwpt smaUpox, which is 
now being greatly subdued by vaccination. Only a few mdulge 
in alcohol, so, if famine can be averted, and their water-supply 
somewhat improved to prevent cholera outbreaks, these people 
of the desert will have considerably more than the usual period 
of longevity, and they will steadily increase in numbers. 
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temple. 

temple. 

AjodhyOj city» 

Baidg^ Himlwi pli}^iciuts^ 
ep#cieA mUleL 
tOWjL 

IfLka oi tank. 

BaiaaTj innrlctst. 

Bhatnhit coolie caete ot mfluial 
cos to. 

Bhaii^ B^pool clan. 

BhuripoTAf ntnte ant! it;^ capital 

Bund, dMQ. 

OA^uzttr^ monoment; 

ChofuiT^ impoot clan. 

Chonda^ 

finpedutcndcnt 
X^Offjtmir Hindoo feutivnl 
DeuOf cantonicfiiiL 
Det^T^ pHme Minister. 

DJiv!por^t ttl^to and iU ccpitaL 
Ihoarka^ cdty tci wludi pilgrilna 
report. 

Giiddij throne, 

Gau malc/it u natural spring with 

Umplc, wbcrc pilgtiuin b&Uic. 
The water flows through a 
tuiLTblo foimtnin in the shape 
of 1 cow's head. 


Ghara^ earthDn vcsflel 
Ghee, clarified butter. 

Gnuia, aboriginal tribe. 

Gujerat. 

ffwru SW'^ar-j higheBt peak el 
Mount Abu, 

Jfindur zutivo of India following 
the Hindoo pdigian. 

temple. 

JJitdlu^ dm of Itejpwts. 

Jodhjioref city and state of 51 ar 
war* 

Jwart inillet, specie* of. 

Kamujf anrient city. 

Kanvde, 1 
ATeuhIt 1 
AViicmint, f 

KutcK f 

A'rranV town. 

Bhati/^ crop. 

Khart'm, fertile Tnllsyfi. 

Xhir.hi, Eoipooi dan. 

Keiaht city, 

JCrufim^ Ilmdcw> deity. 

eect 

Mailam, district 
Afarfiiliet town. 
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sflct, S«q Mahorn^- 

town. 

NakM, Atu 
jVk^uc/i, amtunmmit. 

NocAm. 

Palanjjur^ town. 

PaHhar, 

fiefit. 

Pajcar* 

Pohkaraji^ town. 

Pitonot town jukI C 6 &tonnictit. 
PramoTf tiibs of BajpcK^t^ 

PntJm cbiflf. 

Puj^aL 

Pabi^ crop, 

0/ Aw/rA, delta of Rivet 

8uni, 


DT mli marRh^ 

Puifam, cit^ Bknd atiitcu 

JSanwjtms* 

Sardars^ nnlilfia, odicen, 
river, 

iktftdio^ chief of Gwuliur. 
Shiihodia^ clan of Bajpooto. 

Shri KrishnOy deifiMl hero. 

Sindh, firofjfrtcfl, 

S<dwikhit tribe of K^poolit. 
Srimidt, esato of Rnihmiii.^. 
Stdniditr, oJftoer* 

Suji tnos. 

J'lUMrf, towh and diatricL 
Tch^dar, ciYii district officer. 
TJiokar^ Imron or landholder under 
the chiel 

THipary stato and city. 

Umariat^ town* 

Umm&l Smrfhj chiflfp 
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